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Foreword 


Students of higher secondary classes are no more credulous 
adolescents. By now they become independent thinkers and would 
draw their own conclusions based on their observation of the world 
around. The National Curriculum Framework for School JSducation- 
2000 (NCFSE-2000), a product of multilevel nationwide 
consultations, duly recognises this significant shift in their personality 
and their educational needs. Accordingly, new syllabi in all subject 
areas for the Higher Secondaiy Stage were prepared and now new 
textbooks to suitably cater to the learners’ needs and interests have 
been developed. 

In the process of the development of t extbooks, adequate attention 
has been paid to history. Since the recent past is undeniably linked 
with the present mid the future, the history of the contemporary 
world prescribed for the fourth semester in Class XII assumes special 
importance. The girls and boys at this stage must know that they 
belong to a country which, as in the past., offers them a prosperous, 
happy and glorious life and promises them a still better vision of the 
future. They wall come to discover all that made our world more 
liveable and enjoyable and be able to improve it further. On the other 
hand, they wall also recognise whatever has retarded the pace of 
human progress during the last century and will strive hard to 
prevent those things from happening again. 

The present book. Contemporary World History aims at 
acquainting the students with major happenings and developments 
along with the trends of events during the twentieth century that 
have made the contemporary world what it is today. The book 
encompasses almost all significant happenings in almost all the 
regions of the world. It. includes a brief account of the development 
of science and technology, art. literature and culture, transport and 
communication and media. The socio-political developments of the 
twentieth century that shaped the destiny of mankind and the colour 
of the globe are, no doubl. an important ingredient of the book. 
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I am grateful to the authors and subject experts who have 
developed the manuscript of the book and reviewed and finalised it. 
Comments and suggestions from educationists, teachers, enlightened 
readers and students are welcome so that the book may be improved 
further. 


New Delhi 
May, 2003 


J . S. Rajput 

Director 

National Council of Educational 
Research and Training 
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History has no beginning and no end and it cannot be neatly divided 
into well defined sections with any amount of certitude. However, 
the most distinct and palpable stretch of this grand continuum is 
the 'NOW that smoothly leads us on to the future. This, in popular 
parlance, is known as the Contemporary period in history. At this 
point of time, the span of one century, i.e., the 20th century, running 
into the couple of years of the 21st century, forms contemporary 
history for our purpose. It embraces the world as a whole, its 
achievements and losses, glories and ignominies, independence and 
interdependence of nations and numerous new trends in social, 
political, economic, scientific and cultural fields. 

It is an extremely difficult task to compress this multi-faceted 
history of the world, covering more than the last one hundred years, 
in the form of a handy textbook for the boys and girls of Class XII. 
And since all the significant parameters of this contemporary history 
of the world, as well as that of India, with all their interrelationships 
are to be covered, it adds to the weight of the challenge. With all this 
in view, an attempt has been made to present the facts systematically, 
coherently, precisely and in an objective manner. 

It will be a matter of immense satisfaction if the book adequately 
and suitably caters to the academic need of the students it is 
specifically meant for. 
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CONSTITUTION OF INDIA 

Part IV A 


Fundamental 


Duties of Citizens 



ARTICLE 51A 

Fundamental Duties - It shall be the duty of every citizen of India — 

(a) to abide by the Constitution and respect Its Ideals and Institutions, 
the National Flag and the National Anthem; 

(b) to cherish and follow the noble Ideals which Inspired our national 
struggle for freedom; 

(c) to uphold and protect the sovereignty, unity and integrity of India: 

(d) to defend the country and render national service when called upon 
to do so; 

(e) To promote harmony and the spirit of common brotherhood amongst 
all the people of India transcending religious, linguistic and regional 
or sectional diversities; to renounce practices derogatory to the 
dignity of women: 

(0 to value and preserve the rich heritage of our composite culture; 

(g) to protect and Improve the natural environment Including forests, 
lakes, rivers, wild life and to have compassion for living creatures; 

(h) to develop the scientific temper, humanism and the spirit of Inquiry 
and reform; 

(I) to safeguard public property and to abjure violence; 

(J) to strive towards excellence In all spheres of individual and collective 
activity so that the nation constantly rises to higher levels of 
endeavour and achievement. 
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GANDHIJFS TALISMAN 


“I will give you a talisman.Whenever 
you are in doubt or when the self 
becomes too much with you, apply 
the following test: 

Recall the face of the poorest and 
the weakest man whom you may 
have seen and ask yourself if the 
step you contemplate is going to be 
of any use to him. Will he gain 
anything by it ? Will it restore him 
to a control over his own life and 
destiny ? In other words, will it lead 
to Swaraj for the hungry and 
spiritually starving millions ? 

Then you will find your doubts and 
your self melting away.” 



















Before we dare think of freedom we must be brave enough 
to love one another, to tolerate one another’s religion, even 
prejudices and superstitions. 


Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi 
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CHAPTER 1 

The Contemporary Period 
in World History 


Introduction 

History is derived from the Latin word 
Historia. It means knowledge through 
enquiry, research, exploration and 
information. Its German name is 
Geschichtc . which connotes an 
intelligible and significant narrative of 
the past events. Thus simply put. 
history is a narrative of the past events. 
It records the unique events in the life 
of mankind. For as Droysen says, 
history is "mankind's knowledge of 
itself, its self-awareness”. 

Histoiy is the science of res gestae 
or the attempt to answer questions 
about human actions performed in the 
past. Lord Acton in a sense explains this 
by saying that history is "a unique 
opportunity of recording, in the way 
most useful to the greatest number, 
the fullness of knowledge.” With 
this fullness of knowledge and 
understanding, man’s mind and 


intelligence have grown and he has 
come to discover and fix for himself 
better ways of living. History is, thus, 
as much concerned with knowledge, 
beliefs and morals as with social, 
economic and political forces. 

Ever since Herodotus and 
Thucydides, histoiy has come to be 
written in various ways and styles and 
with various purposes and objectives. 
As Lynn Thorndike wrote, “For some 
histoiy is literature, for others, facts; for 
some an explanation of the present, for 
others a revelation and a realisation of 
the past.” Writing history has indeed 
been a tricky enterprise as Durant 
would suggest, “Only a fool would try 
to compress a hundred centuries into 
a hundred pages of hazardous 
conclusions.” Therefore, the need was 
felt to narrow down the field of histoiy’’ 
into contemporary parlance and 
discover a set of working hypotheses for 
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its interpretation. Croce could not have 
agreed more when he thundered, “all 
history is contemporary history.” 
Histoiy is valid for the present in so far 
as its interpretations are given by the 
historians from the point of view of 
present-day standards. In this context, 
it was Voltaire who coined the phrase, 
‘philosophy of history’. Among others, 
Collingwood suggested two ways to 
work out this philosophy of history, i.e. 
first as a special study of a special 
problem and then, as a contrast of the 
new historical truths to the old 
traditional doctrines. 

The objective behind writing 
‘contemporary history’ is to come to 
terms with the historical developments 
that have so characteristically 
influenced life during the 20th century. 
Previously these developments 
formed part of broader subjects like 
the History of Modern Europe or the 
History of International Relations, 
which dealt largely with the themes of 
contehiporary history. 

The study of contemporary history 
as a specialised subject entails peculiar 
problems. It involves seeking answers 
to such questions as, how far 
contemporary history may be regarded 
as a form of history or what is the 
definition of contemporary history or in 
what respects does it differ from modem 
history and finally, what are its specific 
features or characteristics. 

Contemporary historians generally 
begin by explaining the causes of the 
disintegration of the ‘old world’, which 
obviously led to the emergence of the 
‘new world’. Therefore, the subject 


matter of contemporary history came 
largely to encompass the accounts of 
the world between the two World Wars, 
the peace treaties that emerged out of 
the Paris Peace Conference, the rise of 
Fascism and Nazism, the conflicts 
between the Communist and the 
Capitalist blocks that so much 
characterised the world since 1945, and 
the break-up of the Soviet Union and 
Yugoslavia that led to the emergence of 
a unipolar world. 

Thus, in a nutshell, contemporary 
history boils down to a history of the 
contemporary period of the world. But, 
how does one determine the limits of 
contemporary history? One plausible 
answer is that it begins where the 
‘modern’ history ends. Therefore, 
contemporary histoiy may be defined 
as that history which records and 
spans the period through which the 
historian has lived. According to 
Barraclough, “contemporary histoiy 
begins, when the problems which are 
actual in the present world, first take 
visible shape.” The next question is, 
how far back can one refer to trace the 
relevance of contemporary histoiy? For 
example, French historiography still 
finds in De Gaulle’s France the 
unresolved contrasts to the French 
Revolution of 1789. Thus, it depends 
on as to what kind of a problem one 
is trying to resolve from a 
historiographical perspective. In the 
present context, one may regard the 
period since the World War I as the 
trend setter in many ways. The 
fermentation and fruition of nationalist 
aspirations of people all over the world 
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and in particular the Third World’, the 
‘decline of the West’ through which 
Spengler explains the end of the 
European hegemony over world 
affairs, the coming into being of 
international organisations like the 
League of Nations and the United 
Nations’ Organisation and the rise and 
decline of upstart totalitarian ‘ism s’ like 
Fascism, Nazism and Communism, the 
growth of science and high technology, 
the ‘Cold War’ and bi-polarism, the 
growth of nascent uni-polarism after 
the collapse of the Soviet Union, the 
problem of poverty nagging the world 
through the language of sutferings and 
distress and the primacy of economic 
over political considerations as 
reflected in recent trends of terrorism 
and fundamentalism etc., constitute 
the multiple themes of contemporary 
history. Justifiably, therefore, that 
contemporary history should 
commence from World War I is a virtual 
consensus among historians. But, 
going back to the question raised 
earlier, one has to add that the rise of 
the ‘modern world’ must form the 
essential backdrop to the construction 
and interpretation of the contemporaiy 
history of the world. 

Contemporary Period in World 
History 

Contemporaiy history, as pointed out 
above, may be defined as the period of 
recent history, the effects of which are 
still appreciable at the present time. Its 
literal meaning implies, belonging to 
the period to which reference is being 
made or of the time in which we live. 


Simply stated it denotes events 
happening or existing at the same time. 
Converted into terms of history, it would 
refer to the study of historical events 
and related narrative of the 20th 
century. In other words, contemporary 
history moves with the present, while 
earlier epochs have gradually passed 
into the domain of general history. 

According to the Fontana 
Dictionary of Modern Thought , “Like 
the serious academic study of the 
subject, the term goes back to about 
1950. It is usually employed to refer to 
the history of the last seventy years or 
so, though in France it may refer to 
history since 1789.” The Oxford 
English Dictionary (A New English 
Dictionary on Historical Principles, 
Vol. II, 1961) states the meaning of 
contemporary as, “belonging to the 
same time, age or period; living, existing 
or occurring together in time.” 
Similarly, according to the Cambridge 
International Dictionary of English 
(1995), “contemporaries are people, 
who live at the same period as 
each other.” 

Discussing the term in the context 
of the World War II, historian A.J.P. 
Taylor emphasises on the relative 
nature of the term. What is 
contemporary ‘today’ is passe 
‘tomorrow’ and the task of a historian 
is made all the more tough since he/ 
she has to keep all the information and 
related knowledge updated. As Taylor 
puts it, “Contemporaiy history, in the 
strict sense, records events while they 
are still hot, judging them from the 
moment and assuming a ready 
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sympathy in the reader." Explaining the 
. origin of the concept of contemporary 
history Geoffrey Barraclough. the 
author of An Introduction to 
Contemporary Histoiy and one of the 
first historians to have attempted a 
definition of contemporary history, 
remarked that, "the idea of 
contemporary history is a new fangled 
notion introduced after 1918 to pander 
to the demands of disillusioned public 
anxious to know what had gone wrong 
with the 'war to end all wars.” 

However, not all the historians seem 
to be convinced about the validity ot the 
subject. Most of them express 
reservations about the non-availability 
of crucial documents for the study of 
contemporary history and express 
doubts about the feasibility of having a 
correct perspective for recent events, 
which happen to be too close in time in 
order to develop objectivity. 

For a majority of historians 
contemporary history does not 
constitute a separate phase with distinct 
features, which could differentiate it from 
the modern phase because of two 
factors. These are, not only that the 
concept of contemporary’ is 
indistinguishable, indefinite or 
‘nebulous’, but it also becomes all the 
more vague with the recent emphasis on 
. the element of continuity in history. 

However, those who refute this argument 
contend that, “contemporary history 
should be considered as a distinct period 
of time, with characteristics of its own 
which mark it off from the preceding 
period, in much the same way as what 
we call 'medieval histoiy’ is marked off... 
from modem history.” 


Distinction Between Contemporary 
History and Modern History 

Contemporary history is undoubtedly {■;. 

a complex field of study. Each aspect 
or event of contemporary period has its 
own problems, warrants diverse skills 
for comprehension, and is mostly inter- - 

disciplinary that involves a multi¬ 
faceted method. Modem history, in ' 

contrast, is less cumbersome as it 
involves a systematic and well- 
documented data eliciting coherent 
and convincing arguments and 
interpretations. In contemporary 
history, the subject-matter does not so 
emphatically impart values as in 
modern history, for, as one studies the 
latter, one comprehends what values are 
more universal and transcend time, and 
what values are confined only to shorter t ■ 

periods or particular areas. 

it is often said that ’study the 
historian before you study his history’. 

The reason behind it is the simple fact h 

that each historian is a prisoner of his ) 

own ‘Age’. Historians differ, thus, in their 
‘objective’ assessments of historical 
'facts’ as they differ in their points of 
view. For example, the collapse of Soviet 
Union might appear to some as 
inevitable while to others it may appear 
to be just a temporary phenomenon 
before the now-collapsed Soviet Union 
again springs back into existence with 
its attendant ideological baggage. Study 
of contemporary history invariably , 

suffers from a lack of detachment on 
the part of the historian from his subject. 

Personal interest and group loyalty of 
the historian frequently makes him 
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‘involved’ rather than ‘detached’. 
Contemporary history could be a 
serious subject of study provided it is 
studied impartially and without 
prejudice. The historian must rise 
above the normal human limitation of 
being his own witness to the events 
under study, as his individual 
reflections otherwise might cloud his 
perception and stand out in sharp 
contrast to the general perception. The 
recent developments in Iraq could be 
cited as an example. Not all historians 
in this instance would be inclined to 
endorse American unilaterism, a stance 
taken to the detriment of the 
institutional prestige of the United 
Nations’ Organisation or a major chunk 
of public opinion around the world, 
which could hardly be audible in a 
climate of ‘shock and awe’. The 
‘modem’ historian knows the trail of 
events that he is writing about, but not 
so is the case with the historian of the 
contemporaiy period. The latter is often 
handicapped by way of not having a 
comprehensive answer to the ‘why’ of a 
particular event, which he has written 
about. The ‘contemporary’ scenario is 
a tangled web. The ‘contemporary’ 
historian’s success depends largely 
upon his ability to single out the 
individuality of an issue vis-a-vis other 
issues. In such a venture, there is 
always a lurking temptation to predict 
or hypothesise as to what the future 
course of events would be. Selection 
of data about* any particular 
contemporaiy event becomes all the 
more arduous and cumbersome in a 
world that has gone global. The 


historian of contemporary period is also 
continually concerned with change’, 
subtle or gross, as contemporary 
history always tends to operate in an 
immensely fluid and ‘constantly 
becoming’ environment. He has also to 
give special attention to the basic 
structural changes taking place all 
around him. Fundamental similarities 
among these ‘changes’, occurring 
simultaneously in various parts of the 
world, allow the historian with an 
objective framework to work upon. 
After all, it is the prerogative of 
contemporary history to deal with the 
constant shifts in power, identify their 
factors and hypothesise their impact on 
the future. 

An attempt has been made here to 
show how these two periods of history 
are different in terms of their quality, 
content, nature and scope. 

Undoubtedly, contemporary history 
and modern history often tend to 
overlap each other. But modern history 
of the world clearly tenninated with the 
events that took place around 1945. 
The liberation of most of the Afro-Asian 
countries from the colonial yoke 
brought this turning point decisively. 

The specific period in modern 
histoiy might differ from place to place. 
In Japan, it begins with the Meiji 
Restoration ol 1868. In Cliina, modem 
history starts with the Opium Wars 
between 1839-42. The history of 
modem Europe dates from the French 
Revolution in 1789. In India, the 
modem period is generally traced from 
the advent of the European trading 
companies into India. In comparison to 
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this, contemporary history concerns 
itself with only the recent past of any 
country. But on the whole, what made 
the advent of the contemporary period 
in the histoiy of the world is the decisive 
events that brought about a sharp 
departure from the ‘old world’ ethos, 
notwithstanding the differing views 
among historians of different schools of 
thought in this regard. 

Three major differences can be 
located between the histories of these 
two periods. The historian of the 
modem period writes with some degree 
of detachment, which is not always 
possible in contemporary history. This 
becomes so as in the case of modem 
history the historian is not a 
participator in the events that he writes 
about. In contrast, the contemporary 
historian is inevitably involved in the 
contemporary events and hence, 
becomes more of a participator rather 
than a detached spectator of his 
subject. For example, it would be hard 
to imagine anyone writing on the recent 
Gulf War, without holding opinions 
either for or against the justness of 
the War. 

The historian of the modem period 
knows what events followed the subject, 
which he is studying, thus giving him 
the benefit of hindsight, whereas for the 
historian of the contemporary period 
there is no way of knowing what is going 
to follow the event that he is studying. 
When a historian writes about the 
Spanish Civil War, he not only knows 
the events but also its consequences 
over the successive centuries. The 
contemporary historian cannot have 


the luxury of having this advantage. He 
is also at odds with the definitive ‘why’ 
of a particular event he has written 
about. The ‘contemporary’ scenario in 
this sense is a more challenging terrain. 
Thus, the contemporary historian’s 
success depends largely upon his 
ability to single out the individuality of 
the issue vis-a-vis other issues, such 
as the causes and consequences of the 
World War II. 

Then there is the question of 
evidence or availability of source 
material, which are found in abundance 
on the modern period, while the 
contemporary historian has to make do 
with only the non-classified material 
that is available in the form of reports, 
articles, surveys, statistics, censuses 
etc. Oral testimony is another important 
source for the study of contemporary 
history. It includes interviews in case 
of the events of current importance and 
verbally transmitted knowledge in case 
of other recorded events passed on from 
one generation to the next. However, 
historians are still trying to grapple with 
the problems of attesting to the 
reliability of such evidences. 

Selection of data about any 
particular contemporary event is also 
an arduous and cumbersome task, 
particularly in a world that has become 
so largely interdependent. Thus, 
contemporary history raises many 
more questions than what it answers 
thereby leaving much scope for 
further historical research. As such, 
each aspect or event of contemporary 
period has its own problems 
and warrants diverse skills for 
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comprehension. Modem history, in this 
sense, is less cumbersome as it involves 
a systematic approach within a given 
framework and uses well-documented 
data enabling coherent and cogent 
arguments and interpretations. 

Those historians who endorse the 
categorisation of contemporary history 
as a separate domain contend, while 
discussing the scope of the subject, that 
the field of contemporary studies is 
essentially different from that covered 
by recent modern history. ‘History 
proper’ is the recreation of a distant 
past. In this instance, for contemporary 
history how much of this distance could 
be regarded as distant enough to be left 
unto the fold of modem history. For 
instance, in order to study the origins 
of the World War I one could go as far 
back as 1900 or 1890 or may be even 
1870. Therefore, it would be more 
acceptable here to begin the survey 
of ‘contemporary history’ from those 
events which have come to shape 
the contemporary period in a 
characteristic way. 

Characteristic Features of 
Contemporary History 
While delineating the characteristic 
features of contemporary history one 
has to contend with the ambivalences 
of the contemporary times. For example, 
there is already a generation in the 
contemporary period for whom figures 
like Pandit Nehru or Sardar Patel are 
as much historical as Emperor Ashoka 
or Akbar. Obviously, therefore, the first 
feature of contemporary histoiy could 
be outlined as elasticity or flexibility of 


the category. The whole concept is 
relative. What is contemporaiy for the 
present generation may not remain so 
for the- future geherations. As a result 
the boundaries and content of the 
subject would keep changing. For 
instance, for some people contemporary 
history could very well start from the 
post-World War II period whereas 
for others the post-1945 years would 
not come within the purview of history 
at all. 

At times, contemporary histoiy is 
sought to be equated with ‘a comment 
on current affairs’, which indicates a 
kind of obsession with one aspect or 
another of the ‘Cold War’ phenomena. 
Several shortcomings associated with 
such journalistic accounts are obvious 
as contemporary events require much 
more depth than any other period of 
history. For example, while studying 
the onset and growth of the modem 
industrial society in the world, the 
contemporary historian will be less 
concerned with the gradual extension 
of industrial processes and inventions 
than with the differences between the 
Industrial Revolution’ of the 18th 
century and the ‘Industrial 
Developments’ of the 20th century. 

The chief merit of contemporary 
history lies in its ability to clarify the 
basic structural changes that shape the 
modem world. A few such examples 
could be cited here. The ever-changing 
positions of various countries, like the 
emergence of the US and the erstwhile 
Soviet Union as ‘Superpowers’, in the 
political chess-board of the world; the 
collapse of imperialism of such 
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countries as Britain, France and 
Holland, which dominated much of the 
world through the 19th and the first 
half of the 20th centuries; the 
emergence of Asian and African 
countries as independent states 
compelling a readjustment of relations 
between the Whites and the non-Whites 
are all such events that would draw 
different interpretations and opinions 
but collectively form a whole, which 
could never be fully understood if tom 
out of their contemporaneous historical 
context. 

It might appear that contemporary 
history is not very different in its; 
requirements than the history of other 
periods. But this is not exactly so as 
the traditional ‘cause-effect approach’ 
is not a sufficient tool for a 
contemporary historian. While a 
historian writing on either the ancient., 
medieval or modem period starts at a 
given point in the-past and moves 
forward, the contemporary historian 
takes his stand in the present and then 
looks into the past for explanations. 
For example, a historian would look at 
the European problems such as the 
German and the Italian unifications, the 
rise of the Eastern Question, the impact 
of growing nationalism like pan- 
Slavism on the Habsburg and the 
Ottoman Empires as arising out of the 
1815 Vienna Settlement. The interplay 
of all these ‘questions’ culminated in the 
War of 1914. But a contemporary 
historian will see the same period 
differently. His starting point would be 
the global system inherent in 
international politics and then his 


main concern would be to explain how 
it arose. 

It is often suggested that 
contemporary history is conjectural 
and provisional and it is based on 
assumptions and generalisations that 
are culled from the past. But actually 
the contemporary historian only 
specifies factors, movements or events, 
which are deemed to have long-term 
influences on contemporary life both 
from the macro and micro points of view. 
This does not make the perspective of 
the contemporary historian restricted 
or his approach shallower. In fact, the 
truth is just the opposite. In order to 
understand the contemporary events 
and happenings properly, one has to 
have an in-depth knowledge of what 
preceded it. For example, to appreciate 
the contemporary foreign policy of the 
US one would need to know its 
historical background that might go 
back to a century if not more. 

Post-modernism is another aspect, 
which qualifies to be a feature of 
contemporary history. This dimension 
of contemporary culture is often 
overlooked although it forms an 
essential element of contemporary life. 
As of now. post-modernism is a set of 
ideas, which beginning with the 1980s 
is still confined to the domain of 
academic discourse. As a concept it 
pervades a wide variety of disciplines 
that includes art, architecture, music, 
film, literature, fashion and technology. 
Besides, it inheres the ideas of 
multiplicity, and provisionally in all 
spheres of life, be it political, social, 
aesthetics, economics or technological. 




Occasionally, the rise of religious 
fundamentalism as a form of resistance 
or questioning of the established order, 
is cited as a post-modernist phenomenon. 
Naturally, therefore, because of the 
pervasiveness of many such disjunctions 
in the Contemporary society and polity, 
post-modernism as a framework is 
attracting the attention of both liberal and 
radical-minded people. 

Summing up the discussion, one 
might say that contemporary history is 
a balance between historical facts and 
the perception of contemporary values. 
The historian of contemporary history, 
like'his counterparts dealing with 
ancient, medieval or modem history, 
possesses an access to the antecedents 
of a happening or an event, but unlike 
the latter, he can only hypothesise 
about their results or consequences. He 
lacks the advantage of reviewing the 
events from a hindsight. Thus, despite 
being closer to the event, he is farther 
from its results or consequences. 
But as a distinct field of study, 
contemporary history scores over 
others in the context of evidence. Being 
the biographer of his own times, the 
historian here can delve into potential 
historical sources to find answers to his 
questions. The quantity of evidence or 
historical data is enormous in 
contemporary history, though it might 
lack the quality of evidence that is used 
in other categories of history. However, 
the closer the proximity of the 
‘contemporary’ historian to the event of 
his study, the more important and 
obvious becomes its results. He 
understands that change is the order 


of his times and so he tries to figure out 
all structural changes to single out they 
basic ones for historical investigation. 
No historian of the contemporary 
period can do justice to his study if he 
fails to perceive or clarify or elaborate 
the structural changes that have 
shaped the modem world. “Civilisation 
is a movement and not a harbour, a 
journey and not a destination.” 
Contemporary history imbibes and 
reflects this movement. Movement 
implies comparison. The historian, 
thus, goes by the comparative dictums 
of progressive and reactionary, the 
conservative and liberal instead of 
getting into such uncompromising 
absolutes as good and bad. “It is 
contemporary alone which had, all 
through the crap and crud of the 
evolving civilisation, held aloft for man 
the mirror of what has been the genesis 
of human intellectual growth and 
practical achievements.” Faith in the 
future of society has always been 
through faith in contemporary history. 
Contemporary histoiy is similar to other 
history in the general method of 
inquiry, in approach ;uid in techniques. 
Its specificity lies only in its application 
of historical thinking to the present. It 
can only be approached with a 
professional attitude, where the 
questions asked are more significant 
than the answers given to them. 

A Survey of the Historical Background 
OF THE COOTEMPORARY WORLD 
The dynamic view of contemporary 
histoiy begins with the period from 
about the end of the 19th century. 
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which saw the gathering of the storm 
leading to the World War I between 
1914 and 1918. This period was 
interspersed with such cataclysmic 
events as the Russian Revolution in 
1917 and the entry of the United 
States into the War. Another dynamic 
phase began with the onset of the 
bipolar world order, which began 
immediately after the conclusion of 
the World War II and continued until 
the Cold War ended in 1991. The 
intervening period between the two 
World Wars was also not less dynamic. 
It provided the crucial link between 
the parcelling out of the old world 
order into the womb of history and the 
beginning of the new world order. In 
the beginning of the 21st century, we 
are now beholden to another world 
order in the making. 

No theory of contemporary history 
could develop till 1914 because of the 
Eurocentric view of the dominant 
historians from the West, which not only 
preceded them but also prevented them 
from developing any universal outlook 
or postulations about the history of the 
world. Besides, the post-1914 
contemporary history was more 
concerned with current affairs than an 
integral view of international politics. 
The Bolshevik Revolution in Russia, 
rise of totalitarian credos like Fascism 
in Italy and Nazism in Germany and the 
Policy of Appeasement pursued by 
Great Britain, and even the issues of 
Disarmament were seen from a ‘local’ 
or at best ‘regional’ or ‘continental’ 
perspective. The contemporary events 
were also viewed from the legalistic- 


moralistic perspective of good and bad. 
The only redeeming feature was the 
institutionalisation of international 
relations through international 
organisations and law. An element 
of idealism too crawled into the realms 
of contemporary history. Thus, till 
1939, the three major thrust areas 
of contemporary history were 
international law, political reformism 
and diplomatic history. The post-1945 
scenario shifted the focus of 
contemporary history to factors and 
forces, which governed the conduct of 
nations in a truly international 
environment. Factors accounting 
for such a change in focus were the end 
of colonialism, radical developments 
in science and technology, emergence 
of new nations and along with them 
new values, increasing economic 
interdependence, demographic shifts, 
transnational ideologies and the 
increasing primacy of international 
organisations in the life of nations and 
communities. Contemporary history 
had to take into account all these factors 
and thereby assume a more holistic 
character. 

In the 1950s and 60s, and to some 
extent even in these early years of the 
21st century, the commonly held notion 
is that the end of the 18th century 
marked the onset of the technical and 
industrial age as a natural corollary to 
the Industrial Revolution. It is 
considered as a turning point with such 
far-reaching consequences that it 
imparts the 19th century a sort of 
contemporary quality. 
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As far as the 20th century is 
concerned, a number of trends emerged 
which fundamentally altered the notions 
about and the concept of contemporary 
history. The most significant events 
during the last decades of this century 
were the fall of the Berlin Wall, the 
reunification of Germany and above all, 
the collapse of the Soviet Union. These 
events coming within a very short span 
of time, between 1889 and 1991, 
dramatically shifted the focus of 
research to contemporary history. The 
end of the bipolar world order marking 
the end of the 20th century led to an 
accentuation of this focus. 

Incompatibility between national 
interests is the dominant factor behind 
all conflicts and changes. The rise of new 
states, the threats of external 
subversion, the nuclear arms race and 


the failure of arms-control efforts, the 
preponderance of superpower politics, 
the rise of new non-state actors, and the 
ugly growth of fundamentalism and 
terrorism have rendered the old 
approaches towards the study of 
contemporary history virtually 
obsolete. A redeeming feature is that 
the ufee of force in any conflict is frowned 
upon as a risk that might lead to a 
nuclear holocaust. The balance of 
power in the world, as of now, is heavily 
tilted. But Imperatives of peace come as 
a conjunction between international 
politics and international organisations. 
The cumulative impact of it all on 
contemporary history has been that of 
an endeavour to subordinate scattered 
happeriings to a higher goal of peaceful 
human coexistence on the planet 
called Earth. 


EXERCISE 

1. What is contemporary history? What are its chief characteristic 

features? . 

2. Differentiate between contemporary history and modem history with 
suitable examples from the text. 

3. Explain the term ‘post modernism’ with examples from different spheres. 

* ' ; « • ' • ' * ; . 

Project Work 

• Carry out a survey of the historical background of the contemporary 
world (from 1945 onwards) and find out the distinguishing features, 
which demarcate the contemporary from the modem history. 
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There is no general agreement among 
1 he historians as to which date or event 
best divides the modern from the 
medieval history and the contemporary 
from the modem history. Identifying 
when modem history actually began is 
only a matter of convenience. Generally, 
modem histoiy relates to the presence 
of activities and customs that seem more 
familiar to us today than the ancient 
ones. Historians generally agree that 
from the 14th to the 16th centuries, 
Ei irope had been witnessing changes in 
its political, social and economic 
st ructures, which marked the beginning 
ul what we call the modem period. 

In this Chapter we shall study the 
period of transition in Europe that affected 
the future course of world history. 

Renaissance 

Renaissance literally means rebirth. It 
is the epithet traditionally given to the 


outpouring of intellectual and artistic 
energies that accompanied the passage 
of Europe from the middle to the 
modern epoch. However, it is also 
argued that renaissance was not just 
an epoch in the history of learning and 
culture but it also encompassed a 
unique ‘renaissance spirit’ which 
transformed all the aspects of life 
including political, economic and 
religious along with the intellectual and 
artistic. These proved crucial for 
the development of the modem world 
in the succeeding centuries. The 
developments in the field of trade and 
commerce and growth of towns in Italy, 
Germany, France and England led to 
the decline of the feudal system and the 
manorial economy. In place of land, as. 
it had been in the medieval era, now 
money became the new measure of 
wealth. The towns and cities around the 
Mediterranean sea helped in the 
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expansion of commerce within and 
outside Europe. European traders 
could reach the affluent countries like 
India and China. Marco Polo was one 
of the early Europeans, who travelled 
over most of Asia and gave a first hand 
knowledge of the Asian civilisations to 
the Europeans. The contact of the 
Europeans with the Eastern 
civilisations rekindled the European 
interest in their own Greco-Roman past. 
This knowledge of the Greco-Roman 
past as well as that of other countries 
was filtering into Europe from the 
Arabian and the Byzantine Empires, 
where it had been preserved 
for centuries. 

Origin of the Renaissance 

Though renaissance literally means 
rebirth, yet it actually did not signify 
a rebirth as there was no demise of 
classical learning during the middle 
ages and medieval scholars knew 
many Roman scholars and their 
works. However, they were totally 
unaware of the works of the Greek 
writers. The early phase of 
Renaissance was described as a 
period of revival as it concentrated in 
reviving the old learning, which was 
disseminated through the traditional 
methods. Its latter phase was 
described as a period of innovation as 
much new knowledge was generated 
during this period, which laid the 
foundation for the growth of modem 
thought. This new knowledge was 
spread by a new medium, i.e. print. 
This meant that a large number of 
people and countries could share the 


knowledge and debate the changes. 
Though, the study of classical and 
Christian antiquity existed before the 
renaissance, there was a significant 
difference between the learning of the 
middle-age scholars and the 
renaissance thinkers. The renaissance 
thinkers recovered the works of lesser- 
known scholars and made them 
popular along side the more famous 
ones. The Greek scientific and the 
philosophical treatises were made 
available to the Westerners in Latin 
translations. The renaissance thinkers 
used classical texts in new ways such 
as to reconsider their preconceived 
notions and alter their mode of 
expression. So, rational thinking 
tempered with a spirit of scientific 
enquiry about the universe and the 
existence of humanity in it, became 
the important characteristic of the 
renaissance outlook. These rational 
ideas also helped in developing a 
society that was increasingly non- 
ecclesiastical in comparison to the 
culture of the middle ages. 

The renaissance emerged in Italy 
roughly between A.D. 1300 n^uT T 
J55& and then spread to northern 
Europe during the first half of t he 16th 
century. The renaissance started in 
Italy because of several fact ors. First. 
Italy always had a cultural advantage 
over the rest of Europe because its 
geography made it the natural 
gateway between the East and the 
West. Venice. Genoa, Milan, Pisa, and 
Florence traded uninterruptedly with 
the Asian countries and maintained 
a vibrant urban society. During 
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Renaissance Italy about 1490 

the 13th and the 14th centuries, 
mercantile cities expanded to become 
powerful city-states dominating the 
political and economic life of the 
surrounding countryside. Italian 
aristocrats customarily lived in urban 
centres rather than in rural castles 
unlike their counterparts in 
northern Europe and consequently 
became fully involved in urban public 
affairs. The neo-rich mercantile 
communities, which came to be 
known as the bourgeoisie tried to gain 
the status of aristocracy. The famous 
Florentine family of Medici, which 
emerged as a family of physicians, 
made its fortune in banking and rose 
to the status of aristocracy in the 15th 


century. Merchant families such as 
these tried to imitate an aristocratic 
life-style. Their wealth and profession 
became an important factor for the 
development of education in Italy. 
There was not only a demand for 
education for the development of 
skills in reading and accountancy, 
necessary to become successful 
merchants, but also the richest and 
most prominent families looked for 
able teachers who would impart to 
their offspring the knowledge and 
skills necessary to argue well in the 
public arena. Consequently, Italy 
produced a large number of 
educators, many of whom not only 
taught students but also 
demonstrated their learning In the 
production of political and ethical 
treaties and works of literature. 

Another reason, why the late- 
medieval Italy became the birthplace of 
an intellectual and artistic renaissance. 
Is because it had a far greater sense of 
rapport with the classical past than any 
other region of Europe. In Italy the 
classical past appeared immensely 
relevant as ancient Roman monuments 
were present all over the peninsula and 
the ancient Latin literature referred to 
cities and sites that Italians recognised 
as their own. 

Thirdly, Italian renaissance was also 
facilitated by the patronage that it 
received in abundance. The wealthy 
cities of Italy vied with each other to 
construct splendid public monuments 
and support writers whose role was to 
glorify the urban republics in their 
writings and speeches. These wealthy 
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cities were dominated by princely 
aristocracy famous among whom were 
the Viscount and Sforza in Milan, the 
Medici in Florence, the Este in Ferrara, 
and the Gonzaga in* Mantua. The 
Papacy in Rome also patronised art and 
literature to make Rome the unrivalled 
artistic capital of the Western world. 

In the beginning of the 14th centuiy 
three great figures represented the main 
traditions of the renaissance. They were 
Dante Alighieri (1265-1321 1. the 
Foremost name in Italian literature; 
Giotto di Band one the 

first great painter of the Florentine 
School; and Francesco _Petra r c h (130 4- 
1374), a famous poefand the leader of 
the humanist movement. Dante’s most 
celebrated work was the Divine 
Comedy, written in Italian. The Divine 
Comedy comprised of three parts: the 
Hell, the Purgatoiy and the Heaven. In 
narrating his journey across these three 
stages, Dante not only described the 
ideas of the Christian scheme of 
existence but also provided the 
knowledge of astronomy, geography 
and geology known to his time. As a 
painter, Giotto established pain ling as 
an independent art form in contrast to 
the earlier times, when it was considered 
as subordinate to dominant art forms 
like architecture and sculpture. 

With the learning of classics, along¬ 
side the Chrjstian_x£ligion and 
philosophy, there began a new trend of 
understanding humanity. This broad 
interest in humanity is often called 
humanism . But this term also has a 
narrower meaning that is associated 
with literature, arts, history and 


philosophy. The renaissance humanism 
implied several things, i.e. a general 
interest in humanity, with its virtues, 
its genius and its sensitivity; a special 
interest in literature, arts, and 
philosophy; and a specific interest in 
the literature, art and philosophy of 
the classical -period. From this 
perspective, Francis Petrarch is 
regarded as the earliest renaissance 
humanist. Petrarch devoted himself 
exclusively to a life of scholarship and 
the pursuit of literature. He exemplified 
emerging humanism by his devotion to 
the classics and his deep ieeling for the 
beauties of this world. He wrote sonnets 
in the Italian language, which later 
came to be known as the ‘Petrarchan 
Sonnets’. These were widely imitated in 
form and content throughout the 
renaissance period. 

Petrarch’s succeeding scholars 
came to be known as the ‘classical 
humanists. They went far beyond him 
in their study of the ancient literaiy 
heritage. Many of them recovered 
important Latin texts, though far more 
important was their success in opening 
up the field of classical Greek studies. 
In this endeavour they received the 
help of several Byzantine scholars, who 
had migrated to Italy in the first half of 
the 15th century following the fall of 
Constantinople to the Turks. In doing 
so they inspired Italian scholars to 
make trips to Constantinople and other 
West Asian cities in search of Greek 
manuscripts. 

Lorenzo Valla r epresented classical 
scholarsnip at its best. He was trained 
in the classics and became a first-rate 
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philologist. His fame soared above all 
efsc forlhe demonstration of the idea 
that the Donation of Constantine - one 
basis for justifying Papal claims to 
temporal supremacy over the Christian 
World - was a forgery. He proved his 
case by showing that both the Latin, in 
which the Donation was written, and 
the events to which it referred, dated to 
an era that, was several centuries after 
Constantine. When Valla published his 
report in 1440, he was not punished 
for exploding this old myth, but was 
actually rewarded as a major textual 
critic by the Pope, who commissioned 
him to translate the works of the Greek 
historian Thucydides. From about A.D. 
1450 until about A.D. 1600 the Neo- 
Platonists dominated the world of 
Italian thought by seeking to blend the 
thought of Plato and a host of other 
philosophers of ancient mysticism with 
Christianity. In the field of political 
philosophy, Niccolo Machiavelli’s name 
came ahead of the rest. No man did 
more than Machiavelli to overturn all 
earlier views regarding the ethical 
foundations of real politics. In his 
magnum opus, The Prince, he described 
the policies and practices of modem 
governments, not in accordance 
with some lofty ideal, but as they 
actually were. 

Artistic Renaissance in Italy 

Among the numerous achievements of 
the Italian renaissance, the most widely 
visible are in the realm of art. Of all the 
great art works, painting undoubtedly 
was supreme. Schools of paintings such 
as the Florentine and the Venetian 


developed during this period. The 
Florentine school reached its high 
watermark in the works of three great 
masters of this tradition, i.e. Leonardo 
da Vinci, Raphael and Michelangelo. 
Leonardo da Vinci exhibited the 
renaissance ideal of the universal 
person. Besides being one of the 
greatest painters of all time, Leonardo 
was also an engineer whose inventive 
mind foresaw such modem machines 
as airplanes, submarines and cars. He 
was also a self-taught biologist, who 
advocated scientific experimentation 
and actually dissected corpses to learn 
anatomy. His approach to painting was 
one of accurate imitation of nature. This 
is seen in his famous Monalisa 
painting. Leonardo’s another majestic 
achievement was The Last Supper, a 
three dimensioned fresco on the wall of 
a refectory in Milan. 

Raphael’s merit lies mainly in 
wonderful craftsmanship and in his 
success in utilising the achievements of 
the Florentine traditions. He learnt the 
lessons of anatomy and classical 
architecture to make use of it in framing 
his paintings. He became famous for his 
tender depiction of Madonna and his 
fresco known as The School of Athens. 
The latter depicts Plato and Aristotle 
surrounded by great philosophers and 
scientists of ancient times. 

Michelangelo was at the same time 
a painter, sculptor, architect and _ 
poet. As a sculptor, he used the 
representation of human body as a 
means of expressing universal ideas 
and emotions. Sculptures of David and 
Moses are among his masterpieces. 
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Michelangelo as a painter reached the 
apex of his skill in the works of 
decorating the ceiling of the Sistine 
Chapel in Rome. This is one of the 
largest frescos in the wdrld. It 
comprises more than 300 heroic 
figures, each of which \vas conceived 
individually and without repetition, but 
all bound together in a pictorial and 
dramatic unity. 

Titian was the most creative and 
representative figure of the Venetian 
school. Venetian painters had little 
concern with philosophical and 
psychological themes that so much 
characterised the Florentine school. 
Their aim was to appeal primarily to the 
senses rather than to the mind. 

The renaissance architecture of Italy 
was an imitation of the Roman style. 
Hence, it came to be called as 
Romanesque. The most splendid 
representation of this style of 
architecture is the St. Peter’s Basilica 
in Rome. It was built under the 
patronage of Pope Julius II and Pope 
Leo X. Initially conceived by Donato 
Bramante, its dome was redesigned by 
Michelangelo. 

Renaissance in Northern Europe 

By the 15th century Italian renaissance 
had spread to other European 
countries. The central figure of the 
northern renaissance was the scholar- 
publicist Desiderius Erasmus. Known 
as the prince among the humanists, his 
literary and scholarly interests were 
combined with high religious devotion. 
In his famous book. The Praise of Folly, 
he satirised the different classes of 
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society for being mired in corruption 
and immorality, losing sight of the 
simple teachings of the Gospels. 

One of Erasmus’s closest friends, 
and second only to him in distinction 
as a humanist, was Sir Thomas More, 
who authored, Utopia. In this work, he 
portrayed an ideal community on an 
imaginary island indicting the glaring 
abuses of his time. 

In the field of architecture, the 
‘Gothic style’, characterised by pointed 
arches, external buttress and large 
windows, dominated the landscape in 
northern Europe. Its finest examples 
are the Reims Cathedral and the 
Louvres Museum in France. 



The dome of the St. Peter's Church in Rome 
designed by Michelangelo 
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Music, together with painting and 
sculpture, became one of the most 
brilliant aspects of renaissance 
creativity in western Europe during the 
15th and the 16th centuries. Musicians 
developed the technique of‘polyphony’, 
which harmonised a. number of 
individual melodies. New instruments 
such as violin, double bass, lute and 
harpsichord etc. were either developed 
or imported. Paid musicians and 
singers became parts of Churches and 
court life. Folk songs and music too 
became part of mainstream culture in 
the European countries. 

Scientific Inventions 

Renaissance thinking also gave 
stimulus to the growth of scientific 
knowledge, which revolutionised the 
Western world. Some of the areas in 
which significant developments took 
place are given below. 

Printing 

The most important invention of the 
period was the technology for printing 
books. In the 12th century the Arabs 
introduced to Europe movable printing 
techniques, which had been developed 
by the Chinese during the 11th 
century. The technique was further 
improved by John Gutenberg of 
Germany in the 14th century. His 
earliest known printed products were 
the Papal ‘letters of indulgence’ and a 
version of the Bible. The new invention 
gained wide popularity as printed 
books were not only cheaper than 
hand written manuscripts but also less 
prone to copyists’ errors and could be 
produced in large numbers. 


Medicine 

The wide publication of printed books 
with clear anatomical illustrations 
advanced medical skills, which were 
further improved upon by the partial 
lifting of a 13th century ban on the 
dissection of human corpses. The 
study of medicine began to enjoy a 
respectable place in the universities. 
The medical colleges at the 
universities of Padua and Ferrara 
became famous. Now medical studies 
were conducted on the basis of dirept 
observation of 'the human body and 
the associated natural phenomena. 
Andreas Vesaluis at the Padua 
University dissected dead bodies in 
his classes and in this regard, 
published his own book. On.the 
Structure of the Human Body. 
Similarly, Grabriello Fallopio made 
some of the earliest significant studies 
of the human foetus based on clinical 
dissections. He achieved fame by his 
description of the fallopian tube*in the. 
female anatomy. There were also 
many studies of diseases based upon 
clinical observation. 

Pharmacology progressed with the 
experiments of a Swiss physician 
Paracelsus. He worked upon Galen’s 
theory of disease — that illness was 
caused by an imbalance in bodily 
fluids — and proposed that chemical 
remedies be applied to specific diseases. 
Ambroise Pare, the French surgeon, laid 
the foundation of modem surgery by 
developing new techniques, i.e. sewing 
up blood vessels with stitches rather 
than cauterising them with hot iron. 
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Astronomy 

The important advances during the 
renaissance in man’s understanding of 



The heliocentric theory of the Universe which 
appeared in the first edition of the 
Copernicus’ book. 


his world far out-reached # the 
bounds of geography. The year *1543 
marked the development of modem 
astronomical studies with the 
publication of Copernicus’ Six Books 
Concerning the Revolutions of the 
Heavenly Spheres. Copernicus (1473- 
1543) was bom in Poland and studied 
law and medicine at Padua and other 
Italian universities. He spent thirty 
years of his life as the canon of a 
cathedral. His work in mathematics 
and astronomy demolished the 
hypothesis of the geocentric (earth- 
centred). universe derived from Ptolemy 
and other astronomers of the past. In 



Ptolemy's system of the Universe 


its place he advanced the revolutionary 
new hypothesis of the heliocentric (Sun- 
centred) universe. This meant that the 
earth moved round a fixed Sun and not 
the other way round. 

The Copernican hypothesis had 
radical implications. It destroyed the 
idea of the earth’s uniqueness by 
suggesting that it acted like other 
heavenly bodies. More importantly, his 
theory contradicted the earlier notions 
about the centrality of the earth to the 
cosmic order. The observations began 
by Copernicus reached their climax in 
the next hundred and fifty years. 

The next, major steps toward the 
conception of a heliocentric system were 
taken by the Danish astronomer Tycho 
Brahe (1546-1601) and the German 
astronomer Johannes Kepler (1571- 
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1630). Tycho Brahe constructed the 
most accurate tables of astronomical 
obsei-vations. After his death, these 
observations came into the possession 
of Kepler, who after much work, agreed 
to the heliocentric theory, though he 
abandoned the Copemican concept of 
circular orbits. The mathematical 
relationship that emerged from a 
consideration of Brahe’s observations 
suggested that' the orbits of the planets 
were elliptical. Kepler published his 
findings in 1609 in a book entitled On 
the Motion of Mars. Thus, he solved the 
problems of planetary orbits by using 
the Copemican theory and Brahe’s 
empirical data. 



Galileo’s telescope constmcted in 1609 


However, in the same year when 
Kepler published his book, an Italian 
scientist Galileo Galilei (1564-1642), 
first turned a telescope invented by him 
on to the sky. Through this instrument 
he saw stars where none had been 
known to exist, mountains on the moon, 
spots moving across the sun and the 
moon and the orbiting Jupiter. Some 
of Galileo’s colleagues at the University 
of Padua were so unnerved .that they 
refused to look through the telescope 
because it revealed the heaven to be 
different from the teachings of the 
Church and the Ptolemaic theories. 
Galileo published his findings in 
numerous works, the most famous of 
which is his Dialogues on the Two Chief 
Systems of the World (1632). This book 
brought down on him the 
condemnation of the Roman Catholic 
Church. His life was spared only after 
he agreed to withdraw his views. He 
spent the rest of his life virtually under 
house arrest. 

!saac Newton was bom in England 
in 1642, the year Galileo died. He 
solved the major remaining problems 
on the planetary motions and 
established a base for the modern 
physics. Much of the researches of 
Newton were based on the work of 
Galileo and other predecessors. In 
1687, he published his treatise, The 
Mathematical Principles of Natural 
Philosophy. In this work he proposed 
that the planets and, in fact, all other 
particles in the universe moved through 
the force of mutual attraction, a law 
which came to be known as the Law of 
Gravitation. In this way, Newton 
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combined mathematics and physics for 
the study of astronomy. Incidentally, he 
was preceded in this by Varahamihira 
and Aryabhatta in the 5th and 6th 
centuries A.D. in India. 

Calendar 

The next important reform was in the 
field of making the calendar. The 
increasing astronomical knowledge in 
the 16th century made it possible for 
Pope Gregory XIII in 1582 to reform the 
Julian Calendar, which was in use since 
the ancient Roman period. In order to 
maintain the exact solar year, Gregory 
decreed that the calendar should be 
moved back by ten days and that the 
extra day accounting for the leap years 
should be omitted from all centenary 
years excepting those which are 
multiples of 400. This reformed 
calendar, known as the Gregorian 
Calendar, came to be adopted by the 
modem world. 

Emergence of the Protestant 
Movements 
* 

European people with new spirit of 
inquiry and thought became aware of 
the evils and corruptions of the Catholic 
Church. The name ‘Protestant’ was first 
applied exclusively to the separatists 
under the leadership of Martin Luther, 
who in 1529 protested against an' 
attempt of the Diet of the Holy Roman 
Empire to prevent the introduction of 
religious novelties, But subsequently 
the name became common to describe 
all Christians, who rejected Papal 
supremacy. Of this Protestant 
Christianity, several forms appeared 


in the 16th century. The major ones 
were Lutheranism, Calvinism and 
Anglicanism. 

Martin Luther may ultimately have 
been a source of inspiration for millions, 
but at first he was a terrible 
disappointment to his father. Martin 
Luther was bom in 1485 in a peasant 
family of Germany. His ambitious father 
sent him to the University of Erfurt, to 
study law after attaining his master’s 
degree in arts, but he never even began 
the study of law. To the shock and 
disappointment of his family, fie 
instead entered the order of the Hermits 
of St. Augustine and became a monk 
in the monastery of Wittenberg. It is 
here that he earned his doctorate in 
theology in 1512. 

A visit to Rome revealed to him the 
corruption of the Church, and his own 
religious experience led him to believe 
that the way to salvation lay, not in the 
sacraments and the ‘good work’ that the 
Church prescribed, but in purity and 
simplicity and by the faith in and 
through the grace of God. This doctrine 
of Luther struck at the very heart of the 
Catholic system of priesthood. He 
denounced the idea of the sale of 
‘indulgence’. An ‘indulgence’ was a 
document that purported to remit a 
portion of the punishment, which a 
soul must suffer after death for sins 
committed on earth. Thus, by the 
payment of money to the Church one 
could buy repentance from the sins. 
These grants of ‘indulgence’ had 
become a major source of income for 
the Church. 

Martin Luther propagated the idea 
that a mere piece of paper could not 
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gain men’s salvation, which could only 
be had by a genuine repentance for 
one’s sins and a firm faith in God. He 
set forth these ideas in the form of 
ninety-five theses’ or statements. He 
was prepared to defend these in a public 
debate, and on 31 October 1517, 
actually mailed a paper to the Church 
at Wittenberg writing down his theses. 
He also got these printed and 
distributed in other cities. The response 
to Luther’s theses was surprising as it 
gained the support not only of common 
people but also of wealthy merchants 
and princes. The Elector of Saxony gave 
protection to Martin Luther agaiinst the' 
charges of heresy. Soon with the 
support of many German political 
leaders as well as humanists, Luther 
went further to attack other doubtful 
principles and practices of the 
Roman Church. 

He appealed to the German national 
sentiment against the imposition of the 
alien authority of the Pope and'argued 
that the civil government is superior to 
the Church in political matters. 
Priesthood, in his argument, was an 
unnecessary evil since every Christian 
was his own priest, and that all 
Christians should interpret the Gospel 
for themselves instead of allowing it to 
be a priestly monopoly. Luther also 
translated the Bible in German 
language. • • 

After breaking up from the Catholic 
Church, Luther began to organise his 
followers into a new Church and thus, 
laid the foundations of the Protestant 
sect. Luther’s severance of ties with 
Roman Catholicism was not an isolated 


phenomenon but one of several 
protestant movements that occurred at 
about the same time in different places. 

Ulrich Zwingli and John Calvin 
became the leaders of the Protestant 
movement in Switzerland. Under the 
leadership of Calvin the Swiss cities 
became a refuge for protestants fleeing 
to other countries in western Europe 
due to religious persecution. Calvin 
established an academy for the training 
of Protestant missionaries, who in 
return would spread the. true word of: 
God in other lands. As part of the work 
of propagating his Version of. 
Protestantism, Calvin'composed- a 
treatise entitled, The Institutes of the 
Christian Religion, wherein he gave a 
more concise and logical definition of 
the Protestant doctrines than what had 
been given by any other leader of this 
movement. 

In England the Protestant 
movement was led by political leaders, 
particularly king Heniy VIII and Queen 
Elizabeth I. Their reforms were not 
driven by the ideas of religious or social 
reforms but by the interests of the state 
and more practically, the personal 
ambition of Heniy VIII. Heniy VIII 
sought to divorce his wife Catherine of 
Aragon and wanted to marry his 
beloved Anne Boleyn. The Pope refused 
to grant the divorce on the ground that 
Heniy, before manying Catherine, had 
asked for and had received a special 
Papal dispensation declaring his 
marriage with Catherine as valid and 
indissoluble. Rebuffed by the Pope, 
Henry promptly declared himself the 
“sole protector and supreme head of 
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Portrait of Queen Elizabeth I 


the Church and the Clergy of England." 
After that he married Anne Boleyn. 
From this marriage was born 
Elizabeth I, who later became the 
Queen of England. England’s final 
break with the Pope came in 1529, 
when in a special session of the British 
Parliament a series of laws were passed 
to make the English Church completely 
free from the jurisdiction of the Pope. 
The King of England was also declared 
as the head of the English Church, 
which hereafter came to be known as 
the Anglican Church. 

Counter-Reformation 

The Roman Catholic Church had been 
shaken to its very root by the 
movements started by Luther, Zwingli 
and Calvin. To counter the damage 
caused by the Protestant Movements, 
a series of reforms began within the 
Catholic Church, which came to be 
known as the ‘Counter-Reformation’. 


Counter-Reformation made a three-fold 
effort to restore the Catholic Church’s 
universal authority. One of these efforts 
took place in the Council of Trent (1545) 
summoned by Pope Paul III. The 
Council was to consider the ways and 
means to combat Protestantism. So it 
decided to settle the doctrinal disputes 
between the Catholics and the 
Protestants; clean up moral and 
administrative abuses within the 
Catholic Church, and organise a new 
crusade against the Muslims. Besides, 
the Council ordered the preparation of 
a list of prohibited books which the 
Catholics were barred from reading. 

The next step was the organisation 
of an order of missionaries, known as 
the Jesuits. The leader of this order was 
Ignatius Loyola, a Spanish. By 
profession he was a soldier, but at the 
age of thirty experienced a deep 
emotional conversion. Following this, 
he vowed to become a soldier of Christ 
and made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. 
He organised his group with the 
dedicated purpose of spreading the 
message of Christ. 

Meanwhile, the Catholic Church 
also revived the centuries-old 
institution of Inquisition (church court), 
which operated in all the countries of 
Europe and America. 

The above measures adopted by the 
Catholic Church were not sufficient to 
bring the whole of Europe under the 
authority of the Pope. The campaign, 
however, did achieve a considerable 
measure of success in checking the 
further spread of Protestantism. 
Though much of Europe remained 
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Protestant, new lands overseas were 
being won to the Catholic Church. 

Explorations and Discoveries of the 
New World and New Routes to India 

The spirit of inquiry and adventure 
generated by the renaissance led to 
great interest in geographical 
explorations and discoveries of new 
lands and sea routes. Merchants and 
rulers of Europe financed these voyages 
for wealth, resources and markets in 
new lands. Invention of mariner’s 
compass, astrolabe and newly prepared 
maps and guidebooks greatly 
facilitated these voyages. With the help 
of the compass, navigators determined 


the directions on high seas. The 
Astrolabe helped in determining the 
latitude of a particular area. 

The advancement made in practical 
geography and navigational science 
thus marched side by side with the 
expansion of commerce. Spain and 
Portugal were among the first European 
countries, which financed these 
explorations and discoveries. Soon the 
merchants and kings of Portugal were 
growing wealthy with profits from 
African trade in gold, ivory and slaves. 
The interest in gold quickly expanded 
into the spice markets of India. Spices, 
specially pepper and cloves, were in 
great demand in Europe both to 
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, preserve food during winter and to 
enhance their taste. 

In 1487, Bartholomew Diaz sailed 
down the west coast of Africa and took 
a round of its southern tip, which came 
to be named as the ‘Gape of Good Hope’. 
Ten years later, Vasco da Gama followed 
Diaz’s route aroundj the Cape of Good 
Hope and landed in Calicut in India in 
the spring of 1498. 

While the Portuguese concentrated 
on the Indian Ocedn, the Spaniards 
went across the Atlantic. They did so in 
the hope of discovering a shorter sea 
route to India. An Italian adventurer, 
Christopher Columbus proposed to 
find a new commercial route to the East 
by sailing westward from Spain. In his 
four voyages, between 1492 and 1504, 
he discovered a ‘New World’. Since he 
assumed that he had reached India, he 
called its inhabitants ‘Indians’. In this 
way the people of Sobth America came 
to be known as the ‘Red Indians’. 
Columbus, during iiis entire lifetime, 
was unaware that 1 he had, in fact, 
discovered a new continent. 

Ferdinand Magellan, a Portuguese, 
set out in 1519 to find a way westward 
to the spice islands ofjAsia. In three years 
Magellan crossed thfc Pacific Ocean via 
South America and reached the Islands 
of Philippines. Here he was killed in a 
battle with a local chief. But the remaining 
crew of 18 men, out of a total of243, kept 
going along the known route of the 
Indian Ocean and the coast of Africa. 
They finally reached Spain. For the first 
time Magellan’s circumnavigation of the 
earth conclusively proved that the world 
was round. 


RjfSE of Colonialism 

Seafarers from the western European 
nations crossed vast'oceans and 
discovered other civilisations. 
Ultimately, those discoveries of the 15th 
and the 16th centuries transformed the 
history of the world by leading to a race 
among the European countries to 
control more and more land and 
resources in Asia, Africa and America. 

The colonisation of these three 
continents formed a part of the 
commercial revolution in Europe, 
which was governed by the 
assumptions of capitalism and 
mercantilism. Capitalism may be 
defined as a system of production, 
distribution and exchange wherein 
accumulated wealth is invested by 
private owners for the sake of gaining 
profit. Thus, it is a system designed to 
reward the individual for his 
entrepreneurship and to encourage 
commercial expansion from the local 
level, to the national and international 
levels. In contrast, the mercantilists 
considered the governments or states 
as individual units and emphasised 
their direct intervention in economic 
policies to increase the. general 
prosperity of the individual states. The 
mercantilist theory held that a state’s 
power depended on its actual 
calculable wealth, expressed in terms 
of the amount of gold and silver it 
possessed and havir g as far as possible 
. a favourable balance of trade. Hence the 
degree to which a state could remain 
self-sufficient, importing as little as 
possible while exporting as much as 
possible, was the clearest principle of 
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its economic prosperity and of its power. 
This doctrine had profound effects on 
state policy. First, it led to the 
establishment and development of 
overseas colonies, which provided the 
concerned state with raw materials 
including precious metals. On this 
basis, it inspired the governments to 
encourage industrial production and 
trade, both of which increased the 
state’s income. Thus, together, the 
governments and entrepreneurs 
designed new institutions that 
facilitated the expansion of global 
commerce during the 17th and 18th 
centuries. Among the European 
countries France and England became 
the most successful practitioners of 
mercantilism in early modem Europe. 

As noted above, the first overseas 
discoveries were financed by Portugal 
and Spain in the 15th century. Thus, 
the Portuguese and the Spaniards 
became the pioneers in the race of 
colonialism. In 1494, by the Treaty of 
Tordesillas, the Pope divided the sea¬ 
borne Empires of Spain and Portugal 
by drawing a line west of the Cape of 
Verde Islands. In this way, the region 
to the east of this line became the gain 
of Portugal and the region to its west 
became the gain of Spain. In the race 
for colonisation four guiding principles 
were accepted by almost all Europeans. 
First, in this trade, the mother country 
was the dominant partner and would 
provide manufactured goods and 
services, while the colony produced raw 
materials. Second, nationals of other 
European countries were excluded from 
this trade. They could not deal directly 


with the colony or share in the 
commerce between the colony and the 
mother country. Third, armed forces 
were necessary both to control the 
natives and to save the trading posts 
and sea routes from the rivals. And 
fourth, colonialism also became a major 
tool for the expansion of Christianity. 
The colonialists were supported in this 
by the Pope to convert indigenous 
people of the colonies to Christianity by 
force or by missionary activities. 
The main victims of this conversion were 
the countries of America, Africa and 
some of the Buddhist countries of 
South-East Asia. 

America 

Following the discovery of America, 
Spain gradually established its rule 
over a vast swath of territory 
encompassing Mexico, Peru, Bolivia, 
Chile, Guatemala and the south¬ 
western coast of America. The 
Portuguese controlled Brazil and the 
English colonists began to establish 
agricultural settlements in north 
America and the Caribbean islands. 
Their first permanent colony was 
established at Jamestown in Virginia in 
1607. Over the next forty years, about 
80,000 English emigrants founded 
over twenty autonomous settlements in 
the New World. The Dutch colony of New 
Amsterdam was annexed by the English 
in 1664 and was renamed as New York. 
The French also established fourteen 
colonies in the region of the St. Lawrence 
basin of north and west America. The 
Swedish and the Dutch were minor 
gainers in the race for the colonisation 
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of America, a process which destroyed 
the native Aztec and Inca civilisations. 
Their kings were killed and most of the 
native population was eliminated only 
to be replaced by a population from 
Europe. Whatever little population of 
native' Americans 'remained was 
converted to Christianity as their 
cultures were pronounced as barbarian 
and primitive. 

Africa 

Unlike the Americas, (Africa was not an 
unknown territory to the .Europeans- 
§vcn before the discovery - of Cape' 'of. 
Good Hope by Bartholomew Diaz in 
1487, the northern part of Africa was 
very much a part of the European 
network. Morocco to Egypt was part of 
the Mediterranean world since the 
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Roman period. Similarly, East Africa 
formed part of the Arab trade network. 
In the beginning of the 15th century 
Africa was temporarily bypassed by the 
Europeans, who thought Africa to be 
poor by European standards. 

Around this time, central and 
southern Africa were inhabited by 
several tribal clans. Their cultures were 
little known to the Europeans. Nor did 
the Europeans make any effort to 
understand African cultures. The main 
interests of the Europeans was in the 
slave-trade, carrying African slaves 
largely, to America, and in trade of ivory, 
gold and other tropical goods. For 
this the Portuguese, Dutch, English 
and French established a series of 
stations in the coastal belt of Africa. 
The hinterland remained mostly 
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unexplored, except by slavers and their 
native accomplices. The cultivation of 
sugar and tobacco depended on the 
slave labour, and as the demand of 
these products increased so did the 
traffic in black slaves, without whose 
labour those products could not be 
raised or harvested. During the 18th 
century, somewhere between 75,000 
and 90,000 Africans were shipped 
across the Atlantic every year. Out of 
a total of nine million slaves transported 
from Africa over the entire period of this 
trade, the 18th century alone accounted 
for six million. About 35 per cent of 
these went to English and French 
plantations in the Caribbean Islands, 
5 per cent to north America and the rest 
to the Portuguese colony of Brazil and 
the Spanish colonies in South America. 
In its heydays, th'e government 
monopoly over the slave trade was 
abolished to make it open to private 
entrepreneurs. 

Asia 

In the Asian continent, countries like 
India, China, Japan and the islands of 
South-East Asia became the major 
targeted centres of European trade 
during the 16th century. Subsequently, 
the Europeans used their military power 
and the policy of ‘divide and rule’ to 
govern these countries. The Portuguese 
were the first to establish their 
settlements along the western coast of 
India and China. Such posts were 
called ‘factories’ after the factors, or 
commercial agents, who were stationed 
there to trade with the local population. 
Later, the Portuguese were joined in this 


race by the Dutch, British and French. 
In China, the Portuguese clung to 
Macao while the Dutch obtained a 
station in Taiwan. Like Indians, the 
Chinese too resisted the Europeans, 
but ultimately they succumbed and 
entered into a treaty to grant 
concessions to the latter for the use of 
their ports. In Japan, the reaction 
against the European penetration was 
stronger than in China. The Portuguese 
had won trading privileges there during 
the 16th century followed by the Dutch, 
who secured an exclusive right to trade 
with the Japanese until the mid-19th 
century. The Dutch were more 
successful than the English in 
establishing a flourishing commercial 
empire during the 17th century. The 
Dutch East India Company founded in 
1602, rivalled its English counterpart 
in Asia. It gained not only a firm control 
over Sumatra, Borneo and the spice 
islands of the Malaya peninsula but 
also drove the Portuguese traders out 
from this area. 

The Advent of Europeans in India 

The Europeans reached India after 
sailing around Africa. It was not a new 
land for them. Since the days of 
Alexander’s invasion to the north¬ 
western part of India, they were in 
direct contact with this country, which 
had peaked during the period of the 
Roman Empire. Throughout the Middle 
Ages, the Arabs served as a link 
between India and Europe in carrying 
out trade and transmitting Indian 
knowledge of mathematics, astronomy, 
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medicine and literature to Europe. 
Europeans, however, were more 
interested to have commercial links with 
India rather than cultural relations. 
Their domination of India was greatly 
helped by their militaiy superiority and 
the political disunity which then 
prevailed within the country. 

The lour European powers, which 
participated in the race for controlling 
Indian trade were the Portuguese, the 
Dutch, the English and the French. The 
Portuguese were the first to establish 
their trading company in India. Their 
aims were to defeat their Arab rivals in 
trade and spread Christianity. For this 
they began to fight the kings of Malabar 
as the latter were providing protection 
to the Arab traders. Thus, the 
Portuguese became a menace for the 
maritime activities of other countries in 
the Indian Ocean. This brought about 
an alliance between Egypt, Turkey and 
the Indian state of Gujarat against the 
Portuguese, who somehow defeated the 
combined fleet of the former. This 
victory established the naval 
supremacy of the Portuguese in the 
Indian Ocean and its littoral states in 
Asia. They conquered Goa from the 
Sultan of Bijapur and made it a 
Portuguese colony. In the 16th century, 
the Portuguese were challenged by the 
Dutch, the English and the French. 
Eventually, the British East India 
Company emerged victorious and laid 
the foundation of the British Empire in 
India during the 18th century. 


European State Building in the 3.7th 
AND THE 18th CENTURIES 

During the 17th and the 18th centuries, 
five major states consolidated their 
respective positions in Europe and 
came to dominate its politics until at 
least the World War I. These states were 
Great Britain, France, Austria, Prussia 
and Russia. Through their military 
strength, economic development and 
expansion of colonial empires, these 
states also came to influence every other 
country in the world during the modem 
period. Within the continent of Europe 
these states established their 
dominance at the expense of other 
states. 

The successful competitors for 
power in Europe and thereby the entire 
world were those states, which created 
strong central political authorities. 
There were essentially two models for 
effective political consolidation. The first 
was that of England which, by the close 
of the 17th century maintained a 
government with a limited monarchy 
and a strong Parliament. This political 
structure exerted profound influence in 
the British colonies of North America 
and elsewhere. The other was the 
French model with an absolute 
monarchy, a large standing army, 
an elaborate tax structure to support 
the army, and a bureaucracy to collect 
the taxes. 

The Glorious Revolution of England 
England faced the most turbulent 
times in its history between 1603 and 
1714. During this period, the Puritans 
resisted the Elizbethian religious 
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settlement; and the Parliament opposed 
the absolute monarchy of the Stuart 
Kings, James I and Charles I. The term 
‘Puritanism’ in the 17th century 
England covered various religious 
groups ranging from the moderate 
Anglicans to other radical sects. 

Tliree foreigners occupied the English 
throne during this crucial period. Even 
from 1649 to 1660 England had no king. 
Yet by the end of this centuiy of crisis, 
England provided Europe with a model 
of limited monarchy with a parliamentary 
form of government and measured 
religious tolerance. 

James I (1603-1625) 

James II of Scotland came to occupy 
the English throne as its first foreigner 
king. He succeeded the childless Queen 
Elizabeth, as James I of the Stuart 
dynasty. As King he inherited royal 
debt, a divided church and a 
Parliament already restive over the 
extent of his predecessor’s claims to 
royal authority. Each of these problems 
worsened during his reign. The 
Parliament resented his independent 
efforts to raise revenues as an affront to 
its power and the result was a long 
struggle between the King and the 
Parliament. Religious problems also 
became difficult because of his pro- 
Spanish foreign policy. Barring the 
troubles, he was remembered most for 
the translation of the Bible into English, 
which is still widely used by the English 
speaking people. 

Charles I (1625-1649) 

During the reign of Charles I (the son of 
James I) contention with the Parliament 


and religious problems became more 
acute. Like his father he also imposed 
several new measures to raise the 
revenues without consulting the 
Parliament. To avoid, confrontation, he 
dissolved the Parliament in 1629 and 
did not call'it until 1640, when due to 
the war with Scotland he had to do so. 
Charles I in concert with his Prime 
Minister instituted a policy, the goal of 
which was to secure absolute royal 
cont rol of England. Charles I, however, 
had neither a bureaucracy nor a 
standing army to rule as an absolute 
monarch. 

In the* meantime the Scots invaded 
England and defeated the English 
army. Therefore, Charles I reconvened 
the Parliament on its own terms, for a 
long and fateful duration. The Long 
Parliament (1640-1653), as it came to 
be called, enjoyed widespread support 
and acted with general unanimity. It 
abolished all the new measures of 
Charles I. The levying of new taxes 
without consent of the Parliament 
became illegal. Finally, it was resolved 
that the Parliament could not be 
dissolved without its own consent. One 
group argued that the Parliament 
should keep the English armed forces 
under its control. The other groups were 
appalled by such a bold departure from 
tradition. Charles I saw the division 
within the Parliament as a chance to 
regain power. In January 1642, he 
invaded the Parliament with his 
soldiers. Shocked by the King’s action, 
a majority of the House of Commons 
passed the Militia Ordinance, a measure 
that gave the Parliament control over 
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The execution of Charles I on 30 January 1649 on a scaffold outside Inigo Jones's great 

banqueting hall at Whitehall 


tile amiy, which was reorganised under 
Oliver Cromwell and came to be known 
as the New Model Army. 

Charles I tried in subsequent years 
to regain power over the Parliament, 
but on 30 January 1649, fter a trial 
by a special court, the latt executer 
the King as a public criminal a’ a 
thereafter, abolished the monarchy, 
the House of Lords and the 
Anglican Church. 

From 1649 to 1660, England 
became officially a Puritan republic. 
During this period, Cromwell’s army 
conquered Ireland and Scotland and 
created the single political entity of Great 
Britain. When in 1653, the House of 
Commorts passed an order to disband 
the army of50,000 men - the maintance 
of which involved huge expenditure - 
Cromwell responded by marching in 


nd disbanding the Parliament. He 
ruled thereafter as the U -d Protector. 
But his military dictatorship proved no 
more popular than the rule of Charles I. 

By the time of his death in 1658, a 
majority of the English people were 
ready to end the Puritan experiment 
and return to the traditional institutions 
of government. 

The Restoration of Monarchy 

The Stuart monarchy was restored in 
1660, when Charles II (1660-1685), the 
son of Charles I, returned to England. 
It symbolised status quo ante with a 
hereditary monarch once again on the 
throne of England and the Anglican 
Church reigning supreme on religious 
matters. 

Charles II was succeeded by 
his brother, James II on the throne 
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; 1685-1688). But on the religious issue, 
he again dissolved the Parliament, 
suspended all religious tests and 
permitted fire worship. As a supporter 
A Catholicism, he imprisoned seven 
Anglican Bishops. But the direct 
stimulus for action against the King 
came on 20 June 1688, when James II’s 
second wife, a Catholic, gave birth to a 
son. The birth of a son to James II 
meant that there would be a Catholic 
neir to the throne. This situation 
brought about a political alliance 
between the supporters of the 
Parliament, known as the Whigs, and 
the supporters of the monarchy who 
professed exclusive privileges for the 
Church of England, known as the 
Tories. The Whig and Tory nobles 
torched a coalition and invited Maiy, the 
eldest daughter of James II, and her 
husband William III of Orange, to 
invade England with a view to preserve 
traditional liberties, the Anglican 
Church and the Parliamentary 
government. 

William III of Orange arrived with 
his army in November 1688 and was 
received without opposition by the 
English people. In the face of sure 
defeat, James II fled to France under 
the protection of Louis XIV. The 
Parliament declared the throne vacant 
and on its own authority proclaimed 
William III and Mary as the New 
Monarchs in 1689, completing what is 
known as the bloodless ‘Glorious 
Revolution’ of 1688. William III and 
Mary (1689-1702) in turn, recognised 
the ‘Bill of Rights’ that limited the 
powers of the monarchy and 


guaranteed the civil liberties of the 
privileged classes of the English society. 
Henceforth, England’s monarchs would 
rule by the consent of the Parliament 
and be subjected to law. The Bill of 
Rights also pointedly prohibited the 
Roman Catholics from occupying the 
English throne. 

American War of Independence 
The American War of Independence 
marked the turning point in the history 
of European colonialism. It set the 
pattern for the future liberation of the 
states of Africa, Asia and Latin America. 
The American War of Independence 
thus implied not only the secession of 
the thirteen colonies from the mother 
country, i.e. Britain, but also served 
as laboratories for new political ideas 
and institutions. 

Britain established its first colony 
in Jamestown in Virginia in 1607. 
Then within hundred years the United 
States became populated by a series of 
English colonies, By the early 18th 
century, the British Crown governed 
each of these colonies directly. The 
Crpwn appointed Royal Governors to 
look after their administration, though 
each colony also had an elected 
legislative assembly, a council and their 
own militias. The largest economic 
activity throughout the English 
speaking colonies was agriculture, 
based on plantation and managed by 
slavers. The chief products were 
tobacco, indigo, rice and sugar. The 
principal port-cities along the sea¬ 
board, i.e. Boston, Newport, New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore etc., resembled 
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small provincial English cities. They 
were primarily trading centres through 
which goods moved back and forth 
between the colonies and England and 
the West Indies. 

Until the 1760s the political values 
of the Americans very much r esembled 
those of England. The colonials were 
thoroughly familiar with events in 
England. However, resentment became 
intense as a number of American 
political theorists asserted political 
doctrines, which justified resistance to 
the mother country by the colonies. 
Prominent among those theorists were 
Benjamin Franklin, Thomas Jefferson, 
James Wilson and John Adams. Their 
political ideas were not entirely original 
as these were drawn mainly from the 
philosophies of John Locke and 
Montesquieu, but they were cogently 
expressed in a manner so as to 
sanction an American demand for 
self-government. 

Prior to 1776 none of these lounding 
fathers of the American Constitution 
envisaged a secession from t he British 
Empire. What they demanded was self- 
government within the Empire and not 
independence. They were entirely 
sincere in their protestations of loyalty 
to the mother country. Yet none of the 
leaders of the British government was 
willing to grant their demand. In their 
opinion, Englishmen everywhere were 
members of the English nation, which 
was integral and indivisible. The 
prosperity of the colonies might, 
eventually have led them to a 
separation from England, but in 1750 
lew people thought that it would occur 


during the 18th century, as there could 
be no middle path between 
independence of the colonies and their 
complete subordination to rule from 
London. 

The revolt in the American colonies 
erupted from problems over revenue 
collection common to all the major 
powers after the Seven Years’ War and 
because of a continuation of the conflict 
between France and Britain. After the 
Seven Years’ War, Britain felt the need 
for money to reorganise its territory. 
Because the American colonies had 
been the chief beneficiaries of Britain’s 
victories in the conflict, it made sense 
that they should bear a part of the cost 
of their protection and administration. 
For this purpose, the British Parliament 
passed the Stamp Act, which put a tax 
on legal documents and certain other 
items such as newspapers. The British 
considered these taxes as legal because 
the decision to collect them had been 
approved by the Parliament and 
regarded them as just because the 
money was to be spent in the colonies. 
The Americans responded by claiming 
that they alone had the right to tax 
themselves through their assemblies 
and that they were not represented 
in the British Parliament. “No 
taxation without representation” was 
their demand. 

In October 1765, the Stamp Act 
Congress met in America and drew up 
a memorandum of protest to the 
Crown. There was much disorder in 
the colonies led by groups known as 
the ‘Sons of Liberty'. In 1766, the 
Parliament withdrew the Stamp Act, 
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hut. through the Declaratory Act 
claimed the; power to legislate for the 
colonies. The Stamp Act crisis set the 
pattern of contest for the next ten 
years between the British and the 
American colonies. With each clash the 
Americans improved their own 
thinking about political liberties. 
Throughout the 18th century, the 
Americans became familiar with a 
series of British political writers called 
the Commonwealth men. These writers 
advocated republican political ideas 
and liberties. In Britain, these writers 
were largely ignored as most British 
subjects regarded themselves as the 
Ireest people in the world. But in 
America, these radical books and 
pamphlets were read widely and were 
often accepted at their face value. 


The colonials claimed that through 
the measures imposed between 1763 
to 1776, King George III and the British 
Parliament were attacking those 
liberties and dissolving the moral and 
political bonds t hat formerly united the 
two people. 

In 1773, the British Parliament 
passed a new law relating to the sale 
of tea by the East India Company. The 
measures permitted direct importation 
of tea into the American colonies. 
Although the law actually lowered the 
price of tea. it retained the tax without 
the consent of the colonials. In some 
cities, the colonials refused to permit 
the unloading of tea. In Boston, a 
shipload of tea was thrown into 
the harbour on 16 December 1773. 
This incident came to be known 
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as the -Boston Tea Party’ in 
American history. 

The British cabinet of Lord North 
was determined to assert the authority 
of the British Parliament over the 
resisting colonies. During 1774, the 
British Parliament passed a series of 
laws, known as the Intolerable Acts. 
These measures closed the port of 
Boston, reorganised the Government 
of Massachusetts and allowed troops 
to be quartered in private homes. 
During these years, Committees of 
Correspondences, composed ol citizens 
critical of Britain, had been established 
all over the colonies. In 1774, these 
Committees organised the First. 
Continental Congress in Philadelphia. 
This body hoped to persuade the 
British Parliament to restore self¬ 


government in the colonies and 
abandon its attempt at direct 
supervision of colonial affairs. Despite 
the defeat of the colonial armies at the 
hands of the British troops, the colonial 
assemblies soon began to meet under 
their own authority. Under such 
circumstances, the Second Continental 
Congress met in May 1775. It. led the 
assembly to begin to conduct the 
government of the colonies. By August 

1775. King George III declared the 
colonics to be in rebellion. During the 
winter. Thomas Paine’s pamphlet 
Common Sense galvanised public 
opinion in favour of separation from 
Great. Britain. A colonial anny and navy 
were organised. Finally, on 4 July 

1776, the Continental Congress 
adopted the Declaration of Independence, 


Signii ig the Declaration of Independence at Philadelphia on 4 July 1776 
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whereafter the War for American 
independence continued until 1781 
when the forces of George Washington 
hatui those of Lord Cornwallis at 
f orktown. The Spanish and the French 
forces also came to aid the colonies 
against the British forces. In 1783 the 
freaty of fttria concluded the conflict 
> ien thirteen American colonies had 
established their independence. 

On independence, the Americans 
came to see themselves at first as 
preserving the traditional English 
liberties against a tyrannical Crown and 
a corrupt Parliament and then, as 

, °£i ng a whoIenevv sense oflibeily. 

1 1787t a Constitutional Convention 
was called under the Chairmanshin of 
Oeorge Washington in Philadelphia. 
ITie Convention proposed a constitution 
to provide for a federal system of 
government whereby political authority 
was divided between a central 

* 2 ™? and Ule sta f es - Following 
this the American colonies united 
themselves as the United States of 
America. 
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The French Revolution 
Causes 

Of all the upheavals that have shaken 
the Western civilisation in die moderil 
era tlic french Revolution stands out 
as the most dramatic and complex. It 
not only disrupted the lives of die people 
in France but virtually also of all 
Europeans. The French Revoludon was 
roo.ed m the social and political 
conditions ot France in the 18 th centuiy 
and the ideas prevailing throughout 
Europe in the Age of Enlightenment. 


Scholars have long disputed as to which 
t -hese two was more responsible in 
the French Revolution. Some 
hold that the role of ideas was only 
secondary and the abuses of the Ancien 
Regime were far more grave to make the 

thaMh l °S Un ? Voidable ‘ 0t hers believe 

work of M, U0On Was P ri » la »-ilv the 
wo k ot philosophers, who were 

influenced by the ideas of the 

Enlightenment and that but for their 

“ST the Weal —* orthe 
Ancien Regime could have been 

connected by refonns from above. 

During the French Revolution, it 

became customary to refer to patterns 

of social, political and econondc 

relauonships that had existed in France 

as toe Ancien Regime or 

, U e OW , Regime. The term has come to 

applied generally to the life and 

institutions of pre-revolution Europe. 

oh rally, the term Indicated the rule 

helu of°h' te monarch,es w "h the 

help of bureaucracies and armies 
Economically, the Ancien Regime was 

^2“ by 0,6 P re P<>nderan« of 
apiculture, scarcity of goods, slow 

'nsufun ' unso P histi cated financial 

comneHf? and;ln some cases 
competitive overseas commercial 

empire. Socially. pm-revolution Europe 

emes'whichpos^sed 

establish^ R Cga ‘ Pr^'>^«’ a, |he 
^stablished Roman Catholic and 

Protestant churches, an urban labour 
a mrd n y °r ganised *nto guilds, and 

-d.e!rSres°’ SUbJ “ !,0hit,ht -- 

p.„ thls wa y- lh e 18 th century 
European society was described as 
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traditional. Few persons outside the 
governments advocated reforms, which 
was euphemistically known as the 
'Enlightenment*. The ‘Enlightenment 
Movement' evolved over the course of 
the 18th century and included a 
number of writers, who lived at different 
•times in different countries. They 
worked to expose the contemporary 
social and political abuses and 
argued that ‘Reform’ was not only 
necessary but was also possible. They 
confronted political oppression, 
religious condemnations, and the 
obstacles put up by vested interests. 

Nevertheless, by the mid-18th 
century the philosophers had brought 
I he ideas of ‘Enlightenment* to the 
European public in a vaiiety of formats. 
They corresponded with each other, 
wrote for each other as also for the 
general public, and defended each other 
against, the political and religious 
authorities. Having convinced the 
Europeans that change was after all a 
good idea, they began to suggest 
exactly which changes were most 
desirable. In the process, the 
philosophy s became honoured figures. 
The more prominent among them were 
Voltaire. John Locke, Montesquieu and 
Rousseau. Their enlightened ideas, the 
abuses of power by Ihe governments, 
the oppressive social structure and a 
series of long-festeringconflicts between 
the French inonaiehy and Ihe 
aristocracy ultimately developed into a 
new political rrisis. Thus, like the 
British and the American Revolutions, 
the French Revolution also originated 
from the basic tensions and 


problems that characterised ihe 
contemporary society. 

The French monarchy was unable 
to manage its finances properly and 
failed to come out of the ciisis created 
by the Seven Years’ War (1756-1763). 
The French support to the American 
War of Independence also deepened the 
financial crisis at home. 'The problem 
was worsened when the government 
failed to tap internal resources by 
way of taxation and repay the debt. 
Here it must be noted that France 
paradoxically was a rich nation with an 
impoverished government because the 
aristocracy and the nobility, which had 
the ability to pay, would not pay and 
the peasantry, which did not have the 
means to pay, could not pay either. 

On the eve of the revolution, France 
was ruled by Louis XVI (ruled from 
1774 to 1792). Honest, earnest, but also 
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Marie Antoinette 


clumsy, irresolute and stubborn, 
Louis XVI was more at home when 
engaged in petty intrigues or hunting 
and eating. He was also severely 
handicapped due to his marriage with 
Marie Antoinette, the youngest of the 
sixteen children of Empress Maria 
Theresa. She was improperly educated, 
extravagant and completely isolated 
in the pompous but artificial 
surroundings of the palace of Vers lilies. 
To French patriots, she was a constant 
reminder of the ill-fated alliance with 
Austria during the Seven Years’ War. 

Between 1786-1788, Louis XVI 
appointed several different ministers to 
deal with the financial crisis. Their goal 
was to find ways to persuade the French 
nobles and the Church to pay more 
taxes. In every instance they failed. As 
these negotiations dragged on, the 
Parliament of Paris took the position 


that it lacked authority to institute new 
taxes, which only the Estates’ General 
could do. The Estates’ General had not 
met since 1614. Consequently, in July 
1/88 coming under the pressure of 
circumstances, Louis XVI agreed to 
convene the meeting of the Estates’ 
General the next year. Now difficulties 
arose in connection with the sitting 
arrangement in the Estates’ General. 
This body was comprised of three 
sections, i.e. the clergy, the nobility and 
the middle class known as the 
bourgeoisie. This last category was also 
known as the Third Estate'. The first 
two Estates were generally against 
sitt ing with the Third Estate. 

During the widespread public 
discussions preceding the meeting of 
tlie Estates’ General it became clear that 
the Third Estate, which was comprised 
ol the middle class, would not permit 
the monarchy and the aristocracy to 
decide the future course of the nation. 

When the Estates’ General was 
convened the representatives of the First 
and the Second Estates met separately. 
The Third Estate v/as not. willing to 
tolerate such an arrangement. 
Consequently, its leaders demanded 
that the three Estates should sit 
together and vote as individuals. 
Besides, the representatives of the Third 
Estate should be double in number 
than the First and the Second Estates. 
The question of doubling the numbers 
ol the Third Estate was fiercely debated, 
leaving the issue unresolved . Louis XVI 
again summoned the Estates’ General 
in May 1789. Shortly after the opening 
of the Estates’ General at Versailles, the 
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representatives of the Third Estate, 
angerdd by the King's attitude, took the 
revolutionary step of leaving the Estates’ 
General and declared themselves as the 
National Assembly of France. After this 
the leaders of the. National Assembly 
bound themselves by an oath not to 
separate until they had drafted a 
constitution for France. This ‘Oath of 
the Tennis Court', on 20 June 1789, 
marked the actual beginning of the 
French Revolution. After that the 
National Assembly, which renamed 
itself as the National Constituent 
Assembly, included persons from all the 
three Estates, who shared liberal goals 
for the administrative, constitutional 
and economic reforms of the country. 

The future course of the French 
Revolution came to be marked by 
popular uprisings between July to 
October, 1789. These events, touched 
the population from both the urban and 
die rural areas. The most famous events 
of this period was the fall of Bastille. In 
July, the electors of Fails formed a new 
municipal government and a new 
militia called the National Guard, loyal 
to the National Assembly. 

The National Guard needed 
weapons. Determined to obtain the 
same, they made their way on 14 July 
to the Bastille. At the same time, there 
also assembled a crowd of civilian 
agitators. Bastille was an old fortress, 
which besides being used as a prison 
for many years was also used for storing 
guns and ammunitions. It symbolised 
the hated AncienRegime. The Governor 
of the fortress ordered the troops to 
open fire into the crowd, killing 


ninety-eight and wounding many 
more. Thereafter, the crowd stormed the 
fortress and captured it. The event 
symbolised the destruction of the 
Ancien Regime. 

The next fateful event was the 
scarcity of bread, which occurred due 
to drought and large-scale destruction 
of crops. In October 1789, women 
angered by the high price of bread and 
fired by rumours of the King’s 
continuing reluctance to cooperate with 
the Assembly, marched on to Versailles, 
demanding the King’s return to Paris. 
Rumours of the Queen’s behaviour too 
incensed them. On hearing that the 
people had no bread; she was reported 
to have remarked callously, “Let them 
eat cake”. This story was repeated in 
the Paris newspapers that delighted in 
denouncing the Queen. The National 
Guard, sympathetic to the agitators, led 
the crowd back to Paris. Thus Paris, 
until then the centre of the Ancien 
Regime, now heralded the dawn of the 
new one. 

In the meantime, in August 1789, 
the National Constituent Assembly 
decided that before writing a new 
constitution, it should set forth a 
statement of broad political principles. 
On August 27, the Assembly issued 
The Declaration of the Rights of Man 
and Citizen, which proclaimed that all 
men were bom and shall remain free 
and equal in rights. The natural rights 
so proclaimed were liberty, property, 
security and resistance to oppression. 
The government existed to protect those 
Rights. All Political sovereignty resided 
in the nation and its representatives. 
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The Declaration of Rights of man and 
Citizen lias often been considered as (he 
death certificate of the Ancien Regime. 
This was followed by some stability 
and peace in France until the summer 
of 1792. 

In 1791, the National Constituent 
Assembly managed to complete its 
primary task of drafting a new 
constitution for the nation. The 
constitution provided a dominant 
position lo the middle class. The 
government was converted into a 
limited monarchy without any power. 
Although all citizens possessed the 
same civil rights, the vote was allowed 
only to those who paid a certain 
amount by way of taxes or possessed 
certain amount of property. The 
National Legislative Assembly was 
established with the power to declare 
war and peace. Church lands were 


confiscated and the powers of the 
bishops were limited to a large extent. 
The Legislative Assembly also called for 
elections on the basis of universal 
manhood suffrage. The new elected 
body was called the National 
Convention. 

Since the earliest days of the 
revolution, various clubs of the 
politically like-minded persons had 
organised themselves in Paris. The best 
organised were the Jacobins, who met 
in the monastery of St. Jacques that 
decided their name. This club was 
linked to other local clubs in the 
provinces. The other groups were the 
Girondists and Sans-Culottes. Suns¬ 
et ulottes were the common people of 
Paris. They were anti-monarchical and 
radical in their views, bul were allied 
with the Jacobins. The National 
Convention put Louis XVI to trial in 
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December 1792, who was convicted by 
a very narrow majority, of conspiring 
against the liberty of the people and the 
security of the State. Within twenty four 
hours after the vote, Louis XVI was sent 
to the guillotine. The courage and 
dignity with which he met his death 
impressed even the hostile crowd. 

The King’s execution speeded up the 
succession of events. England, Spain. 
Holland, Prussia and Austria foimed a 
coalition against the French Republic. 
At the same time civil war broke out 
within France. The most controversial 
aspects of the Jacobin rule were the 
economic programme and the ‘Reign of 
Terror’. The ‘Reign of Terror’, which was 
at its height by October 1793 lasted 
for nearly a year. Tribunals were set up 
to try persons who opposed the 
government. Eventually more than 
15,000 persons including Queen Marie 
were guillotined. But under pressure 
the special courts identified with terror 
were wound up and the Jacobin club 
was closed. 

Early in 1795, the Convention 
drafted a new Republican Constitution, 
which had the power to choose a new 
parliament and disband it. The new 
Constitution, which endured from 
1795 to 1799, set up a system of 
republican gbvernment called the 
Directory’ as its . executive was 
composed of five directors to run the 
government.. During this period, 
Napoleon Bonaparte rose to power. 
Napoleon, a man of humble origin, 
began his career as a lieutenant of the 
artillery division of the army. He soon 
demonstrated his remarkable talent as 

\ V. ’ .. ' , 


a military leader, and since he was 
also astute iii publicising himself, 
he promptly became a popular hero 
in France. 


Napoleon Bonaparte 

In 1799. after a successful coup 
against the Directory, Napoleon became 
the First Consul, with virtually 
dictatorial powers. He ordered a 
plebiscite in which 99.9 per cent of the 
voters approved of the new regime. 



Napnlpon Boriapartp as (hr First Consul of 
France in 1799 
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Initially. Napoleon’s achievements met 
the aspirations of the average 
Frenchman. After a series of victories, 
he also succeeded in making peace 
with the enemies of France. Peace 
enabled him to prove his ability as an 
administrator. From 1799 to 1804, he 
introduced a number of reforms. 
Spiralling inflation was checked by a 
series of financial measures 
culminating in the establishment of the 
Bank of France. He also resolved the 
persisting dispute with the Papacy, 
which had arisen out of the confiscation 
of the Church lands in 1789, by 
declaring Catholicism as the religion of 


the majority of Frenchmen. The 
codification of French Law that came to 
be known as 'Napoleonic Code’ was also 
completed. It remained the basis of the 
French legal system in future. 

By 1804 Napoleon was no longer 
satisfied as being the First Consul. Once 
again a plebiscite authorised him to do 
as he wished, and on December 1804, 
in the presence of Pope Pius VII, he 
placed a crown on his own head to 
proclaim himself the Emperor. 
Simultaneously, various republics that 
France controlled were transformed 
into kingdoms, where the brothers of 
Napoleon were put in charge. 
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Meanwhile, war was resumed. The 
Treaty ol England did not permit 
Napoleon to reorganise the political 
structure of Europe according to his 
own plans. So in 1803, the brief interval 
of peace was put to an end. Napoleon 
won battles against Austria, Prussia, 
Italy and Germany. England still 
remained to be dealt with. Finding it 
impossible to destroy the English by 
force of arms, he resolved to subdue 
them by adopting the means of 
economic warfare. This policy came to 
be known as the ‘Continental System’. 

I o give effect to this system, he issued 
a series of decrees forbidding the 
countries of Europe to purchase 
English goods. But the Continental 
System had inherent flaws as the 
continent could not do without the 
English goods. As a result smuggling 
became widespread and Napoleon 
himself was obliged to tolerate it. 
Fortugal and Spain openly continued 
to receive British goods. Thus, the 
System became a cause of resentment 
against Napoleon within Europe. 

The greatest gamble of Napoleon’s 
liie was his invasion of Russia. In 1812, 
he marched against Russia with an 
airny, of 5,00,000 men that included 
conscripts from every pail of Napoleon’s 
Empiie. His entry into Moscow was 
triumphant, but soon turned into one 
of the most terrible militaiy disasters 
in history. From October to December, 
Napoleon’s grand army of 5,00,000 
men was reduced to half a million due 
to scarcity of food, clothes, excessive 
winter and disease. 


Napoleon’s Moscow campaign 
marked the beginning of his fall. The 
whole of Europe again rose against him. 
In 1813, he suffered a decisive defeat 
in a battle near Leipzig. Napoleon 
escaped narrowly and took refuge at 
the Italian island of Elba. The Allied 
powers restored the Bourbon dynasty 
by enthroning Louis XVIII. In 1815, 
Napoleon decided to attempt a 
comeback. But this time he was not 
supported by the French people 
wholeheartedly. Meanwhile, the allies 
again declared war on him 
Consequently, in the famous battle of 
Waterloo, Napoleon suffered his last 
defeat and surrendered to the British. 
He was shipped off to the island of St. 
Helena in the South Atlantic, where he 
died six years later. Louis XVIII was 
again raised to the throne as the King 
of France. & 

Unification ok Italy 

ihe quarter century from 1848 to 1875 
saw momentous political changes in 
Europe. These political changes were 
based on the triple watchwords of 
“Liberty, Equality and,Fraternity”, 
which meant individual political liberty' 
economic equality and fraternity on the 
basis of national unity. 

At. this time Italy was merely a 
geographical expression, divided 
into a number of states. The Italian 
nationalists had long wanted the small 
absolutist principalities of the 
peninsula to be united into a single 
state, but there had been little 
agreement on the means to achieve that 
end. Religious-minded patriots believed 





that the most practicable solution 
would be to federate the states of 
Italy under the presidency of the 
Pope. Moderate nationalists, on 
the other hand, advocated a 
constitutional monarchy. 

Count Camillo Benso di Cavour, 
Giuseppe Mazzini and Garibaldi 
became the leaders oi this unification 
movement. Cavour .was the royal 
minister of the State of Piedmont, which 
was also called the Kingdom of Sardinia. 
His policies that Italy should be unified 
as a democratic republic, were loyally 
supported by his King, Victor 
Emmanuel li. Mazzini also advocated 
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a “free, independent and republican 
Italy." In this he inspired the youth of 
Italy, which became an example for 
other countries of Europe. 

The campaign for unification of 
the Italian peninsula began with efforts 
to expel the Austrians. Sardinia 
unsuccessfully fought against Austria 
in 1848 1849. In 1852, the new King 
of Sardinia, Victor Emmanuel II chose 
Camillo Cavour as Ills minister. Cavour 
believed that if Italians proved 
themselves to be efficient and 
economically progressive, the great 
.powers would accept Italy’s ability to 
govern itself. He worked for free trade, 
construction of the railways, the 
country's economic expansion and 
agricultural improvement. He also 
established the Nationalist Society and 
printing press for publication of 
newspapers to advocate the unification 
of Italy in other Italian states under the 
leadership of Sardinia. Cavour also 
believed that Italy could be unified only 
with the aid of France. Therefore, Cavour 
joined the French and the British side in 
the Crimean War against Russia with a 
hope to raise the question of Italian 
unification at the peace conference. 

In June 1859, war erupted between 
Austria and Sardinia in which Austria 
was defeated and v/as driven out from 
most parts of northern Italy. But on this 
occasion, France betrayed Cavour by 
indirectly supporting. Austria. 
Nonetheless, Lombardy came under 
Sardinia’s control and Parma, Modena, 
Tuscany and Romagna voted to unite 
with Sardinia. In 1860, the republican 
forces under Garibaldi too won victories 


in southern Italy over Sicily; Palermo 
and Naples. Besides, Cavour’s troops 
conquered the Papal states; except the 
area around Rome, which remained 
under the direct control of the Pope. 

Garibaldi’s nationalism bowed 
before republicanism, and he 
unhappily accepted .Sardinia’s 
domination. In late 1860s, the 
southern Italian states joined the' 
northern union forged by Sardinia. In 
March 1861, Victor Emmanuel II was 
proclaimed the King of unified Italy. 
The new state was governed by the 
conservative constitution promulgated 
in 1848 by Charles Albert. The new 
united Italian states confronted 
numerous difficulties, which in some 
aspects continued to affect the nation 
throughout the 20th century. Italy 
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lacked the strong resource-base of 
France and Germany and the overseas 
fade of Britain. 

Unification of Germany 

Before its unification thirty-nine 
German states, which replaced the old 
Holy Roman Empire, grouped together 
in an organisation known as the 
German Confederation. The success of 
the Italians intensified the nationalist 
aspirations in Germany. Their pattern 
of unification was also quite similar 
to that of Italy. In Germany, it was 
Otto von Bismarck (1815-1898), who 
shaped the next thirty years of 
European history. Bismarck began his 
career as a staunch defender of the royal 
privilege during the tumultuous year 
of 1848. As a reward King Wilhelm I 
had appointed him Prussia’s 
representative to the Frankfurt Diet of 
the German Confederation. After 
Frankfurt, he served as the Prussian 
ambassador in St. Petersburg and then 
in Paris. Meanwhile, at home. King 
Wilhelm I was having trouble with the 
liberals in the Prussian Parliament. The 
Parliament had refused to sanction 
money for carrying out reforms in the 
army which the Generals- were 
demanding. While on the verge of 
abdicating, Wilhelm I finally decided 
to call back Bismarck to office 
as Ch’ancellor. 

From the very beginning Bismarck 
made his position clear with the liberals. 
He declared that the great questions of 
the day would be solved not by the 
Parliament and the. Parliamentary 
measures but by ‘blood and iron’. The 


army and most of the bureaucracy 
supported his policies. 

In 1863, new elections sustained 
the liberal majority in the Parliament. 
Therefore, Bismarck had to find some 
other way to draw popular support 
away from the liberals towards the 
monarchy and the army. To achieve 
this, he set the goal of uniting Germany 
under the leadership of Prussia. In this 
he became successful by diverting 
public attention from domestic to 
foreign affairs. In 1864, he entered into 
a war with Denmark over the questions 
of Schleswig and Holstein, areas that 
had long been administered by the 
Danish monarchy. The Austrians 
joined this war in support, of Prussia 
and after defeating Denmark undertook 
the joint administration of the two 
duchies. Thereafter, Bismarck 
concluded different alliances with 
France and Italy to gain their support 
in the event of a war between Prussia 
and Austria. In the summer of 1866, 
war broke out between Austria and 
Prussia over a dispute concerning the 
administration of Schleswig and 
Holstein. The Prussian victory in the 
war and the subsequent Treaty of 
Prague excluded the Habsburgs of 
Austria from the German affairs. Now, 
Prussia became the only major power 
among the German states. In 1867, 
Prussia incorporated all the German 
states north of river Main and their 
ruling dynasties were deposed. 

Prussia and these newly incor¬ 
porated states constituted the North 
German Confederation and Prussia 
became the undisputed leader of this 
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confederation. The Constitution of the 
Confederation, which after 1871 
became the governing document of the 
German Empire, provided for a lower 
legislative house, or Reichstag, to be 
chosen through universal manhood 
suffrage. The Reichstag had little real 
power, and its members knew that the 
army would always support the King 
and his minister. 

Bismarck now awaited an 
opportunity to complete the 
unification process by bringing the 
states of southern Germany into the 
confederation. The occasion arose 
as a result of complex diplomacy 
surrounding the possibility of a 
cousin of Wilhelm I of Prussia 


becoming the monarch of Spain. 
France opposed this idea. Bismarck 
personally edited a press dispatch 
revolving around these negotiations to 
make it appear that Wilhelm I had 
insulted the French ambassador, even 
though this was not the case. The 
French government of Napoleon III 
(the nephew of the illustrious 
Napoleon Bonaparte) quickly fell to 
Bismarck’s bait, and in July 1870 
France declared war against Prussia. 
But once the war began, the states of 
southern Germany rallied behind 
Prussia. On September 1, at the Battle 
of Sedan, the Germans not only 
defeated the French army but also 
captured Napoleon III. By late 
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September, Paris stood besieged. It 
iinally capitulated on 28 January 
1871. Ten days prior to it. in the Hall 
of Mirrors at the Palace of Versailles, 
the establishment oi a unified 
German Empire had been declared. 
Wilhelm l became its Emperor. The 
rulers of t he southern states retained 
i heir positions as heads of theii 
respective states within the new 
Federation. 


This i9th century unification of 
Germany established a strong, coherent 
state in the middle of Europe. It had 
some of the characteristics of a liberal 
government, but power remained 
centred in the monarchy and the 

military. The success of Bismarck’s 
methods of‘blood and iron’, caught the 
popular imagination and tended to 
foster militarism and authoritarianism 
in Germany. 
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CHAPTER 3 


•*? * 


The World from 
1900 to 1919 


The Political Scenario 

Politically speaking, the world at the 
turn of the 19th century did not become 
substantially different from what.it was 
during the preceding decades. The 
primacy of Europe, which was steeped 
in the old world ethos, was still intact 
in the world affairs. The naval 
supremacy of Great Britain was yet to 
be surpassed. Its colonial presence held 
sway over a vast Empire. But it did not 
have the attendant continental 
commitments. There were two 
important reasons for this. The 
accession of Queen Victoria to throne 
in 1837 had severed its. link with the 
Hanoverian Germany. Then, domestic 
and subsequently Imperial politics 
engaged its attention to isolate itself 
gradually from the intricate issues of 
European politics. Germany, on the 
other hum) iva« reckoned as the 
supreme land power. Italy, Japan and 


United States situated in three different 
continents, were yet to. emerge as 
formidable powers. Thus, Austria- 
Hungary, Russia and Turkey along with 
Germany dominated continental 
Europe to the east of the river Rhine while 
the British, Russian and Chinese 
Empires dominated Asia. The continent 
of Africa was going through the process 
of partition by the dominant colonial 
powers as in the preceding century. In 
sum, the appearance of a European 
order was preserved as earlier at the 
beginning of the 20th century. This 
order was, in fact,, preserved more by 
“the immense forces of. tradition and 
sentiment" as any readjustment to it was 
perceived aS threatening to the entire 
global power struqture. 

The principles of liberalism and 
nationalism, prevailing over the greater 
part of Europe, assumed further 
competitive and pernicious dimensions. 
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The peoples ,and governments of 
various European states, begem to cast 
long colonial eyes over distant lands and 
far-older civilisations all over the world. 
This new obsessive political outlook 
brought in its wake ever new and far 
more intricate problems. One of the 
primary causes that gave rise to sustain 
this political outlook was the amazing 
development in the fields of science and 
technology. These developments were 
applied not only to industry but also 
to the development of sophisticated 
weaponry with devastating conse¬ 
quences. Thus, the period preceding the 
outbreak of the World War I came to be 
aptly described as the ‘period of armed 
peace’. The extension of the European 
control over the rest of the world and 
the keen rivalry which such a process 
entailed formed the most important 
feature of this period. 

The European order, as. mentioned 
above, was indeed there, merely in 
appearance. Within the contoent;. the 
Triple Alliance of Germany,; Austria- ‘ 
Hungary and Italy on the one hand and 
the Dual Alliance of France and’RhsSia 
on the other held the crucial balance 7 •of', 
power, with a slow drift towards change. 
beginning only in 1890 in the 
continental power politics. Ih this year, 
Otto von Bismarck was dismissed from 
the office of the Imperial Chancellor by 
the young Kaiser ^Vilhelm II. With him 
were also renounced the German 
policies of not directly interfering in the 
affairs of the Near East. Such a policy 
was impinged on the German fear of 
pushing Russia into the arms of France. 
Besides, Bismarck had. also abstained 


from building up a navy that would 
raise the ire of Great Britain. Now, with 
the change of guards in the German 
foreign office, the country boldly moved 
ahead to protect its commercial and 
colonial interests in the Near East. 
This had portents of German navy 
rivalling the British naval power. Kaiser 
Wilhelm II and the generation of 
Germans whom he presided over were 
eager to win triumphs of their own. 
Moreover,, no single hand in Berlin now 
controlled the foreign policy of the 
German Empire. Rather, it came to be 
presented by an unstable compromise 
between the 1 views of the Kaiser, the 
Imperial Chancellor holding office and 
the Foreign Office; : ‘ . . 

Of course, the divided nature of the 
political stage in Europe at the turn of 
the century did not prevent concerted 
political action on the part of the various 
power groupings; In what, is known as 
the Concert,of Europe, the. countries 
like..: Austria-Hungary,; : France, 
Gerrpany, Great.Brithn. Russia and 
Italyvacted jointly^'whibh^jfQf-.^b'me 
years^prevented le^s^r cionmbts from! 
■.assnrriirig wider: .dimensions.' But ht the • 
same time It must hisp b.e -rhehtiohed ' 
that the members of theCdncertoften 
engaged in playing out one against 
another) which ultimately led : to its 
failure in sustaining peace in Europe 
and by implication in die world. 

Developments Leading to the 
World War I 

The beginning of the 20th century saw 
Great Britain and the Dutch locked in 
a struggle for supremacy in South 
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Africa. The struggle had begun in 
October, 1899 because of the refusal 
first by the Dutch republic of Transvaal 
followed by the other Dutch republics, 
also known as Boer republics, to give 
political rights to immigrants of Anglo- 
Saxon origin. The majority in Great 
Britain viewed this struggle as a just 
war as die Boer republics had denied 
lawful rights to the British citizens. Such 
a perception in Britain stood in sharp 
contrast to the European public 
opinion, which was inclined to view the 
struggle as another example of British 
hegemonism. Elsewhere in the world, 
the public opinion was ho different. 

The Boer War 

The Boers, having had a successful 
struggle against Great Britain earlier, 
were well aware of the inadequacy of 
the British militaiy presence in South 
Africa. They knew only too well that 
this time round, much before the war 
comes to an end, some European power 
would come to their aid. The British on 
their part did not fully appreciate the 
tenacity and tactical ability of a mobile 
force of irregular fighters on its own 
ground. The farmers of the Dutch 
republics were in fact , a force of a high 
class irregulars. Were it not for their lax 
discipline, excessive caution and 
inability to act on a united plan', the war 
would have dragged on to a much 
longer time in their favour than what 
it took for the British to subjugate 
the Boers. 

After a series of small batties, which 
saw extremely thin and extended lines 
of defence that proved difficult to be 


penetrated by the mounted British 
infantry, successes slowly came 
chipping in. Finally, the war- fought over 
thousands of square miles involving, in 
all, 450, 000 British soldiers came to 
an end on 31 May 1902. The victory 
was gained after the British mounted 
columns cleared one after another zone 
of Boer resistance into which the vast 
theatre of war had been split, striking 
at their mobility. It was a long and 
sustained campaign and continued 
over a period of two and a half years. 

Inside Britain the coming of the 
Liberals to power in 1905 brought to 
office, R.B. Haldane, an imaginative 
Secretary of State for War. He took steps 
not only to maintain the British naval 
supremacy but also reorganised the 
army based on the lessons drawn from 
the Boer War. Outside Britain the 
evidence of Imperial solidarity, which 
came to fore during the war, did not 
escape the notice of foreign powers. 
Even though the military prestige of 
Britain suffered to soriie extent because 
of the protracted nature of resistance 
that it had to face in overcoming .the - 
Boers, the war demonstrated the British 
mastery of the sea. . In fact, Britain’s 
naval strength deterred its European 
rivals from coming to the rescue of 
the Boers. . ' 

Politics of Alliances 

At the beginning of the 20th century, 
for Britain to just maintain its naval 
supremacy and to continue with its 
policy of ‘splendid isolation’ was no 
longer appearing to be holding good. 
Informed opinion within the country 
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was drifting towards the idea of winning 
over an ally on the mainland of Europe. 
Germany, on account of its being a 
potential challenge to British naval 
supremacy and militarily the most 
formidable power in Europe with a 
rising population and a long tradition 
of forceful forward diplomacy, was the 
obvious choice. The Kaiser of Germany 
was Queen Victoria’s grandson. The 
country had helped in saving Wellington 
at Waterloo. Besides, Germany could be 
a potential counterweight to Russia, 
which was a serious rival to Britain in 
the Middle and the Far East. Thus, 


during the course of the Boer War, 
Joseph Chamberlain, the then Colonial 
Secretary of Britain, sought to work out 
a closer relationship with Germany. 
A beginning could be made by a secret 
agreement over Morocco, where the 
interests of Germany were growing 
continually. But the Kaiser listened 
more to Baron von Holstein, an official 
in the German Foreign Ministry. 
Holstein kept feeding the Kaiser and the 
Imperial Chancellor Bulow with the idea 
that Britain always pursued the policy 
of using others for its own benefit and 
that, such being the habit of Britain, 
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Germany could ask for a bigger price 
for its friendship with that country. In 
the opinion of Holstein, any alternative 
agreement between Britain and France 
at that point of time was highly 
improbable. 

The German attitude took the 
patience out of Chamberlain’s ken. 
Meanwhile, the British press called for 
an understanding with Russia even at 
the prospect of having to make 
considerable sacrifices in China and 
the Persian Gulf. The press also 
called the attention of the British 
Government towards the increasing 
naval strength of Germany. Under such 
circumstances, the other power in 
Europe, which could become a possible 
ally was. France. But there was little in 
terms of commonality between the two 
countries. France was the only 
acknowledged republic in Europe 
whereas the Britain of those days was 
essentially aristocratic. Besides, France 
was the sworn traditional enemy of 
Britain, which had shown nothing more 
than lip sympathy while the former 
went down before the German might 
only about thirty years ago. To make 
matters worse, the two countries had 
come to the brink of war in 1898 over 
Fashoda (later renamed Kodok) in 
Sudan on the west bank of the upper 
Nile river. France at the turn of the 
century seemed to an average 
Englishman as a country deeply divided 
within. It had a system of government 
which claimed little popular support. 
Above all, the entry of Alexander 
Millerand to the French Cabinet in 
1899, the first Socialist in any 


European country to do so, was hardly 
a reassuring thing to a Conservative 
Government in Britain. 

The Anglo-French Entente 

Inspite of these obstacles, a thaw was 
reached in Anglo-French relations in the 
beginning of the 20th century. It 
became possible largely owing to the 
good offices of King Edward VII, whose 
visit to Paris in May 1903 broke the ice. 
The negotiations that ensued this 
successful royal visit between 
Lansdowne and Delcasse, the respective 
Foreign Ministers of Britain and France, 
resulted in a series of agreements in 
April 1904, which collectively came to 
be known as the Anglo-French Entente. 
It was by far the most important 
diplomatic event in the early years of 
the 20th century and survived until the 
fall of France in the World War II. 

Under the first agreement. Great 
Britain undertook not to alter the 
political status of Egypt, which even as 
a semi-independent Turkish province, 
was under its occupation and France 
committed not to obstruct the British 
action there. Similarly, France 
undertook not to alter the political 
status of Morocco, which was under its 
occupation even as Britain promised 
not to obstruct French action there. 
'1'here was to be trade-related freedom 
both in Egypt and Morocco for at least 
thirty years. Besides, no fortifications 
were to be erected on the Moorish coast 
opposite Gibraltar. France was to reach 
a separate agreement with Spain on the 
status of Morocco. The Egyptian 
government was allowed to handle the 
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financial matters freely as long as it paid 
the due interest on the debt it had 
incurred. Besides, the legal position of 
the Suez Canal was also settled as per 
the wishes of France. 

Under the second agreement, 
France gave up its fishing rights off the 
coast of Newfoundland. In return, it 
received uninterrupted access from its 
possessions on the Niger to those on 
Lake Chad in a territorial readjustment 
in West Africa. 

As per the third agreement, the two 
countries accepted to refrain from 
armed intervention or the acquisition 
of special privileges in the Menam basin. 
France conceded to British influence on 
all Siamese (now Thai) territory to the 
west of this neutral zone and on Gulf of 
Siam (modem Thailand) including the 
Malaya Peninsula and its contiguous 
islands. Britain on its part accepted 
French influence in all Siamese territory 
on the east and south-east of the 
neutral zone. Besides, Britain also 
abandoned its objection to the tariff 
introduced in Madagascar by France 
since its occupation by the latter 
in 1896. In 1906, on the need of 
a special arrangement in case 
of the New Hebrides island, an 
Anglo-French condominium was 
duly established there. 

The Anglo-French Entente not only 
solved the outstanding problems 
between France and Britain but also 


of Europe into two armed camps, for 
there was no longer any doubt where 
Great Britain stood.” But, as Lord 
Rosebery, the Liberal ex-Premier noted, 
the Entente Cordiale did not take into 
confidence Germany, which was the 
strongest military power in Europe, 
over Morocco. Undoubtedly, this short 
shrift given to Germany eventually led 
Britain into a war against the former. 

The Franco-Russian Alliance 

The Anglo-French Entente had its own 
effect upon the relations between Russia 
and Britain. The two countries were on 
the worst of terms during the greater 
part of the 19 th century. After its bitter 
experiences in Bulgaria, the Russian 
Tsars were feeling increasingly attracted 
towards the Far East. The collapsing 
Chinese Empire in that region was 
offering greater prospects to the Tsars. 
Thus, to ensure support in the West, 
Russia was seeking an alliance with 
France. Since the late 1880s, ties 
between the two countries were 
increasing owing to financial 
transactions and military exchanges. 
A political agreement had also been 
reached between the two governments 
in 1891 to coordinate their political 
actions. To top these engagements, both 
countries had entered into a military 
convention that was officially 
announced iri the beginning of 1895 


to pre-empt any attack by . the 
paved the way for a much closer.- Triple Alliance. -. 
understanding between the two The Franco-Russian Alliance did 
countries in future. “In retrospect it can not go down well in either Berlin or 
be seen as a step in the direction of war London.’ Nor did it succeed in 
for it did much to crystallise the division camouflaging the military and -internal 



political weaknesses of the allied 
partners. “Actually, both powers were 
a good deal weaker than appeared on 
the surface, as the events of the next 
ten years were to prove, and it was not 
until the weight of the British Empire 
was thrown into the scale that the new 
group was a match for its older rival.” 

The Status of the Triple Alliance 

Next to .Germany, the other European 
power of consequence and an 
integrated member of the Triple 
Alliance, was the Dual Monarchy of 
Austria-Hungary. But as a multiracial 
Slate, it suffered from all the 
disadvantages attendant upon the 
rising tide of nationalism. Its Emperor 
Franz Josef, was an avowed follower of 
the policy of moderation. He had refused 
to establish a military dictatorship in 
Bohemia. But his German allies and 
Hungarian subjects came together in 
an unholy alliance to offset the balance 
upon which his regime depended. For 
Germany, the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire was only a recruitment ground 
for its army and a crucible against the 
Russian pressure. For the German 
interest too, the Empire had to outlaw 
its millions of Slavs, who counted 
among its most loyal subjects. 
This policy suited the Hungarians, 
whose own treatment of minorities was 
no better: • 

The third member of the Triple 
Alliance was Italy, which had agreed to 
put its enmity aside against Austria for 
the sake of .its antagonism towards • 
France over the latter’s policy in Africa,. 
Besides, Italy's - Mediterranean interests 


clashed with those of France. It 
questioned the occupation by France 
of such territories as Savoy, Nice, 
and Corsica. 

The Status of the Ottoman Empire 

On the margin of Europe lay the 
Ottoman Empire sprawled across 
the Balkans, the Near East, and 
part of North Africa. Despite its 
characterisation as ‘the Sick Man of 
Europe’ by Tsar Nicholas I, it was a 
power capable of holding its 
ramshackle dominions, composed of 
people of many different races and 
creeds, together. During the 
concluding years of the 19th century 
it had crushed an Armenian revolt and 
beaten the Greeks decisively. 

The Moroccan Question 

The Anglo-French Entente, as has 
been mentioned above, focussed its 
attention upon the problems of the 
Mediterranean and such lands as 
Morocco, Bosnia, Herzegovina, Tripoli 
and the Balkan Peninsula, whose 
shores were washed by its waters. It is 
also necessary to mention that the 
Entente gave France a free hand in 
Morocco. However, the Foreign Minister 
of France, Delcasse committed a 
blunder by not taking Germany into 
confidence in regard to that country. 
The Imperial Chancellor of Germany, 
Bulow took this opportunity to drive 
home the German contention that 
Morocco was an international and not 
just a French concern. Moreover,' he' 
also, used the issue to test the strength. 
of the Entente..:.. ... ' v *. .... 
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Thus, the Moroccan question was 
reopened in March 1895 in a new form 
by Kaiser Wilhelm II who brought it to 
the fore while making a speech to the 
German colony at Tangier. The official 
version of the Imperial speech stated, 
‘It is to the Sultan in his capacity of 
independent sovereign that I pay my 
visit today. I hope that under his 
sovereignty a free Morocco will remain 
open to the peaceful competition of 
all nations without monopoly or 
annexation of a policy of absolute 
equality.’ The same year, in the month 
of April, Bulow pushed the matter 
further by calling for a conference of the 
signatories to the Treaty of Madrid 
(1880) on Morocco. The Sultan of 
Morocco, Abdul Aziz IV accordingly 
invited a conference of the concerned 
parties at Tangier. The French Foreign 
Minister, Delcasse resisted' such a 
proceeding but finally gave in to the 
suggestion of a conference at the 
intercession of the US President, 
Theodore Roosevelt. It was incidentally 
the first such decisive intervention of the 
United States in a European crisis. Now 
the conference was held at Algeciras 
from January to April, 1906. In the 
meantime the Liberal Government in 
Great Britain had given way to a 
Conservative one replacing Balfour by 
Campbell Bannerman as Prime Minister 
and Lansdowne by Grev as the Foreign 
Minister. Of course, such a change of 
guard in Britain did not effect the Anglo- 
French bonhomie. Rather military 
consultations between the two countries 
continued at intervals until 1914. 


The conference on its part put the 
Franco-German contest on an even 
scale. France and Spain jointly obtained 
the control of the Moroccan police while 
Germany succeeded in making the 
Moroccan issue a multilateral concern. 
As regards its net results, the 
conference also brought Great Britain, 
France and Russia closer besides 
showing the rise of the US as a 
world power. 

The Anglo-Russian Convention 

The Anglo-Russian Convention, signed 
on 31 August 1907, helped in burying 
their past rivalries and brought the 
two countries to an understanding 
on issues pertaining to Persia, 
Afghanistan, and Tibet. Under the 
Convention, it was agreed to carve out 
in Persia a large Russian and small 
British spheres of influence with a 
neutral zone in between where both 
would be placed on an equal footing. 
The two countries also agreed to 
maintain status quo in the Persian Gulf. 
With regard to Afghanistan, Great 
Britain promised not. to take any 
measure that would be threatening to 
Russia. Russia on its part promised to 
conduct its political relation with Kabul 
through the British Foreign Office. 
Concerning Tibet, the two countries 
agreed to respect its territorial integrity 
and abstain from any interference in its 
internal administration. ' 

The Awakening of the Far East 

At the turn of the 19 th century, the Far 
East assumed world-wide importance. 
The balance of power in this region had 
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clearly shifted in favour of an aggressive 
Japan, which aimed at establishing its 
supremacy over the whole area to the 
detriment of competing European 
powers. The focus was primarily on 
China and the Korean peninsula. 
Foreign attention for a time was 
concentrated on the internal 
developments in China, where the rise 
of ultra-nationalist Boxers mder the 
inspiration of the Dowager Empress 
(1835-1908) of China, made the lives 
of foreigners unsafe. Thus, putting 
aside mutual rivalries the European 
powers despatched an international 
force to the Far East in 1900 to crush 
the Boxers. When the mission was 
ac hieved. China was called upon to pay 
a heavy price as part of the settlement, 
which was reached in September 1901. 
Under the settlement, the Chinese 
Emperor Kwang Hsi tendered apologies 
to Berlin and Tokyo for the murders of 
German and Japanese diplomats. The 
Emperor also agreed to an indemnity 
of 450,000,000 Taels. Besides, two 
Imperial princes were sentenced to 
death, three high officials were ordered 
to commit suicide, and three leading 
Mandarins were beheaded. 

The Boxer settlement was followed 
by an Anglo-Japanese agreement in 
January 1902. By this agreement the 
two countries authorised each other to 
safeguard their special interests in China 
and Korea. The agreement also enabled 
Great Britain to leave the Pacific Waters 
to concentrate on the North Sea and 
the Atlantic where it had to face 
a growing naval presence of Germany. 
Japan’s prestige, on the other hand. 


soared to reach its climax in 1905, when 
it humbled Russia in a decisive war. 

The Russo-Japaueso War of 190;> 

By the turn of the century, Russian 
influence was growing in northern 
China. Not only was it deploying troops 
into Manchuria but also laying railways 
connecting Vladivostok and Port 
Arthur with the Siberian system under 
permission from Peking. It was a matter 
about which Japan was very sensitive. 
Japan’s anxiety further increased when 
in the winter of 1902-03, Russia 
increased its activities in north Korea 
and moved its troops towards the Yalu 
River under the pretext of protecting 
nationals who were cutting timber there 
in right of a concession from the Chinese 
government. Negotiations, therefore, 
ensued between Russia and Japan and 
an agreement was reached in January 
1904. Under the agreement, Japan 
promised to regard Manchuria as out¬ 
side its sphere of infiuence while Russia 
was to give a similar undertaking in 
respect of Korea. But because no 
Russian response was received within 
the stipulated time of three weeks, 
Japan severed its diplomatic relations 
with Russia. Contrary to European 
perceptions, Japan was in a better state 
of preparedness. Its army had been 
greatly expanded, reorganised and 
re-equipped. Its navy was also a 
homogeneous, efficient, and ably 
organised force. Besides, Japan had a , 
clear advantage of being close to the 
theatre of war, whereas Russia had 
difficulty in reinforcing its Far Eastern 
troops from far off. Both countries 
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sought economic assistance from 
outside. While Japan relied on London 
and New York, Russia did so on France. 
Japanese forces defeated the Russian 
armies in the battles of Liaoyang, 
Shaho, and Mukden between 20 
February and 10 March 1905. The 
Japanese navy, under the brilliant 
leadership of Admiral Togo, also 
destroyed the Russian sea power in Port 
Arthur in the Pacific. Togo also inflicted 
a crushing defeat on the Baltic fleet of 
Russia in the battle of Tsushima on 
27-28 May. 

Japan had achieved its war aim by 
the summer of 1905. Therefore, through 
the US mediation a settlement was 
reached between Russia and Japan 
by the Treaty of Portsmouth on 
5 September 1905. Under this treaty 
Russia accepted Japan’s interest in 
Korea and transfered its lease of Liao- 
Tung and the southern branch of the 
Chinese Eastern Railway from Port 
Arthur to Changchun to Japan, 
subject to Chinese consent. Besides, 
Russia also ceded in southern half of 
the island of Sakhalin to Japan. Both 
sides agreed to withdraw their forces 
from Manchuria and declared not to 
use their railways there for strategic 
purposes. 

The Treaty of Portsmouth was to 
have far-reaching implications for the 
Tsarist regime. Its defeat in the war led 
to rebellion-at home. Though for the 
time being.it was suppressed, yet it 
sowed the seeds of the Bolshevik 
Revolution of 1917. The treaty also 
indirectly effected the power balance in 
Europe. For the hawks in Germany a 


war on two fronts hereafter did not seem 
so formidable a proposition that was 
to unfold in 1914. Japan’s victory over 
a European power also added 
confidence to the rising tide of 
nationalism in India, Turkey, Persia 
;md many other countries. Japanese 
victory, as has been mentioned earlier, 
also led to an Anglo-Japanese Treaty 
of Alliance. By the new treaty Great 
Britain recognised the paramount 
interests of Japan in Korea while Japan 
recognised a similar right on the 
part of Great Britain in the Indian 
frontier region. 

The Manchurian Crisis 

Japan followed this treaty swiftly by 
making an agreement with Korea on 
17 November 1905 and appointed 
Prince Ito as the Resident-General at 
Seoul. But Prince lto was murdered by 
a Korean in 1909 partly because of the 
hostility aroused among the mass of the 
Korean people due to overbearing and 
unscrupulous conduct of the 
Japanese, who came to Korea to 
advance their fortunes. But the incident 
did not deter the Japanese forward 
policy. On 22 August 1910, it annexed 
Korea with tacit approval of Russia and 
Great Britain. Apart from Korea, Japan 
also pursued a forward policy in regard 
to China. Its victory over Russia had 
brought the country into Manchuria. 
Therefore, China per force agreed to the 
terms of the Portsmouth settlement. 
Besides, by a Sino-Japanese agreement 
of 22 December 1905 China agreed not 
only to open sixteen towns in 
Manchuria to foreign trade and 
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residence but also to the reconstruction 
of the light railways built during the 
war by Japan to connect Antung on the 
Korean frontier with Mukden. However, 
a good deal of friction ensued before the 
work of reconstruction was finished in 
1911. China tried to embroil Japan with 
Great Britain and the US by granting 
railway concessions to British 
American interests in that region. In 
1909 the US proposed an international 
loan for China to enable her to purchase 
the foreign-controlled Manchurian 
railways and thereby to ensure its 
neutralisation. But Russia and Japan 
united to reject the scheme. The 
rejection of the US initiative showed 
that the country was still a long way 
from becoming a world power. Moreover, 
amidst speculation of a conflict between 
the US' and Japan over the subject of 
immigration, a third Anglo-Japanese 
Treaty of Alliance was signed in 1911. 
The treaty made the rising power of 
Japan in the Far East clear. China, on 
the other hand experienced breaking 
down of government machinery in all 
its provinces. Finally in 1912, a 
change in Manchu regime was effected 
by Yuan Shih-Kai, who founded a 
new dynasty. 

Crisis in the Near East 

Since the last general settlement of 
affairs in the Near East by the Treaty of 
Berlin in 1878, there had been little 
change save "the passing of Egypt for 
all practical purposes under the British 
rule. Despite the strong centrifugal 
tendencies in operation in the Balkans, 
the decaying Ottoman Empire was in 


no position to take advantage of it. The 
acquisition of Cyprus and domination 
over Egypt by the Treaty of Berlin, had 
removed the strategic importance of 
Ottoman Turkey from the point of view 
of the British Empire. Similarly, the 
Russian focus after the Treaty of 
Portsmouth, shifted to the Middle from 
the Near East. This left the arena wide 
open for Germany to step in. The 
intentions of Kaiser Wilhelm II in this 
regard had come to fore at the time of 
the Armenian massacres, which took 
place at the end of the 19th century. To 
a generation in Britain, which had 
known the cold-blooded extermination 
of six million Jews in Germany and 
unnumbered millions of political 
prisoners in the labour camps of 
Siberia, the Armenian massacres at 
Urfa (September 1895) and in 
Constantinople (August 1896) with the 
full concurrence of Sultan Abdul . 
Hamid II by fanatical ‘Muslim’ and 
regular Turkish soldiers obviously 
evoked sharp reactions from the British 
establishment and general public. But 
the Conservative Government of 
Salisbury, could not take any action 
because, as Liberal Rosebery declared, 
‘isolated action means a European war’. 
The Armenian crisis resulted in 
the strengthening of the German 
position at Constantinople with the 
commensurate weakening of the 
British position there. Its ultimate effect 
was to be felt at the outbreak of the 
World War I. 

At the beginning of the 20th 
century, Turkish misrule in Macedonia 
provoked another crisis. In October 
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1903, the Austrian and Russian 
governments agreed upon what was 
referred to as the Murzsteg programme 
of reforms, which provided for the 
division of Macedonia into zones, each 
administered by one of the two. But 
owing 'to an announcement by the 
Austro-Hungarian government in 
January 1908 to survey the route for 
railway through the Sanjak of 
Novibazar, the Russian suspicion was 
aroused leading to the -termination of 
cooperation between St. Petersburg and 
Vienna in the affairs of the Balkans. The 


same year in July in a coup, what is 
known as the Young Turk Revolution, 
a group of officers seized power from 
Sultan Abdul Hamid II. The foremost 
among these officers was Anwar Pasha. 
In one of his first acts, the convening of 
a Parliament of the whole Ottoman 
Empire raised the serious Bosnia and 
Herzegovina question. Though formally 
under the occupation of Austria- 
Hungary, these two provinces were in 
theory, parts of the Ottoman Empire 
and as such could send representatives 
to the new Turkish Parliament. This 
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created hackles in Vienna. Moreover, 
Serbia under its new monarch, Peter I 
was looking forward to the union of ail 
Southern Slavs. So Vienna moved 
swiftly to bring the situation under 
control by entering into a covert 
understanding with Russia in 
September 1908. By this understanding, 
it was mainly agreed that Austria- 
Hungary would be allowed to annex 
Bosnia and Herzegovina in return for 
supporting Russia’s demand for the 
opening of the Bosphorus and the 
Dardanelles to Russian warships. 
Besides, Vienna also sought to secure 
Bulgaria’s support by assuring Prince 
Ferdinand that he could announce 
Bulgaria’s independence. Accordingly, 
on 5 October 1908, Bulgaria was 
proclaimed atTirnovo as an independent 
kingdom, and on the following day 
Franz Josef announced the annexation 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina to the 
Habsburg dominions. The absence of 
any serious great power objection to 
these developments put the Serbs in an 
unenviable position. Serbia, however, 
could not fight alone. Vienna’s 
diplomacy effectively isolated it. Finally, 
at the end of March 1909 Serbia 
recognised the annexation and also 
undertook to live with the Dual 
Monarchy of Austria-Hungary on 
neighbourly terms. Upon this, the 
Imperial Chancellor of Germany, Bulow 
wrote: ‘For the first time the Austro- 
German alliance proved its strength in 
a genuine conflict. The group of Powers 
whose influence had been so much 
over-estimated at Algeciras fell to 
pieces when faced with the tough 
problems of continental policy’. 


However, the contending powers in 
the meantime continued their arms 
build-up on an unprecedented scale. A 
flare was in the offing. Once more, it 
occurred in Morocco after Abdul Aziz IV 
was overthrown in 1908 by his brother 
Muiai Hafld. But the new Sultan was 
hardly more secure on his throne. In 
1909, the Riff tribesmen rose in rebellion 
against Spain compelling it to send an 
army of 50 thousand men to bring the 
former into submission. In 1911, tribes 
around Fez also revolted and besieged 
the capital. In despair, Muiai Hafid sent 
an SOS to France, which then occupied 
Fez. During the same time, the 
Spaniards also landed a force at Larache. 
Germany, furious at these developments, 
sent a warship by the name Panther to 
Agadir to lend help in case of need to 
their subjects and proteges as well as to 
the considerable German interests in that 
territory. Besides, in justification of this 
step, Berlin announced demise of the 
Treaty of Algeciras. The reaction to the 
arrival of the Panther at Agadir was more 
violent in London than in Paris, where 
negotiations followed with the German 
government regarding compensation to 
be paid by France for a free hand in 
Morocco. Germany realising the 
potential of a Franco-British united 
action modified its demands. As a result, 
in 1912 France established a 
Protectorate over Morocco, while 
conceding to the maintenance of tariff 
equality. Besides, France also ceded 
some hundred thousand square miles 
of the French Congo. The fracas in 
Morocco left many bitter memories on 
both sides of tire North Sea. 
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In the meantime, in September 1911 
Italy declared war on Turkey on the 
pretext of ill-treatment of her nationals 
and interference with her trade. In 
actuality, Italy was growing 
apprehensive of the consolidation of the 
French position in Morocco from where 
it could cast its eyes on Tripoli. The 
refusal of the British government to allow 
the passage of the Turkish troops 
through Egypt to come to the aid of 
Tripoli enabled Italy to seize the latter 
with ease. Consequently, Turkey ceded 
Tripoli to Italy, when peace was reached 
at Ouchy in October 1912. The conflict 
had an important bearing on the 
European politics as it saw the passage 
of Italy from the Triple Alliance to the 
Triple Entente, which was to prove 
significant when the World War I came. 

It were the formation of the Balkan 
League and its victories in the field 
which made the truce possible. The 
Bulgarian Prime Minister, Gueshoff and 
its King Ferdinand, were the brains 
behind the League. They believed that 
the aspirations of Bulgaria would be 
realised only in cooperation with other 
Balkan states. So for the time being they 
were willing to sink their differences 
with Serbia. Consequently, with 
Russian support a treaty between 
Serbia and Bulgaria was signed in 
March 1912. In May, the Greek 
government joined the alliance. In 
August the adhesion of Montenegro 
was secured. A military convention 
followed in September. Apparently, 
these documents provided for mutual 
support if any great power tried to 
annex or occupy any Balkan territory 


under Turkish rule. There was also a 
secret annexe to the treaty which 
provided for common action by 
the larger States subject to 
Russian approval against Turkey in 
case of disturbance within the 
Ottoman Empire. 

But soon the Turkish promises of 
reform in Albania evoked complaints of 
neglect from Sofia and Belgrade and 
Montenegro began to mobilise its forces. 
The joint assurance by Austria- 
Hungary and Russia on 7 October to 
take upon itself the task of 
implementing the reforms did not 
prevent Montenegro and other 
Christian States of the Balkans from 
taking up arms. On 3 November, 
with the Bulgarians threatening 
Constantinople itself, Turkey asked for 
intervention of the Powers. Amidst 
confusion prevailing all over, a 
conference of the ambassadors of the 
Powers was called in London, where the 
representatives of the belligerents 
signed a treaty in December 1912. The 
treaty was, however, repudiated by 
Anwar Pasha leading to renewed 
fighting. Adrianople fell to the combined 
attack of the Bulgarians and Serbs. The 
Greeks captured Jannina, At the end 
of May 1913, therefore, Turkey was 
forced to sign a treaty by which 
Greece obtained Salonika, Southern 
Macedonia and Crete. Serbia secured 
northern Macedonia and Bulgaria was 
given Thrace and the Aegean coast. 
In turn, Bulgaria surrendered 
Silistria to Romania. Turkey regained 
Constantinople and a foothold in 
eastern Thrace. 
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■ A month had barely passed after 
this agreement when the Bulgarians 
again pounced on the Serbian forces in 
Macedonia and also went after Salonika. 
But the Serbs and Greeks stood up to 
the Bulgarian attack while the 
Romanian government, to prevent a 
Bulgarian hegemony, sent an army 
across the river Danube. Even the Turks 
taking advantage of the situation 
recaptured Adrianople. This violent 
change in fortune resulted in the treaty 
of Bucharest (August 1913). By this 
treaty. Bulgaria lost its access to the 
Aegean sea and its gain in Macedonia. 
Bulgaria was also compelled to cede to 
Romania some territory to the 
population of 3,40,000. The Turks 
retained Adrianople. By 1913 an 
independent Albania was also 
established. 

The crisis showed that a war could 
be averted by cooperation between 
Great Britain and Germany. Yet in 
.Germany the strength of military was 
growing. In Paris the feeling was much 
the same. From Vienna ue French 
Ambassador was reporting that ‘the 
feeling that the nations are moving 
towards a conflict, urged by an 
irresistible force, grows from day to 
day’. It only required a spark, which 
was provided by the murder on 28th 
June 1914 at Serajevo in Bosnia of the 
Archduke Francis Franz Ferdinand, the 
heir to the Habsburg throne. The 
incident set into motion a sequence of 
events which five weeks later 
culminated in the World War I. However, 
none of the Heads of State for one 
reason or another made efforts to stop 


it. On 23 July 1914, Austria served its 
ten-fold ultimatum on Belgrade to 
respond within 48 hours. Shortly 
afterwards, on 31 July Germany gave 
an ultimatum to Russia demanding 
the cessation of the mobilisation of its 
forces within 12 hours. On the following 
day, Germany and Russia were at war. 
On 3 August, Germany further 
declarer, at on France and its troops 
crowed the Belgian frontier. It was 
i evocation enough for Britain to put 
^ any on notice to withdraw from 
Belgium. Failing to get any response, 
Britain in the midnight of 4-5 August 
announced its participation in the war. 
Basically, the main cause of the conflict 
lay in the Near East. ‘I shall not see the 
world war’, Bismarck observed to Ballin 
in 1891, ‘but you will, and it will start 
in the East’. 

Causes of the World War l 

The immediate provocr don in the form 
of the murder of Ar hduke Francis 
Ferdinand apart, tl ^re were other 
causes responsible fc 'he outbreak of 
the World War I. These • auses were in 
the making for over a eneration. First 
of all, there was the fee. - ag of extreme 
nationalism that inflamed racial pride 
among people belonging to different 
countries, embittered rivalries between 
States and also led to irreconcilable 
squabbles over their colonial 
possessions in Asia, Africa and the 
Balkans. Ultimately, it were the 
unfulfilled nationalist aspirations 
among the people of the Balkans that 
made the Peninsula a veritable 
tinderbox to set the whole of Europe 
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ablaze. Secondly, the alignment of 
powers into mutually suspicious 
groups was fraught with dangerous 
consequences to international peace. 
Fed on the doses of militarism and 
sustained through secret parleys and 
agreements, such alignments of 
powers actually intensified mutual 
rivalries setting the stage for war. 
Thirdly, in an age riven with imperialist 
ambitions, economic stakes 
characterised by struggles for markets, 
sources of raw materials and fields for 
investment of surplus capital led to 
frequent hostilities among States. It 
was, in fact, the unsatisfied imperialist 
quest on the part of Germany that 
presaged the outbreak of the World 
War I in 1914. 

• Xh •' Ar'J: PROGRESS OF THE 

Wot'm - War 1 

When the war finally broke out it 
became unexampled in its magnitude 
and procedure. It involved nearly all 
known nation-states of the world and 
was fought almost in every quarter of 
the globe. In the war were used the 
most lethal weapon systems that 
science so far had bestowed in the 
hands of humankind from submarines 
and Zeppelins (dirigible balloons) to 
poison gas, tanks and armoured 
vehicles, etc. and accounted for the 
heaviest ever casualty of human lives 
known until then. But akin to most 
other European wars of the past, it was 
also a war fought for the ‘Balance of 
Power’. On the one side of this 
historical war were arrayed Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria and 


Turkey and on the other were France, 
England, Japan and Italy. 

For the first three and a half years 
the scales of the war tilted in favour of 
Germany. The defection of Russia to 
the German side in 1917 after the 
overthrow of the Tsarist regime in that 
country by the Bolsheviks made the 
position of Germany stronger still. The 
allies seemed to be on the verge of 
losing the war. The submarine warfare 
known as the menace of the U-boat, 
launched by Germany on a large scale 
did not spare even the high seas for 
the allies. However, at this crucial 
juncture, the intervention of the USA 
following the sinking of a civilian 
American ship, Lusitania by a German 
submarine finally saved the day for 
the allies. Germany, unable to resist 
the combined pressure of the US and 
the allies surrendered in November 
1918. By then the allies had secured 
in quick succession the defeat of 
Turkey in Syria, the surrender of 
Bulgaria and the collapse of Austria. 

In the meantime, President 
Woodrow Wilson of the United States of 
America had already outlined the basis 
of a peace settlement in his famous 
‘Fourteen Points’. The situation 
within Germany also underwent a 
tumultuous change following a naval 
mutiny. The Kaiser fled to Holland. 
A republic was then set up in Germany, 
which signed the armistice on 
11 November 1918. Thus, the World 
War I came to a conclusion putting an 
end to the saga of horrible blood-letting 
for four years. 
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The Paris Peace Conference of 1919 

A conference attended by the victorious 
allied powers to arrange the terms of 
peace soon met at Paris in 1919. In 
many ways, the selection of the venue 
for the peace conference reeked of an 
overarching feeling of vengeance. 
Besides, the conference had to take into 
account the many secret treaties that 
the Allies had entered into during the 
course of the war regarding the 
distribution of the territorial 
possessions of the enemies. Not 
surprisingly, therefore, pressed between 
the stern political goals set by the 
French Prime Minister Clemenceau and 
adroit election pledges of the British 
Premier Lloyd George to make Germany 
pay for the War, President Wilson had 
to compromise on many of his Fourteen 
Points. Consequently, what followed 
was a series of five treaties concluded 
at various places in and around Paris. 

The Treaty of Versailles, 1919 

The Treaty of Versailles signed between 
the Allies and Germany on 28 June 
1919 contained the terms of peace with 
Germany. By this Treaty, Germany 
surrendered Alsace-Lorraine to France 
and also agreed to allow the latter to 
tap the coal-fields of the Saar Valley for 
a period of 15 years as compensation 
for the destruction of the French coal¬ 
fields in the north. To Belgium, 
Germany ceded the areas of Eupen and 
Malmedy following a plebiscite. In the 
north, Schleswig was regained by 
Denmark also following a plebiscite. 
A portion of West-Prussia was lost bv 
Germany to form a Polish corridor to 


the Baltic on its western frontier. The 
city of Memel went to Lithuania while 
the Prussian Poland was annexed to the 
newly created state of Poland. The port 
of Danzig was internationalised. It was 
kept as a free city under the control of 
the League of Nations. 

Apart from territorial losses in the 
mainland of Europe, Germany had also 
to forego all rights to its African colonies 
and all holdings and privileges in China. 
The allied powers held these as 
‘mandatories’ of the League of Nations. 

To curb German militarism, the 
Treaty also made Germany promise 
to reduce the strength of its army to 
a figure of 1,00,000 men, abolish 
conscription and restrict production 
and stop import-export of war 
materials. The German fleet was to be 
surrendered to Great Britain leaving 



Wilson, Clemenceau and Lloyd George in 
the Hall of Mirrors at Versailles 
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only with itself a small navy devoid 
of submarines. A belt of territory, 30 
miles wide to the east of river Rhine 
was demilitarised while the Kiev 
Canal was to be thrown open to all 
nations. 

Above all, Germany had to accept 
‘war guilt’ for which it was imposed with 
a huge war indemnity by way of' 
financial reparation for all damages 
done to the civilian population of the 
allies and their property. The allied 
' armies were to occupy the left bank of 
river Rhine until the terms of the Treaty 
were carried out. 


The Treaty of Versailles was a 
‘dictated peace' as the German delegates 
were not allowed to discuss the terms 
ol the Treaty in private but were only 
called to receive and later sign it. 

The Treaty of St. Germain, 1919 

The Treaty of St. Germain was signed 
by the Allies with Austria-Hung'aiy. By 
this treaty, the old Empire was 
dismembered on the principle of 
nationality. As a result, Bohemia and 
Moravia formed into the new state of 
Czechoslovakia. Similarly, the new state 
of Yugoslavia was formed by merging 
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Bosnia and Herzegovina with Serbia. 
Italy received the Austrian territories of 
South Tyrol, the Trentino and the 
coastal strip round the north of Adriatic 
including Trieste and Istria. Poland, on 
the other hand, received Galicia. And 
finally. Hungary was separated from 
Austria. 

The Treaty of Neuily, 1919 

By this Treaty, Bulgaria lost western 
Thrace to Greece, part of Macedonia to 
Yugoslavia and Dobriya to Rumania. 

The Treaty of Trianon, 1920 

By the Treaty of Trianon, Hungary 
ceded Transylvania to Rumania and 
Slovakia to Czechoslovakia. To 
Yugoslavia went Croatia and like 
Austria, Hungary also lost all access to 
the sea. 

Treaty of Sevres, 1920 

The Treaty of Sevres was signed by the 
Allies with Turkey. By this treaty. Turkey 
wa6 treated equally harshly and it had 
to give up all its rights in Africa and the 
Middle East. Greece occupied a part of 
the eastern Thrace. .Smyrna as well as the 
adjacent territory on the coast of the Asia 
Minor. Besides, as per the treaty, Armenia 
was to be made into a separate 
independent state and the straits of 
Dardanelles and Bosphorous were to 
form a neutral international zone. 
However, the Nationalist Party of Turkey, 
led by Mustafa Kemal, refused to ratify 
this Treaty. He instead headed a revolt 
and drove the Greeks out of the Asia 
Minor. This led the powers to conclude 
the new Treaty of Lausanne, which was 
much more favourable to Turkey, 


Results of the War 

The conclusion of the World War I saw 
the emergence of new and powerful 
politico-ideological forces in the 
world. Four Mighty Empires of the 
world and along with those, the old 
imperial dynasties were swept away 
yielding place to new and smaller 
nation-states, which conformed to 
republican forms of government. For 
a time, democracy seemed to be 
spreading its wings. But soon there 
appeared a distrust of democracy 
owing to the inability of the new 
governments to cope with the post¬ 
war problems. Such a failure led to 
the rise of dictatorial credos like 
Bolshevism, Fascism and Nazism. But 
still, the world looked for concerted 
efforts for the resolution of conflicts 
through the League of Nations. Quest 
for peace and democratic rights also 
brought in their wake a wide variety 
of new developments. Labour 
assumed increased importance. 
Women were widely enfranchised. 
Scientific advances were also made in 
such fields as medicine, aviation and 
as in the previous century, in the 
creation of efficient machines of 
destruction. 

World War I and its Impact on India 

The surge in nationalist sentiment did 
not remain confined to Europe alone. 
It awakened both China and Turkey. 
Great Britain had to bow to Egyptian 
nationalism and withdraw from its 
protectorate in 1922. 

By contrast, the British attitude 
towards India was one of betrayal. India 
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had gone out of its way to help the 
British nation in its most critical hour 
of need. In the first phase of the war, 
about 3,00,000 Indian soldiers fought 
in various war fronts in West Asia, 
Africa and Europe. During the 
subsequent phases, about 80,00,000 
soldiers were recruited to join the war. 
War materials, arms and ammunition 
apart, India supplied huge quantities 
of wheat, rice, tea, cotton, jute, rubber, 
iron, steel and petroleum to meet the 
war needs. Besides, India also made a 
contribution of £ 1,00,000,000 to Great 
Britain to salvage its war cost. India’s 
own expenditure towards its fighting 
armies came to nearly 30 million 
pounds every year. In return, India 
fondly expected reforms at the end of 
the War. Heightening such an 
expectation, the Secretary of State for 
India, Edwin Montagu announced on 
20 August 1917 in the British House 
of Commons that “the policy of His 
Majesty’s Government with which the 
Government of India are in complete 
accord, is that of the increasing 
association of Indians in every branch 
of the administration and the 
graded development of self-governing 
institutions with a view to the 
progressive realisation of responsible 
Government in India as an integral part 
of the British Empire.” 

In November 1917, Montagu 
himself came to India and together with 
the Viceroy of India, Lord Chelmsford 
prepared a scheme of the Government 
reforms which came to be known as the 
Government of India Act of 1919 or 
Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms. But 


these reforms were barely an 
improvement over the Indian Councils 
Act of 1909 or the Morley-Minto 
Reforms. The principle of communed 
electorate was kept intact. Only the 
Legislatures were given a trifle more 
power than before. In the provinces, 
a new system called Dyarchy was 
introduced in order to transfer some 
powers to the hands of Indian Ministers. 
Coming in the wake of such repressive 
measures as the passing of the Rowlatt 
Act (Abridgement of court procedure in 
trial of political cases and Executive 
having extensive powers to arrest and 
detain persons without trial.), the 
Jallianwalan Bagh Massacre (where 
General Dyer fired at a peaceful crowd 
killing and wounding thousands) and 
the Khilafat wrongs (offending the 
Muslim sentiments by punishing the 
Sultan of Turkey), these reforms did 
little to meet the Indian expectation. The 
result was the beginning of a phase of 
mass movement in India’s freedom 
struggle. The leader, who became 
central to this mass upsurge, was 
Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi. Under 
his guidance the country ultimately 
won freedom on 15 August 1947. 

The Russian Revolution, 1917 

During the course of the World War I, 
the year 1917 witnessed two significant 
developments. One was the entry of the 
United States of America into the war 
on the side of the Allies, which ultimately 
decided the fate of the war. The other, 
not in any manner less significant than 
the first one from the point of view of the 
outcome of the War, was the Russian 
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Revolution. The latter proclaimed the 
demise of the centuries’ old Tsarist 
regime in Russia and heralded the 
‘dictatorship of the proletariat’. In its 
nature and sweep, it proved to be the 
greatest social upheaval since the days 
of the French Revolution. 

Circumstances Leading to the 
Russian Revolution 

The Russian Revolution epitomised by 
the Bolshevik seizure of power in 
Petrograd on 7 November 1917, was in 
the making for long. The Russo- 
Japanese War of 1905 had shaken 
peoples’ confidence in the competence 
of the Tsarist regime. Afterwards, the 
reverses suffered by the Russian army 
further increased peoples’ distrust in 
the efficacy of the old regime. It provided 
the immediate context to bring the 
curtain down on an autocratic and 
largely inefficient regime, which had 
outlined its usefulness. 

The First Revolution 

Russia had entered the war with no less 
enthusiasm. It also achieved some initial 
successes. But in 1915 its defeat at the 
hands of the Germans laid bare the 
regime’s feet of clay. Munitions and 
assorted war materials were woefully 
short in supply. Tsar Nicholas II was 
not only weak but also captive to the 
influence of ministers many of whom 
were incompetent and some even 
downright dishonest and corrupt. To 
make matters worse, rumours regarding 
the Tsar's desire to enter into a separate 
peace agreement with Germany started 
making rounds. The presence of a 


reactionary group within Russia, led by 
Tsarina Alexandra Feodorovna and her 
guide, the avowed pacifist and 
‘holyman’ Grigory Efimovich Rasputin, 
gave wings to such rumour. Members 
of the State Council or the Duma and 
army officers themselves complained of 
the Government’s hampering tactics in 
the prosecution of the war. Thus, in the 
explosion of popular rage, Rasputin 
was murdered. In the countryside 
peasants took to rioting. Workers struck 
work in the cities. Desertions also took 
place in the ranks of the army. As if it 
were not enough, distress among the 
people too increased due to shortage of 
bread. Consequently, a ‘Soviet’ or 
Council consisting of soldiers and 
workers was formed in the capital city 
of Petrograd in March 1917 to 
discharge the functions of the local 
government. At the same time, the 
Duma constituted a Provisional 
Government and forced the Tsar to 
abdicate in its favour. 

The Provisional Government 
represented essentially the ‘bourgeoise’ 
or the middle class. Led by men like 
P.N. Miliukov, it was composed mostly 
of moderate republicans called 
‘Kadets’ or ‘Cadets’. The Provisional 
Government, apart from promulgating 
such liberal reforms as were current in 
western Europe like the freedom of the 
Press, religion, speech and association, 
also announced its intent to get a 
National Constituent Assembly elected 
at the earliest to decide on the form of 
the permanent government of Russia. 
Also, the Provisional Government 
cleared the air by announcing to 
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continue with the war. The idea at the 
back of such an announcement was to 
take advantage of the patriotic spirit of 
the masses. But for the latter, the issues 
of peace, land and bread were more 
important. They were eager to see 
radical social and economic changes. 
Thus, the revolution, which began as a 
liberal political movement, began to 
drift towards socialism. All over Russia, 
Soviets' at the local level sprang up to 
become the centres of propaganda and 
popular agitation. Consequently, 
therefore, industrial workers went on 
strike demanding higher wages and 
fewer working hours. The peasants 
seized the large estates of the nobles 
and divided those into parcels of small 
holdings amongst themselves. The 
soldiers became mutinous and started 
fraternising with their German 
counterparts across the trenches. The 
minority subject nationalities like the 
Finns and the Poles began to assert their 
freedom and break away from their 
union with Russia. 

The Second Revolution 

The above developments led to the 
ouster of the ‘Kadets’ from the 
Provisional Government. Moderate 
socialists, known as Mensheviks under 
the leadership of Alexander Kerensky 
thus came to power. As far as the War 
was concerned, their policy was no 
different from the moderate republicans. 
They wanted the War to be brought to a 
speedy but honourable conclusion. For 
a time. Kerensky actually organised a 
sensational offensive against the 
Germans in Galicia. But the victoiy was 


soon lost as the soldiers came under the 
spell of pacifist Bolshevik propaganda. 
On the home front, the Mensheviks also 
assured the people of ushering in 
political democracy along with social 
reforms. But in this case too their cliche 
was the constitutional method. It did not 
find favour with the Bolsheviks. This 
extreme wing of the socialists, led by 
radical revolutionaries like Vladimir 
Ilyich Lenin and Leon Trotsky, aimed at 
establishing the rule of the proletariat 
or the working class at once, even by 
taking recourse to violent means if 
situation so warranted. For this, they 
campaigned against the War and wanted 
to bring about peace on the basis of no 
annexation and no indemnities. 

The Mensheviks attempted to save 
the day by organising a counter¬ 
revolution but did not succeed. The 
German onslaught, after taking Riga, 
threatened Petrograd itself. This 



The storming of the Winter Palace in 
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provided the much needed leeway to 
the Bolsheviks. Their rank swelled with 
numbers so much so that they came to 
control the Petrograd Soviet. Finally, in 
November 1917, they staged a coup and 
overthrew the Provisional Government. 
Kerensky fled the country. Thus, the 
second revolution was carried through 
and power passed on to the hands of 
the Bolsheviks. 

Consolidation of the Bolshevik 
Government 

The immediate task before the 
Bolsheviks was to secure peace from 
outside. Hence, immediately after 
seizing power, Lenin opened 
negotiations with the Central Powers 
and concluded the Treaty of Brest 
Litovsk (1918). By this treaty, Russia 
had to loose most of the territories 
which it had acquired since the time of 
Peter the Great. But for the Bolsheviks 
it was a necessary price to be paid for 
the success of social revolution, which 
they were bent upon accomplishing. 

Thus, once secured from the 
German threat, the Bolsheviks settled 
down to the business of rebuilding the 
social and economic life of Russia on 
communist principles. All forms of 
private property were abolished. Lands 
were given to the peasants to be 
cultivated for the benefit of the state. 
Factories and workshops were handed 
over to the workers for management. 
Labour was made obligatory for all 
citizens. All public debts contracted by 
previous Russian governments 
were repudiated. The Orthodox 
Church of Russia was despoiled and 


de-established. Over and above, )any 
opposition to these reforms was met 
with terms and execution through the 
dreaded tribunal, known as the 
‘Cheka’. Prominent among such victims 
of terror were the Tsar Nicholas II and 
the members of his family, who were 
shot dead in July 1918. The half¬ 
hearted Allied attempt to intervene 
proved a failure. The anti-Bolshevists, 
deprived of external military support 
and torn by dissension amongst 
themselves were no match for the 
Red Army organised by Trotskey. 
Consequently, the Bolsheviks 
continued in power for over seventy 
years until the structure which they so 
assiduously built up collapsed under 
its own weight in 1991. 

Causes of the Russian Revolution 
From the foregoing account it became 
apparent that prior to the Bolshevik 
seizure of power in 1917, discontent 
against the Tsarist regime was building 
up over a long period of time among all 
sections of the Russian population. At 
the bottom of the social structure, the 
peasants were clamouring for social 
dignity and economic security. 
Enormous growth in their number had 
put tremendous pressure upon their 
small holdings. On the other hand, the 
nobles held large estates and led their 
aristocratic life based on the labour of 
the poor peasants. Hence, when the time 
came, it were the latter who formed the 
bulk of the Social Revolutionary Party. 
Similarly, the working class in the 
emergent urban sector, pressed as they 
were between ridiculously low wages 
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and back-breaking working hours, 
swelled the ranks of the Workmen’s 
Social Democratic Party. The bourgeoisie, 
coming in the middle of the social 
hierarchy sought to restrain the 
autocra tic Tsarist regime by establishing 
some sort of a constitutional 
government responsible to the people, 
leading these popular aspirations were 
the ‘intellectuals’, who advocated 
individual liberty and political reform 
of a radical nature. Finally, there were 


the different subject nationalities like the 
Jews, Poles. Finns, etc., who bitterly 
resented the policy of ‘Russification’ 
determinedly pursued by the Tsars, 
were ever eager to coalesce with any 
revolutionary organisation. Thus, the 
various elements of popular discontent 
flowing along the intertwining 
ideological streams of moderate 
republicanism and Marxian 
socialism eventually swept off the 
Tsarist regime. 


EXERCISE 

1. Narrate the circumstances that led to the outbreak of the World War I. 

2. ’ “I shall not see the world war, but you will, and it will start in Near 

East". Explain the above statement of Bismarck in the light of the Near 
Eastern crisis that led to the outbreak of the World War I. 

3. Trace the growth of Japan as a world power from about the end of the 
19 th century to the end of the World War I. 

4. Describe the diplomatic relations of the Powers of Europe on the eve of 
the World War I. 

5. Show how the events outside Europe influenced the course of European 
politics prior to the outbreak of the World War I. 

6. Discuss the impact of the World War I in general and in the context of 
India in particular. 

7. Give an account of the Paris Peace Conference of 1919 and the various 
treaties which the Allies signed with the defeated Central Powers. 

8. Account for and trace the circumstances leading to the overthrow of 
the Tsarist regime in Russia. 

9. Write short notes on the following: 

(i) The Boer war 

(ii) The Anglo-French Entente 

(iii) The Moroccan Question 

(iv) Causes of the World War I 

(v) The Treaty of Versailles (1919) 

(vi) The First Russian Revolution 

(vii) Causes of the Russian Revolution 

Project Work 

• Prepare a chronological table of various events which took place in the 
world from about the end of the 19th century to the end of the World War I. 
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World War I, or the Great War as It was 
then described, was called the ‘war to end 
all wars’. It was, till then, the most 
devastating conflict in human history. 
More than 37 million combatants from 
all the countries were killed with nothing 
substantial achieved by any of the 
original parties to the War. Still, it ended 
on a note of hope. There was wide 
expectation that humanity would learn 
a lesson from the horrors of this War. 
Conflicts over territories, it was hoped, 
would henceforth be resolved through a 
structured dispute-settlement process. 
There was optimism that the world would 
be ‘safe for democracy’ and there would 
be equity and progress for all. 

However, the opposite happened. 
Europe, and because the continent 
along with the United States was the 
political and economic fulcrum of the 
world, quickly took another plunge into 

further chaos and disillusionment. 

t 


Colonialism remained intact, keeping 
more than half of the world’s population 
shackled. All the retrogressive 
institutions of the pre-War world - 
aristocracy, feudalism, supra 
nationalism and militarism- remained 
intact while Fascism and Communism 
rose as new factors pushing Europe, 
and through it the whole world, to 
another calamitous war within the 
space of a generation. Therefore, the 
world in the period between 1919 and 
1939, is rightly called the ‘inter-War’ 
period. In this Chapter we will analyse 
the careers of the world powers and their 
close allies during this important period 
in history and understand their 
individual contributions to the global 
slide towards World War II. 

The League of Nations 

A discussion on the world between the 
two World Wars cannot begin without 
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a close look on mankind’s first attempt 
at constructing a global bulwark 
against armed conflict - the League of 
Nations. This was the world’s first ever 
forum of nations, cariying the burden 
of a collective desire that there should 
be an acceptable arbiter in conflicts 
between nations without compromising 
national sovereignty. 

The League of Nations was, 
originally, the dream of the US President 
Woodrow Wilson (1913-21), who 
included it in his famous Fourteen 
Points that he proposed on 
IS January 1918. The victorious 
powers incorporated the Covenant of 
the League of Nations in the final 
treaties, which brought the curtains 
down on World War I. It was to be a 
forum in which all the states of the 
world, small or big, would cooperate for 
the preservation of peace and reduce 
their war-waging capabilities. 

The Covenant of the League of 
Nations was a list of rules by which the 
League was to operate. It was drawn 
up by an international committee, 
which comprised leading statesmen like 
Lord Robert Cecil of Britain, Jan Smuts 
of South Africa and Leon Bourgeois of 
France. President Woodrow Wilson of 
the US insisted that the Covenant 
should be included in each of the 
separate peace treaties signed at the end 
oi the World War I. This ensured that 
the League actually came into existence 
rather than remain a mere topic of 
discussion. 

However, the League was stricken 
with contradictions from the very outset. 
There was no clear statement in its 


Charter against Colonialism. In fact, it 
lengthened the humiliation of colonised 
countries like India by providing for the 
creation of ‘tutelages’ or a system of 
mandate by which the colonies would 
be placed in the charge of one of the 
great powers and gradually be guided 
up the road to their independence. Not 
only was this provision vague, it also 
lacked a neutral enforcement 
machinery. The League also made quite 
a few compromises on this score. To 
persuade Japan, an emerging power- 
to join it, allowed Tokyo to take over 
the former German concessions in 
China. To placate the French, the 
Germans and the Russians were kept 
out, thereby reducing the impact of the 
League considerably. The United States 
refused to be part of it. So three of the 
world’s most important powers had no 
association with the League. 

Headquartered in Geneva, 
Switzerland, the League of Nations had 
its own bureaucracy and quickly 
evolved a set of traditions in 
international legislation making. Its 
main organs were a General Assembly, 
the Council with four permanent 
members (Britain, France, Italy and 
Japan), a Permanent Court of 
International Justice based at the 
Hague in Netherlands, a Secretariat, 
numerous committees to work out 
mandates, resolve disputes and 
address vital issues like disarmament. 
The League also had a Peace-keeping 
arm. The still existing International 
Labour Organisation was set up under 
a League mandate. It also had a 
Refugee Organisation and a Health 
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Organisation, which may be regarded 
as precursors of the present United 
Nations’ organisations with similar 
functions. 

Therefore, the League had a lasting 
impact because it created a model ior 
the United Nations, which came into 
existence after World War II, to emulate. 
But during its short career, it failed to 
make an impact on any of the disputes 
which countries got caught in. When 
Poland backed by France seized the 
Vilna area from Lithuania in 1920, the 
League remained unresponsive. In 
1923. Italy and Greece were on the 
brink of war. This arose from the 
infamous Corfu incident in which three 
Italian officials working on a boundaiy 
commission were murdered. The Italian 
dictator, Benitto Mussolini, blamed the 
Greeks and demanded payment of a 
huge compensation. When the Greeks 
failed to pay, the Italian Air Force carried 
out bombing missions on the Greek 
island of Corfu. When Greece appealed 
to the League, it did not play a role. 
Rather, Britain and France played the 
joint role of mediator. In 1931, Japan 
made a mockery of the League by seizing 
Manchuria from China. When Italy 
conquered Ethiopia in 1936, the League 
did nothing. In fact, by the time Adolf 
Hitler had emerged as a pan-European 
threat, the old system of secret pacts and 
power balancing treaties returned. The 
League had been rendered totally 
irrelevant. We now turn our attention to 
how individual countries coped during 
the difficult inter-war years and played 
their own small parts in making it 
one of the most significant periods of 
world history. 


Germany 

The provisions of Versailles left a 
permanent scar on the German pride. 

It is sometimes suggested that the seeds 
of World War II were thus planted in 
Versailles - humiliated and battered 
people could only be expected to 
extract revenge in the long run. What 
fuelled this logic was the feeling 
widespread among the Germans that it 
had been ‘stabbed in the back’ by its 
Generals and communists in the closing 
stages of World War I. However, the 
truth is quite different. Vengeful action, 
at least up to that point in history, was 
not a rare thing in post-conflict 
European situations. The Congress of 
Vienna (1815) had made France pay 
heavily for the Napoleanic wars. 
Germany had itself treated France with 
undue harshness in 1871. And, it 
should not be forgotten that when 
Russia sued for peace in March 1918, 
the victorious German Supreme 
Command had imposed on it the 
Treaty of Brest Litovsk under which 
Russia was forced to give up a territory 
nearly as large as Austria-Hungary and 
Turkey combined, with 56 million 
people, a third of its railway network, 
73 per cent of its iron ore reserves, 89 
per cent of its coal, more than 5,000 
factories and an indemnity of more than 
6 billion marks. In comparison, 
Versailles had let off Germany lightly. At 
least the country was left geographically 
and economically largely intact. 
Germany could preserve its political 
unity and its potential as a great nation. 

Whatever the fine truth, the German 
saga for the inter-war years was one of 
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revival of the old Prussian militarism 
combined with a drift towards 
totalitarianism. After 1918. Germany 
resembled a house divided. The 
huge burden of reparation caused 
resentment among the people, a 
sentiment on which the conservative 
forces fed. Germany’s Chancellor, Philip 
Scheidemann described the Treaty as 
an ‘imprisonment of the German 
people', but had no choice but to accept 
it. The Social Democrats and the 
Catholic Centre Party formed a new 
government and their representatives 
signed the Treaty. These parties made 
up the Weimar Republic, so named 
because of the town in which the 
constitution of the new Germany was 
written in 1919. The Republic lasted till 
the advent of Adolf Hitler to power in 
1933 and carried the stigma of 
accepting the Treaty of Versailles. But 
they had no choice because the 
victorious Allies were threatening 
Germany with a complete military 
takeover unless the Treaty was 
accepted in whole. 

The Weimar Constitution was fairly 
a liberal document and promised a new 
career to Germany as the government 
comprised of men of unique talents. 
Civil liberties were guaranteed to all 
Germans. The government was to be 
formed by universal adult suffrage. 
However, there were also some 
contradictions. The Reichstag or 
Parliament, had a system of 
proportional representation. This made 
it simple for small parties to gain seats 
and destabilise the government with 
their tendency to alter combinations at 


their will. Moreover, though the 
ministers were responsible to the 
Reichstag, the President appointed and 
removed the Chancellor, who was head 
of the cabinet. There was ample scope 
for imposition of presidential 
dictatorship as the President was 
empowered to rule by decree during 
national emergencies. 

The Weimar Republic faced 
problems from the very beginning. The 
communists, backed by the Bolsheviks 
of Moscow, dreamt of using the 
country’s instability to stage a 
revolution mirroring the one in Russia 
called the Spartacist uprising. Led by 
Rosa Luxemburg and Karl Liebknecht, 
they tried to organise a proletariat 
revolution in 1919. But the Army 
crushed this attempt. Luxemburg and 
Liebknecht were shot dead soon after 
their capture. In the following year, the 
right-wing Kapp Putsch (armed 
insurrection) was attempted in Berlin. 
This was the conservatives’ attempt to 
take the country back to the days of 
Prussian aristocratic domination. This 
attempt failed but not until all 
important government officers fled 
Berlin leaving a vacuum to be filled by 
the workers. This was followed by 
strikes in all the cities, to suppress 
which the Army had to be called in. 
Such extremism, coming from the Left 
as well as the Right, haunted the 
Weimar Republic throughout its career. 
Adding to Germany’s misery was a 
series of assassinations of important 
Republican leaders, some of whom 
were quite progressive. 
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What inspired totalitarianism most 
was the country’s woeful economic 
condition. Inflation took over the 
country when the government printed 
huge amounts of currency to finance 
its programmes. In 1921. the Allies 
presented Germany with a bill for war 
damages totalling over $ 33 billion, 
which the Weimar Republic was forced 
to accept under threat of invasion. The 
French invasion of the Ruhr basin In 
January 1923 to secure the payment 
of war reparations was met with passive 
resistance by the Weimar government 
which asked the Ruhr labour force to 
go on strike in return for payment of 
subsidies. Though the crisis was 
overcome within a few months, it 
inspired radical forces in the country 
to oppose the French occupation. To 
help them, there was widespread 
unemployment, (approximately 6 
million in the mid-1920s). Those with 
jobs fared no better because their 
salaries could not keep pace with rising 
prices. Those who had to live off fixed 
incomes suffered the most. When the 
great Wall Street crash occurred in the 
USA in 1929, the German economy 
suffered the most as the revival of its 
economy was indexed largely on 
cheap exports as per the 
recommendations of the Dawes 
Committee. The Americans had made 
huge investments in Germany during 
the late 1920s inspired by the Dawes 
Plan (1924) and the Young Plan (1929). 
Agricultural prices collapsed leaving 
the farmers angry. University students 
were disillusioned by the growing 
unemployment situation. 


The Weimar Republic was led 
by men of exceptional talents. 
Under Gustav Stresemann’s brief 
Chancellorship in 1923, the country 
acquired political stability. He recruited 
an able economist called Hjalmar 
Schacht at a time when the value of the 
Mark was at its lowest. Schacht 
introduced a new currency called the 
Rentenmark which led to considerable 
strengthening of the German monetary 
system. In 1924, Germany and the 
Allies negotiated a new method of 
reparation payments. The French 
Army withdrew from the Ruhr 
region. Stresemann, who resigned as 
Chancellor to become the foreign 
minister, won back international 
respectability for Germany by adopting 
a policy of reconciliation with its former 
enemies- Britain and France. Germany 
also joined the League of Nations. 
Stresemann’s biggest achievement was 
getting the British and French accept 
the Treaty of Locarno (1926) under 
which they agreed to formalise the 
German border in the west, while the 
status of the east was left unclear. The 
latter arrangement suited German 
interests because by this time there was 
considerable public opinion in 
favour of regaining the territories 
lost at Versailles to Poland and 
Czechoslovakia. But most political 
parties in Germany, one of them being 
Adolf Hitler’s Nazi party, rejected 
Locarno as an extension of Versailles. 
Though by the end of the 1920s, the 
Weimar government was steadily 
winning the hearts of the Germans with 
a new liberalism and giving the country 
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a firmer economic footing with its 
reforms programme, the Great 
Depression in America and its 
disastrous effects on the European, 
particularly German economy, gave 
retrogressive forces their big chance to 
return to the political centre-stage with 
votalitarian agendas. 

The Rise of Nazism . 

Adolf Hitler made his first appearance 
in the German political scene in 1923. 
This personality’s rise to power was 
an unprecedented success stoiy. In 
the words of William L. Shirer, the 
famous American journalist-historian, 
“considering his (Hitler’s) origins and 
early life, it would be difficult to imagine 
a more unlikely figure to succeed the 
mantle of Bismarck, the Hohenzollern 
emperors and President Hindenburg 
than this singular Austrian of peasant 
stock.” He was bom the son of an 
ordinary Austrian customs official in 
1889, had an incomplete formal 
education and spent most of his youth 
as a vagabond on the streets of Vienna. 
In World War I, he fought in the German 
Army as an ordinary soldier with 
exceptional valour for which he received 
the highest military honours. When the 
War ended he was back to a 
purposeless life, but fired with the 
sense of humiliation and feelings for 
revenge, which most Germans suffered. 
So, he drifted into politics. 

In 1919, as an intelligence agent for 
the German Army, he attended a 
meeting of a small nationalistic and 
anti-Semitic group. He joined it more 
out of curiosity than conviction. In 


1920, it adopted the name National 
Socialist German Workers Party, or 
Nazi. In its original political statement, 
called the Twenty-five Points, the party 
demanded the repudiation of the Treaty 
of Versailles, unification of Austria and 
Germany, exclusion of the Jews from 
German citizenship, agrarian reforms, 
which called for prohibition of 
land speculation, and advocated 
a broad programme of nationalisation 
of industries. 

From its very inception, the Nazi 
party conducted its activities with 
military fanfare. Its supporters were 
regimented into paramilitary groups 
called Sturm Abteilung (SA), which 
went about in brown shirts. In this way 
they captivated the ordinary Germans 
who were nostalgic for the pre-World 
War I militarist society. The French 
occupation of the Ruhr valley in 1923 
gave the Nazis the opportunity to drum 
up jingoistic passions. They mocked the 
policy of passive resistance adopted by 
the Weimar Republic. 

Hitler was in total control of the Nazi 
party by this time. On 9 November 
1923, he led a band of followers to stage 
a coup when leaders of the Bavarian 
legislature in Munich were having a 
meeting at a Beer Hall. The local 
authorities crushed the uprising and 
Hitler was sentenced to five years’ 
imprisonment. While in jail he wrote his 
autobiography, Mein Kampf (My 
Struggle). He spent less than a year in 
jail before being paroled. The Beer Hall 
putsch taught Hitler a valuable lesson. 
Henceforth, he started adopting legal 
means to capture power. 
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But by the lime Hitler was released 
from jail, parties preaching extreme 
nationalism had become irrelevant, as 
under the Weimar government a new 
spirit of reform was sweeping the nation. 
For the Nazis it meant a long period in 
the wilderness. They however got their 
chance when Germany was plunged 
into a second economic crisis when 
American invest ment left the country in 
the aftermath of the Wall Street crash of 
1929. Once again unemployment and 
economic stagnation crippled the 
country’s economy. In the background 
there was also political instability. A 
coalition of centrist parties and the 
’ Social Democrats were in power since 
1928. When the Great Depression 
struck, the parlies quibbled over the 
right economic policy to adopt. The 
Social Democrats demanded that there 
should be no cuts in social welfare 
w r hile the centrist parties wanted a 
balanced budget. The coalition 
dissolved over this in March 1930. No 
single party was strong eno, .gh to form 
a government on its own. Pr ident vor 
Hindenburg, a former Field Marsh u 
who was a World War I> supreme 
command member, appointed Heinrich 
Bruning as Chancellor and ruled 
through presidential decrees. 

But the German economic crisis 
persisted. In 1932, von Hindenburg 
dismissed Bruning and appointed 
Franz von Papen in his place. From the 
outset, von Papen was interested in 
drawing in the support of the Nazis 
because they were by now a major 
factor in German politics, having 
secured 30.1 per cent of the votes in 


the 1930 elections. The party, which 
had only 12 seats in the Reichstag in 
1928, now held 107 seats. Their 
opposition in the Reichstag was 
making the democratic functioning of 
the government impossible. 

So, under Papen’s advice, the 
President lifted the ban on the Nazis 
from holding rallies and public 
meetings. Elections were called in July 
1932. The Nazis won 230 seats, polling 
37.2 per cent of the votes. Hitler 
demanded appointment as Chancellor, 
but Hindenburg refused. Another 
election was announced in November. 
But the deadlock continued. The 
following month, von Papen resigned. 
Kurt von Schleicher was appointed. This 
man’s policies were quite unacceptable 
to Hindenburg because von Schleicher 
ried to build up a coalition of 
conservative groups and trade 
unionists. This plan, if put to use. 
was perceived as dangerous. So 
Hindenburg dismissed von Schleicher 
and appointed Adlof Hitler as 
Chancellor on 30 January 1933. 

Hitler followed a three-fold plan to 
consolidate the Nazis in power. It 
comprised capturing the legal authority 
to rule, crushing the country’s political 
opposition and eliminating rivals within 
his party. This he implemented with 
brutal precision. Within a month of 
coming to power, he used the 
Reichstag-fire incident to clamp down 
on the communists. Later, after World 
War II, evidence was unearthed to show 
that the Reichstag was burnt down by 
Nazi agents, who put the blame on the 
communists and warned the Germans 
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of a- Soviet Union style revolution 
planned by the communists. So, 
arming himself with emergency powers, 
he went about jailing and murdering 
key communist leaders and 
suppressing civil liberties. In March 
that year, the German Reichstag 
empowered Hitler with an Enabling 
Act, which permitted him to rule 
through decrees. 

So, the legal instruments were with 
Hitler now. Next, he turned on rival 
political parties. He outlawed all existing 
and potential opposition institutions. By 
July 1933, the Nazis were left as the 
only legitimate party in Germany. The 
governments in the provinces of 
Germany were also revamped to suit 
Nazi interests. Opposition politicians 
were imprisoned, sent to concentration 
camps . or murdered. Nazi party 
volunteers made life miserable for 
ordinary Germans. A system of spying 
on the common man was introduced 
as Germany became a police state. 
People were forced to swear their 
personal loyalty to Hitler, who was 
addressed as DerFeithrer (The Leader). 
The Nazi salute became a compulsory 
means of greeting each other. The free 
press was abolished. Anti-Semitism or 
hatred for the Jews, was openly 
practiced. In May 1933, a major show 
of humiliation was organised against 
the Jews. Massive bonfires were lit on 
the streets of Berlin into which books 
written by Jewish intellectuals were 
thrown. In 1935, under the Nuremberg 
Law, German Jews were deprived of 
their citizenship. Jews were forced out 
of jobs and their businesses were 
confiscated. In November 1938, Hitler 


ordered the attack on Jewish homes, 
shops and synagogues. This operation 
is infamous in history as Kristallnacht 
(night of broken glass). 

The third rung on Hitler’s ladder to 
climb to power was the elimination of 
potential rivals within the Nazi party. 
The SA, by the end of Hitler’s first year 
in power, had grown one million strong. 
Its leader was Ernst Roehm, an old 
associate of Hitler. The German officer 
corps were concerned that the SA had 
assumed the position of a parallel army 
threatening their position. Hitler 
realised that he needed the regular army 
for his future plans. So he accused 
Roehm of disloyalty. On 30 June 1934, 
he ordered the murder of Roehm and 
key SA leaders. Over the next three 
days, hundreds of people were killed, 
including the former Chancellor, von 
Schleicher. A month after this President 
von Hindenburg died and Hitler 
assumed the offices of both the 
President and the Chancellor. 

As supreme dictator. Hitler was now 
free to pursue active militarisation of 
Germany. He began to rebuild the 
Army, Navy and Luftwaffe (Air Force) 
virtually from scratch. This was in 
contravention to the terms of the 
Versailles treaty, but none of the Allied 
powers resisted this as by this time they 
were too involved in their domestic 
affairs. In 1936, he ordered his Army 
into the Rhineland. Though France had 
the strongest Army in Europe at the time 
and had the legal right to throw the 
Germans out because Hitler had 
violated the Versailles and Locarno 
treaties, it did not take any steps. This 
emboldened Hitler further. He 
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articulated a new spirit of German 
expansionism in the east, calling it the 
right to Lebensraum, or right to living 
space for Germans. 

Thus, Germany turned full circle 
within two decades of the end of World 
War I. It once again emerged as a threat 
to peace in Europe. The Allied powers 
were too preoccupied with their 
domestic problems to intervene. At 
home, Hitler infused the German people 
with the ideas of racism which 
convinced them that they were ‘Aryans’ 
or a breed of superior people with the 
right to rule over ‘inferior’ people in 
eastern Europe and the Jews. This put 
Germany firmly on the road to another 
war. But before we dwell on that, let us 
consider the events in another country 
which saw the rise of Fascism- Italy. 

Italy 

Fascism was a political ideology 
antithetical to democracy, parlia¬ 
mentarism, individual liberty, freedom 
of expression and state control over 
businesses. Regarding the state control 
over business, it collided head-long 
with communism, the other totalitarian 
ideology. The word Fascism was derived 
from the Italian word fasces, which 
meant the authority of the state over all. 
The Fascists believed that democratic 
politics led to the weakening of nations 
because narrow partisan interests often 
prevailed over the national cause. 
Benitto Mussolini, the world’s first 
fascist dictator, who came to power in 
Italy in 1922, declared in 1931: “The 
Fascist conception of the state is all- 
embracing and outside of the state no 
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human or spiritual values can exist." 
So Fascist governments, which took 
over in Italy, Germany and Spain, 
were necessarily of single-party, 
characterised by terror, regimentation 
of society and police surveillance of 
virtually eveiy citizen. 

Mussolini the son of a blacksmith 
was bom in 1883. He became active in 
politics in 1912 as a socialist. In 1914, 
he left the socialists and seived in the 
Army (Italy was on the side of the Allies 
in the War) and was wounded. After the 
War, he organised the Fasci di 
Combattimento (Band of Combatants) 
in Milan in 1919. Providing the basis 
for the rise of supra-nationalism in Italy 
was the general feeling that though Italy 
had been on the victorious side in World 
War I, the big Allied powers had denied 
the territories it had prized. The 
Parliamentary system of the country 
was then quite non-functional. The 
country was caught up in internal 
turmoil. There were strikes mid general 
unrest. Many Italians feared that the 
situation was becoming ideal for a 
communist takeover. 

Mussolini organised his followers 
into the ‘Black Shirts’ and ordered them 
to terrorise the Socialists, who were the 
single most powerful party in the 
country. The ‘Black Shirts’ attacked 
strikers and farm workers. This won 
them the support of the conservatives 
and the industrialists'. In 1921, 
Mussolini and 34 of his followers got 
elected to the Italian Chamber of 
Deputies. This helped them increase the 
membership of their party. In October 
1922, he organised a ‘March to Rome’ 
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in which hundreds of thousands of 
‘Black Shirts’ took part. King Victor 
Emmanuel III was alarmed at this 
and on 29 October sent Mussolini a 
telegram asking him to take over as 
Prime Minister. 

Though he was made Prime 
Minister, Mussolini's Fascists were in a 
minority in the Chamber of Deputies. 
He made it clear to the King that he 
could not rule effectively unless he was 
given dictatorial powers. As he enjoyed 
the backing of the country's big 
business houses, the King was 
forced by circumstances to agree on 
23 November 1922, to grant him such 
authority, but only for one year during 
which time he had to bring good 
governance. Mussolini used this to 
remove all elected representatives from 
(he lower levels of government and put 
Fascists in their place. In 1924, he 
changed the country’s election laws 
under which the party that won the 
largest popular vote automatically got 
two-thirds of the seats in Parliament. 
Coalition governments were thus put 
out of fashion. This was useful in the 
1925 elections in which the Fascists 
came to gain complete control over the 
Chamber of Deputies. This majority 
was used to end the institution of 
Parliamentary politics in the country. 
A series of laws were passed in 1925 
and 1926 which gave Mussolini the 
power to rule through decree and 
dissolve all other political parties. 

Though he was ruthless against 
opponents, Mussolini won popularity 
among the ordinary masses of Italians 
by starting huge public projects. He 


gave the workers social security and 
subsidised their vacations. In 1929, he 
won over the Catholic Church by giving 
the Pope sovereignty over the Vatican 
and made Roman Catholicism the state 
religion of the country. Though 
Mussolini was able to put Italy on a 
strong economic footing by the end of 
the 1920s, the Great Depression proved 
too much to tackle. By the mid-1930s, 
the Dictator was forced to embark on 
military adventures abroad to secure 
his position. Thus, the Italians 
contributed significantly to the 
unstable security environment of 
Europe, which took the world towards 
another great conflict by the end of 
the decade. 

The Spanish Civil War 

Spain had a constitutional monarchy 
under King Alfonso XIII, who ruled 
since 1885. In 1923, General Primo de 
Rivera staged a coup and ruled, with 
the King's approval, for seven years. 
Though de Rivera was a dictator, he 
was not a fascist. In fact he was quite 
progressive and many public works 
and some of industrialisation was 
carried out under him. He also resolved 
the country’s problems in Morocco in 
1925. Matters were quite smooth in 
Spain until the Great Depression hit its 
economy. The country was ruined by a 
financial crisis and unemployment rose. 
The Army withdrew its support to 
de Rivera and he resigned. The 
King also abdicated and a republic 
was proclaimed. 

But the new Spanish republic faced 
some serious problems. Catalonia and 
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the Basque provinces asserted their 
right to separate. The Roman Catholic 
Church .was bitterly opposed to the 
Republic and wanted the King to return. 
The economic crisis ruined Spain’s wine 
and olive export markets. Iron and steel 
production fell. Unemployment rose 
and there was general antipathy 
towards the new rulers of the country. 
Fearing a social revolution, the 
country's Right Wing (conservative) 
parties who controlled the Cortes 
(Parliament), backed by the socialists 
and middle class radicals made 
concessions on Catalonia allowing it 
some autonomy. It made attempts to 
raise the wages of the workers, 
nationalised large estates, and formally 
separated the Church from the State. 
But these only complicated things 
because fissures appeared within the 
Right Wing over these steps. The pro- 
Church Ceda party defended the 
Church and the rich landlords. In 1932, 
some Army officers tried to overthrow 
Prime Minister Manuel Azana but this 
move failed. The Left Wing (shades of 
communist) parties began an 
agitational programme aimed at 
weakening the republic. 

In the 1933 elections, the Azana 
government was defeated , but a right- 
wing government dominated by the 
Ceda was formed. But it was ineffective 
in bringing back peace to the country. 
A Fascist party, called the ‘Falange’ was 
formed under Jose Antonio de Rivera, 
son of the former dictator. It got help 
from the Army which started trouble for 
the government in the colony of Morocco 
in 1936. 


Thus, began the Spanish Civil War, 
which lasted till 1939. Terrible 
atrocities were committed by both sides 
and thousands of innocent people were 
killed. It turned out to be a practice war 
for the world powers. General Franco, 
who took over the leadership of the 
Fascists, got help from Hitler and 
Mussolini who sent arms, men, food and 
ammunition to help him. The 
Republicans received direct help from 
Russia and unofficial support from 
Britain and France in the form of 
sending ‘volunteers’ to fight. Finally, 
Franco captured Madrid in March 
1939 and installed himself as Dictator. 
He kept Spain out of World War II and 
ruled till 1975. Thus, though a ‘Civil 
War’, it is described as a ‘Little World 
War’ because of the. involvement of all 
big powers of Europe in it. whether 
directly or indirectly. 

Britain and France 

Though Britain emerged victorious 
from World War I, it was no longer the 
world’s foremost industrial power. That 
position it conceded to the United 
States. Like the rest of Europe, it was 
affected by economic stagnation. To 
tackle the situation, the government 
tried a series of measures like reducing 
wages in the hope that British goods 
would become more competitive in the 
world market because of their 
affordability. But the policy backfired 
because the workers organised strikes 
and industrial unrest. Their resentment 
ended the political supremacy of the 
Conservatives and helped the Labour 
Party to come to power in 1924 and 


1929. The Great Depression had a 
catastrophic impact on the' British 
economy. A national government 
came to power in 1931 comprising 
representatives of the Conservative. 
Liberal and Labour parties. 

Britain faced numerous social and 
economic problems in the inter-war 
years. Its women were long denied the 
right to vote. 'Illis was corrected in 1918 
by the passing of the Representation of 
the People’s Act which, though giving 
suffrage to women, put the age limit at 
30 whereas for men it was 21. 

In 1920, there was a slump in 
British overseas trade which threw 
thousands into unemployment. The 
Labour Party started a campaign 
demanding recasting the industrial 
system along socialist lines. Massive 
strikes in the railways and coal rocked 
the country. 

The Irish problem tore British 
society down the middle. The British 
government’s policies were resented by 
both the Conservatives and the Liberals. 
In the 1918 elections, the old Irish 
Nationalist Party was defeated and its 
place was taken by the Sinn Fein. The 
Sinn Fein's leaders. Micheal Collins 
and Arthur Griffith, were committed 
to Republicanism and set up a 
Republican government in Ireland The 
writ of Britain was ignored. The new 
government encouraged people to rebel 
against London’s dictates. The British 
government tried to counter this by 
offering to establish two separate 
governments, each with its parliament 
at Dublin and Belfast. There was 
widespread condemnation oi this but 


the British government brutally 
suppressed public opinion. The 
condition of the Irish people was 
miserable. Every night thousands of 
people hid in bushes for l’ear of being 
attacked in their sleep by British forces. 
This also roused domestic opinion 
against the government in Britain. The 
government of David Lloyd George, 
under pressure from the US, decided 
to negotiate a settlement. In December 
1921. a treaty was signed under which 
an Irish Free State was founded with 
British dominion status. Though 
Griffith and Collins accepted it, the more 
radical leader, Eamonn de Valera, 
rejected it. A civil war broke out in 1922 
between the Republicans and those 
who had accepted the 1921 treaty with 
Britain. 

The inter-war period saw the 
economic muscle of Britain, built up 
through the 19th century, get 
considerably reduced. Though the 
count iy was politically stable despite 
strikes and industrial closures. Britain 
lost its leadership in the industrialised 
world. Before World War I, almost all 
countries had been customers of British 
textiles, heavy engineering products 
and manufactured goods. But the US 
and Germany soon captured these 
markets. The colonies in Asia and Africa 
began using their own industrial 
products. Tariff boundaries erected by 
the lucrative markets of America and 
Europe to protect domestic companies 
made British goods uncompetitive in 
the export, market. When the American 
Depression began, Britain was hit by a 
crisivS. The government of James 
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Ramsay MacDonald was caught in a 
difficult situation as it had no 
option but to raise taxes to balance the 
budget, but taxation at that juncture 
was pojitically dangerous because 
the people were already reeling under 
unemployment, and high prices. So the 
experiment of having a National 
Government' was tried out for the first 
time with representatives of all political 
parties included in it. while MacDonald 
remained Prime Minister. It won the 
elections in 1931 and carried out 
drastic measures to save the economy, 
even if it meant taking unpopular 
steps like increasing taxes and 
reducing wages. A preferential trading 
arrangement was worked out with 
Canada and Australia, which helped 
stimulate exports again. From 1934 
onwards, the British economy once 
again began showing signs of recovery. 

France, in the inter-war period, also 
grappled with complex economic, 
problems on the domestic front. There 
was also the danger of Fascist and 
Communist takeover. France also 
played a leading role in European 
diplomacy because the Bolshevik 
takeover in Moscow deprived her of an 
ally to offset the German threat. France 
sent an army to help the anti¬ 
communist forces against the 
Bolsheviks, but the White Russian 
uprising (as the anti-communists were 
called ) failed. In 1920. when war broke 
out between Poland and Russia. France 
helped the Poles beat back the 
Russians. This put Russia squarely 
against both the powerful European 
countries, Germany and Russia. Later, 


France felt marginalised by Britain too, 
when the latter signed the Anglo- 
German Naval Agreement in 1935 
allowing Germany to build submarines 
in breach of the Versailles Treaty. This 
development seriously undermined 
France’s chances to oppose Adolf 
Hitler’s remilitarisation of the 
Rhineland, again in violation of 
Versailles. 

France, in the inter-war years, 
considerably improved its economic 
condition. But. like in Britain, here too, 
class conflict emerged as a major 
obstacle to national progress. The 
governments of Raymond Poincare 
(1922-24) and Edpiard Jerropt (1924-26) 
ensured that industries prospered even 
though it meant the trampling of labour 
rights. 

Rise of the United States 

The United States was already a 
global economic power by the late 
19th century. Alter World War 1, there 
was little doubt that this country, with 
its enormous industrial capacities and 
domestic market, would play a 
formidable role in global trade In World 
War I, the US had given loans to the 
Allies worth more than $ 12 billion at 
five per cent interest. During the 1920s, 
the US government, encouraged profits 
by American corporations in Europe, 
Canada and Central and South 
America. The Republican Party, wliich 
held power in the country between 
1921 and 1933. believed in a policy of 
isolation from European politics. 
Though the US did not join the league 
of Nations, Its government found it 
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impossible to extricate itself from worl 
affairs as American investments we 
deployed all over the world and 
required protection. Besides, the 
American people wanted the loans 
given to-Britain and France, repai . 

8 But on the domestic front, 
successive Presidents in the inter-war 
period, ignored the case for social 
reform and pandered to the interests erf 
big business. If. sometimes a state m 
the country passed a law or socially 
progressive laws, the Supreme Court 
used its power of review to nullity them _ 
There was a wide gap between the living 
standards of the rich and the pool. 
Though industry and private business 
boomed, there were virtually no labou 
rights and wages did not grow in tune 
wtth the country’s economic growth- 
During the German financial crisis 
of 1923. American intervention 
assumed a peculiar nature. Under Ure 

Dawes and Young Plans (1924- and 
19291 ‘German bonds’ were sold 
Jo American private investors 
which helped Germany pay its 
reparations to Britain and France 
which in turn used that money to 

repay the United States. 

The US economy was booming 
during the 1920s because its industry 
was very productive and had t 
financial capabilities. American 
consumers created a huge demand for 
domestically manufactured goods. 

European products found it difficult to 
compete in this lucrative market 
because there were high tariff wall 
protecting American industry. Bu , y 
1927, consumer demand had reached 


a plateau and within two years began 
to^decrease. The stock market was 
over-extended with inflated share prices 
and generous margin requirements. 
This triggered off the Great Wall Street 
Crash in October 1929, which had a 
cascading effect on the world economy. 
The era of the Great Depression eg 
because the market had shrunk to one- 
tenth of its value. Americans were no 
longer buying German bonds. Bank* 
collapsed and industries closed down. 
There was widespread unemployment 
(bv 1933 there were 14 million people 
out of jobs) and even those with 
jobs saw their wages shrink to 

penurious levels. 

However, before we discuss the 
measures by which the US overcame 
the crisis of the Great Depression, we 
need to know about its causes at some 

length. 


Causes of the Great Depression 
The Great Depression was the worst ever 
economic crisis to seize the wor . 
originated in the United States and 
spread all over the industrialised world. 
Many factors played a role in causing 
it. But the single most important one 
was the greatly unequal distribution o 
wealth throughout the 1920s. This gap 
between the lifestyles and consumption 
patterns was huge. Though the USAs 
total realised income rose from $ • 

billion in 1923 to $ 89 billion m 1929, 
all Americans did not share this wealth. 
The top 0.1 per cent of the P°P alabon 
had a combined income equal to that 
of the entire 42 per cent at the bottom. 
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The same top 0.1 per cent of the 
Americans controlled 34 per cent of 
savings while 80 per cent of the 
country’s people had no savings at all. 

Industry was seeing high 
productivity but the wages of the people 
were not keeping apace. Industry 
owners did not have to pay high wages, 
so they made huge profits. But if wages 
are low, who will buy the products? For 
any economy to function properly, the 
demand-supply balance must be 
maintained. By the end of the 1920s 
there was an oversupply of goods, 
but there was not enough money to 
buy them. 

As the vast majority of Americans 
did not have enough money to satisfy 
all their needs, they rushed to buy these 
on credit. The concept of buy-now-pay- 
later caught on fast. By the end of the 
1920s, 60 per cent of the cars and 80 
per cent, of the radio sets were bought 
on instalments. Between 1925 and 
1929, the total amount of outstanding 
instalments credit doubled from $ 1.38 
billion to more than $ 3 billion. This was 
a dangerous situation because people 
were forced to earmark most of their 
meagre earnings towards repaying their 
past loans. 

The American economy was heavily 
reliant on luxury spending and 
investment from the rich. This could go 
on as long as the rich had confidence 
on the economy. Vast sectors of 
America’s industry were poor. Only 200 
corporations controlled more than half 
the corporate wealth. While the 
automobile sector was thriving, 
agriculture was neglected. Most of the 


industries, which prospered in the 
1920s, were somehow linked to the 
automobile or radio industries — steel, 
glass, rubber tyres, petrol products, 
hotels, construction, etc. Naturally, this 
was a dangerous situation because 
people could not buy a limitless 
number of cars and radios. The only 
thing people buy endlessly is food. And 
by 1929 America’s agriculture was 
in ruins. 

A major source of America’s 
instability was the international wealth 
distribution problem. While America 
prospered in the 1920s, the European 
countries were struggling to rebuild 
themselves after World War I. During 
the War, America had lent its European 
allies about $ 7 billion. During the 
1920s another $ 3.3 billion. Under the 
Dawes Plan of 1924, America began 
lending money to Germany. More than 
90 per cent of America’s loans were 
used by the Europeans to purchase 
American goods. At the same time, 
America protected itself from European 
products by levying huge rates of 
custom duty. So, consequently, Europe 
was unable to prosper and repay the 
American debt. 

A culture of speculation soon began 
to prevail across America. People began 
to invest on the stock exchanges in the 
hope of gaining huge profits with which 
they could wipe out their old loans. In 
the absence of wage - increase, what 
else could they do? Soon, people began 
to borrow money from their own 
brokers to buy shares. A man could 
buy a share worth $ 75 by taking a loan 
of $ 65 from his broker, putting up just 
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$ 10 of his own. This kind of all-round 
buying pushed up the prices of shares. 
Within a year he could sell the same 
share at $ 420, repay his broker with 
interest, and take a substantial amount 
home. But this speculative boom was 
not based on strong fundamentals. 
Many of the corporations with huge 
share prices were actually not doing 
very well. 

By mid-1929, the total of out¬ 
standing brokers’ loans was over 
ill 7 billion. In the next three months, 
this rose to $ 8.5 billion. Suddenly, the 
prices of shares began to fall. Then it 
fell so much that people began to sell 
whatever shares they had. By ‘Black 
Tuesday’ (29 October 1929) the prices 
fell so much that there were no buyers 
available at any price. 

This stock market crash caused 
the wealthy ‘few’ of America to lose 
confidence in the economy. They 
stopped spending on luxury items and 
slowed investments. The middle classes 
and poor could no longer pay off their 
old loans; much less take new ones to 
purchase cars and radios. Lack of 
demand affected all the industries. 
And so, Industrial production fell 
. dramatically. As a result, there was 
widespread lay-off of labour. This 
phenomenon soon spread to Europe 
and other parts of world, which were 
dependent on the US for investment. 
Unemployment figures grew from 
5 million in 1930 to 13 million in 1932. 
The country spiralled quickly into 
catastrophe. This was known as the 
Great Depression. 


The New Deal 

The Depression brought the end of 
Republican governance in the US after 
a gap of 11 years, which began with 
Warren Harding (1921-23) and lasted 
through Calvin Coolidge (1923-29) and 
Herbert C. Hoover (1929-33). Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, the new Democrat 
President, introduced policies known as 
the New Deal to put the country on the 
road to recovery. 

Roosevelt was a dynamic man in 
spite of a physical handicap - his legs 
were completely paralysed by polio. 
With tremendous determination he 
somewhat overcame his disability, but 
was never able to walk unaided. He was 
an excellent communicator. His radio 
addresses to the American people 
during the difficult years of the 
Depression made him very popular. He 
was the first (and since last) American 
President to enjoy four terms in office. 
During his term, a legislation was 
passed to debar Presidents from 
contesting more than twice for office. 

There were basically three objectives 
of the New Deal : Relief. Recovery and 
Reform. By Relief, it was meant to give 
direct help to the poverty-stricken 
millions who were starving and 
homeless. By Recovery, the 
Government pledged to reduce 
unemployment and create fresh 
demand for goods so that the economy 
began to move again. Finally, by 
Reform, the President resolved to 
introduce whatever measures were 
necessary to prevent a repeat of the Wall 
Street crash. 
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Tile New Deal involved temporary 
government take over of the banks and 
financial institutions and guaranteed 
investors and depositors to get their 
money back. A Securities Exchange 
Commission was set up in 1934 to 
reform the stock markets. Henceforth 
it became mandatory for investors 
buying shares on credit to make a 
down payment of at least 50 per cent 
of the price of the shares. To help 
farmers, the government passed the 
Farmer’s Relief Act in 1933 under 
which farmers were paid compensation 
to reduce their production. This 
pushed prices up. By 1937, the 
income of farmers almost doubled. 
But, at the same time, it left many farm 
labourers jobless as the land-owners 
were paid to produce less. 

The Civilian Conservation Corps 
was Roosevelt’s most popular plan, 
which helped provide jobs to the youth. 
Conservation projects were taken up all 
over the country. This helped create 2.5 
million jobs by 1940. Workers were 
paid $ 30 per month, from which $ 25 
was deducted by the government and 
sent directly to their families. Of course, 
the workers were provided with free 
food, clothing and other necessities. 

The most important part of the New 
Deal was the National Industrial 
Recovery Act of 1933, conceived with 
the idea of getting people back to 
permanent jobs so that they felt secure 
enough to make purchases which 
would eventually put the economy 
back on the rails. The Act introduced 
the Public Works Administration under 
which was organised big projects for 


building dams, bridges, roads, 
hospitals, schools, airports and public 
buildings. The mail behind thi^ idea 
was an economist called John Maynard 
Keynes. He bequeathed to th& world 
what is k^own as the ‘Keynesian 
economics’, which propounds massive 
public expenditure as a panacta for 
economic stagnation. 

Another section of the Act created 
the National Recovery Administration 
which abolished child labour, 
introduced an eight-hour ddy for 
workers and led to creation of 
more employment opportunities. A 
significant*aspect of this was that 
employers were encouraged, not forced, 
to adopt it. Widespread consumer 
awareness helped sustain it, as 
products which carried small stickers 
announcing the conformity of the new 
labour rulesjn its production process, 
came to be {^referred. 'Two distinct Acts 
were passed. The Wagner Act (1935) 
gave labour unions legal recognition 
and set up the National Labour 
Relations Board to which workers con Id 
appeal against unfair management 
practices. The Fair Labour Standards 
Act was passed in 1933 introducing a 
maximum 45-hour working week as 
well as a minimum wage. The Social 
Security Act was passed in 1935 
introducing old age pensions and 
unemployment insurance schemes. 

In its early ye. ( rs, the New Deal 
helped provide relief to millions of those 
reduced to destitution and poverty by 
the Depression. Millions of extra 
jobs were created and by 1937, 
unemployment was down to 8 per cent. 
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People’s confidence was restored in the 
government and helped defeat the 
communists’ plans for a revolution. The 
public works carried out- particularly 
theTennessee Valley Authority project- 
provided lasting infrastructure for 
America. For the first time the US 
resembled a welfare state. 

Historians accept that Roosevelt 
preserved American democracy and the 
spirit of free enterprise in its darkest 
hour. There was every danger of fascism 
and communism takin’g over. But they 
are also undecided over which factor 
provided more lasting prosperity for 
America, the New Deal or the World 
War II. Many experts are of the opinion 
that the New Deal did not rescue the 
US from Depression. It was the World 
War II and the resultant war effort which 


really boosted America’s economic 
might. America’s war production began 
well before it got involved in it. The 
countiy was supplying tanks, aircrafts, 
ships and armaments to Europe right 
from September 1939. Between June 
1940 and Pearl Harbour (December 
1941), the US supplied Britain with 
23,000 war planes. After Pearl Harbour, 
armaments production boomed. By 
the end of 1942, there was 100 per 
cent employment in the US, an 
unprecedented phenomenon. The 
Gross National Product of America 
almost doubled between 1939 and 
1945. Economically, World War II was 
a blessing for the country. It put the 
US on such a firm footing that it could 
easily dominate world affairs for a long 
time to come. 


EXERCISE 

1. Discuss the condition of the world after the end of the World War I. 
What role did the League of Nations play in it? 

2. Describe the condition of Germany in the years following the conclusion 
of the World War I. How far was it responsible for the rise of Nazis to 
power? 

3. Give an account of the rise of the Nazis and the Fascists to power in 
Germany and Italy, respectively. 

4. Write a brief note on the Spanish Civil War. Why is it called a ‘Little 
World War’? 

5. Explain the rise of the United States of America as a world power during 
the inter-war period. 

6. Account for the Great Economic Depression of 1929 in the United States 
of America. What measures were taken by President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt to overcome it? 
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7. Write short notes on the following: 

(i) Causes of the failure of the League of Nations 

(ii) The Weimar Republic of Germany 

(iii) Black Shirts 

(iv) The Sinn Fein and the Irish Civil War , 

(v) The Great Wall Street Crash of October 1929 

(vi) The New Deal 

Project Work 

• Prepare a list of the New Deal Legislations specifying the objective of 
each Act. 



CHAPTER 5 

Communism. Totaiitarianism and 
the Road to World War II 



In the last Chapter we have discussed 
U ie rise of Fascism in Italy and Nazism 
in Germany. For several decades 
following World War II. scholars in 
almost all the countries faced pressures 
from their governments not to look 
> oud Adolf Hitler’s world designs as 
ih< chief reason behind the outbreak 
of the War. In the era following the 
collapse of the USSR (Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics of Rusia). the truth 
came to be known better. From 
documents suppressed by the Soviet 
system earlier, as well as clearer 
statements of confession by former 
leaders, it soon became clear that 
communism, like fascism, was an equal 
c: fhibiitor to World War II. But this 
does not mean that scholars are 
reducing either Hitler’s responsibility for 
die War or the crimes against humanity 
perpetrated under his orders. The Nazi 
dictator remains the world’s most 


infamous war-monger. But there is a 
difference now. In the estimate of 
contemporary scholars, he has to share 
that infamy equally with Joseph Stalin. 

V|jVL)!Mtr Ilyich Lenin 

In the second half of the 19th century, 
political debate in the capitals of Europe 
often revolved around the question of 
Marxian socialism. There were differing 
points of view on whether socialism 
should be rejected, accepted or blended 
with capitalism to give the shite a softer 
face. But socialism arid communism, 
which took over world consciousness 
after 1917, were essentially two 
dilferent things. 

Communism, as the world knew it, 
was bom when Vladimir Lenin’s faction 
of the Russian socialists seized power 
through a coup in October-November 
1917 from the post-Tsarist Social 
Democratic government led by 
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Vladimir Ilyich Lenin 


Kerensky. A brutal civil war followed 
between the ‘White’ supporters of the 
Tsar and Lenin’s ‘Red’ followers. 

The conflict ended in Lenin’s favour. 
On seizing power, his first priority was 
eliminating capitalism. According to the 
Marxist belief upheld by Lenin, private 
capital was the chief source of 
inequality and exploitation. Secondly, 
he decided to industrialise Russia 
rapidly. He organised the economy like 
an army. State appointed managers 
• operated the various functions of the 
economy under orders from a high 
command. Lenin anticipated that 
Russia would soon have to wage war 
to protect its communist system. There 
was clear evidence to support this view. 
During the civil war, the US, Japan. 
France and Britain sent troops to help 
the ‘White’ Russians. In August 1918, 
there was an assassination attempt on 
Lenin which prompted the Bolsheviks 
to launch the first of their ‘Red’ terror 
operations; Thousands of socialists, 
who opposed the Bolsheviks, were 
rounded up and shot. 

After the civil war, Lenin put 
into operation his New Economic Policy 


(NEP). Peasants were allowed to keep 
surplus produce after payment of a fax. 
Private trade was allowed in a limited 
measure. This was opposed by 
hardliners like Kamanev and Zinoviev 
because they thought the kulalcs (rich 
peasants) were potential enemies of 
communism. But Lenin viewed tire NEP 
as a temporary measure - his long term 
idea was to have full state control over 
agriculture through collective fanns. He 
thought it would be simple to persuade 
the kulaks to give up their lands to the 
state and force would be necessary. 'The 
NEP certainly helped in staging an 
economic recovery for Russia and the 
lot of the ordinary people improved. 

But on the political plane, Lenin 
pursu ed his policies with characteristic 
ruthlessness. In March 1921 he 
banned ‘factionalism’ within the 
communist party. Anybody who held 
a view which differed from the official 
party line was either expelled or shoi 
dead. During the second half of 1921, 
about one-third of the party’s 
membership was purged or expelled 
with the help of Lenin’s dreaded secret 
police, tlie Cheka. 

Lenin died at the early age of 53 in 
January 1924. He had succeeded in 
establishing the world’s first 
communist state but his work was riot 
finished. He had expected communist 
uprisings in many other countries of the 
world, but that did not happen. This 
left the USSR, as Russia came to be 
known, isolated in world affairs. His 
early death resulted in a power struggle 
within the party. The worst stage of Red 
terror was about to follow. 
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Joseph Stalin 

People expected Leon Trotsky to be 
Lenin’s successor, but in the power 
struggle that lasted more than five 
years, Joseph Stalin emerged on top. 
His real name was Joseph Djugashvili 
and he took the name Stalin, or ‘man of 
steel’, after joining the Bolsheviks. The 
Soviet economy was plagued by various 
problems, both economic and political. 
The infant communist state was still 
under the grip of fear that a foreign 
invasion was imminent. Stalin made 
determined efforts to overcome these 
problems. The steps he took were: Five 
Year Plans to revitalise all sectors of the 
economy, particularly industry; 
collectivisation of agriculture, and 
introduction of a totalitarian regime. 

Industrialisation was carried out 
through a planned process. The First 
Plan (1928-1932) concentrated on 
heavy industries like coal, iron, steel, 
oil and heavy engineering. The Second 
and Third Plans continued with their 
emphasis on heavy industries but also 
included consumer goods. By 1940, 
the USSR overtook Britain in iron and 
steel production and almost equalled 
Germany’s coal output. Thousands of 
factories were promoted in new towns 
where Stalin reckoned, rightly too as 
the events of World War II proved, that 
they would be safe from foreign 
invasion. The iron and steel works of 
Magnitogorsk, tractor factories at 
Kharkov and Gorki and the oil 
refineries in the Caucasus mountains 
are examples of this policy. 

But the Soviet Union was not a 
workers’ paradise. Workers were 


ruthlessly disciplined. Though medals 
were given for high productivity, the 
punishment for the opposite was quite 
severe. People were condemned to 
death as ‘saboteurs of the revolution’ if 
they failed to meet the targets. 
Thousands were sent to forced labour 
camps for not meeting the high 
standards of their managers. The 
workers lived in primitive housing 
conditions while party functionaries 
and their families took up residence in 
luxurious flats and often maintained 
dachas in holiday resorts. The famous 
historian on Soviet affairs, Richard 
Freeborn, commented ; “It is probably 
no exaggeration to claim that the First 
Five Year Plan represented a declaration 
of war by the state machine against the 
workers and peasants who were 
subjected to greater exploitation than 
any they had known under capitalism.” 

Stalin disagreed with Lenin on the 
NEP’s favourable attitude towards the 
kulaks. He decided to merge the small 
farms and holdings into kolkhoz to be 
jointly held by the peasants. This policy 
was launched in 1929 and executed 
with unprecedented brutality. 
Thousands of peasants opposed this 
plan and were taken to labour camps 
and shot. After the collapse of the Soviet 
Union in 1991, the full facts of the grim 
massacre of the kulaks became known 
from the previously suppressed state 
archives. According to The Black 
Book of Communism - Crimes, Terror, 
Repression, published in 1999 by the 
Harvard University Press, more than 
two million people were deported, six 
million people died of hunger and 
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hundreds of thousands died as a direct 
result of deportation. Under forced 
collectivisation, the food security oi 
USSR went from bad to worse. Total 
grain production was less in 1934 than 
it was in 1928. There was a famine in 
many parts of the country in 1932-33. 
Though nearly two million tonnes of 
grain was exported by the regime to 
claim success of the programme, five 
million peasants died of starvation. 
Some historians claim that Stalin 
welcomed the famine as it helped break 
peasant resistance. 

Stalinist Totalitarianism 

Stalin believed that under his 
totalitarian regime, all political activities 
must be controlled. He wanted 
complete and unchallenged power for 
himself and was totally intolerant of 
criticism. The first of his infamous 
purges was launched in December 
1934 when he used the murder of 
Sergei Kirov, one of his supporters, to 
launch a massacre of his perceived 
detractors. Recent research hav 
however revealed that Stalin himself got 
Kirov murdered to get the excuse to kill 
his opponents in mock revenge. Stalin’s 
successor, Nikita Khrushchev himself 
admitted this more than two decades 
later. , Already, by this time, his 
principal opponent, Trotsky, had left 
the country to live in exile. He was 
murdered in Mexico by Stalin’s agent. 
Over the next four years, hundreds of 
communist party officials were arrested 
and put through show trials where 
plaint judges routinely condemned 
them to death. Many of the Bolsheviks 


who had stood alongside Lenin during 
the 1917 coup-cum-revolution, like 
Zinoviev, Kamanev, Bukharin and 
Radek, along with most of the top 
officers of the Army, were killed. 
Between December 1934 and February 
1935, more than 6,500 people were 
shot and many more were exiled to 
Siberia or deported to the Central Asian 
Republics. 

But, the Great Terror J^936-38), 
known in Soviet history as 
Ezhoushchina, unleashed repression 
on a scale unknown in human history. 
The full facts of the history of this great 
state-sponsored terror will perhaps 
never be known. Khrushchev admitted 
the scale and extent of the crime before 
the 22nd Party Congress of the CPSU 
in October 1961.Until then, everything 
was ‘capitalist propaganda’. Historians 
estimate that during the Great Terror, 
at least 6 million people were arrested, 
jailed, sent to Siberia or deported to 
Central Asia. There were, in addition, 3 
million executions. Another 2 million 
died in the camps. Of course, 
revisionists claim that these figures are 
inflated. But it must be pointed out that 
there are an equal number of people 
who deny the Nazi holocaust. 

Stalin’s totalitarianism influenced 
the New Constitution which he 
introduced in 1936.There was an 
illusion of democracy in it. Everyone 
was allowed to vote by secret ballot to 
choose members of a national assembly 
known as the Supreme Soviet. But this 
body met for only two weeks in a year 
when it elected a small group known 
as the Presidium. The Supreme Soviet 
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. Iso elected the Union oT Soviet 
’onnnissars, a small group of ministers 
ill which Stalin was the Secretary. 

Stalin expected the writers, artists 
and musicians of the USSR to glorify 
him. The famous writer, Maxim Gorky, 
went, to the Solovetski islands, where 
one of the worst Stalinist concentration 
camps existed, and return^ to write a 
book praising the camp and its 
authoritie s A composer called Dmitii 
Shostakovich was condemned when his 
oper^. Lady Macbeth o/Mtsensk, failed 
1o please Stalin. But one of his 
significant failures was the inability to 
suppress the influence of the Russian 
Orthodox Church. Though he deployed 
harsh measures to harass the Church, 
murdering priests and religious 
persons at random, the great masses 
of Soviet people remained faithful to 
God. In the Central Asian Republics, he 
suppressed the. largely Islamic 
population^bumt down nfosques and 
destroyed the traces of a civilisation 
which was centuries-old. Yet, the 
people’s faith did not waver. 

Nazi Totalitarianism ^ 

Adolf Hitler’s brand of Fascism was 
more or less similar to whbt Mussolini 
practised in Italy. Because he came to 
power after Mussolini and Stalin, he 
introduced a style of governance which 
aspired ‘ to reach the levels of 
totalitarianism and brutality 
perpetrated by the first two. But, unlike 
the communists, the fascists did not 
bother about making a pretence of 
democracy. Dissent in Nazi Germany 
was forcibly suppressed, the press was 


censored, foreign journalists were, 
discouraged to operate within its 
borders, every use was made of 
state propaganda, books deemed 
‘subversive’ by the state were burned 
and, much like in the USSR, a secret 
police kept a close watch on evqjy 
citizen. 

Nazism used anti-Semitism as an 
instrument of state policy in Germany 
and Hitler’s special forces, the SS, saw 
the elimination of Jews as their duty in 
the countries occupied by Germany 
during World War II. Hatred for Jews 
was not a new phenomenon in Europe. 
Based on the belief that it were the Jews 
who betraved Jesus Christ, Christian 
dogma had for centuries held the Jews 
as an undesirable race. State- 
sponsored persecution of the Jewish 
community had for centuries received 
the support of the Catholic Church. 
Hitler had nursed the typical grouse 
that Austrians nursed against the Jews, 
and in his days as a struggling artist in 
Vienna, had come under the influence 
of anti-Semetic propaganda. But, this 
is not to say that the Nazis promoted 
Christianity. Though Hitler was 
nominally a Catholic, he prohibited the 
Church from interfering in state 
matters. Thousands of Catholic priests 
and nuns were thrown in concentration 
camps and many were murdered. Yet, 
he succeeded in getting the Pope to 
maintain official silence while he carried 
on his genocide against the Jews and 
other races. 

The most outrageous aspect about 
Hitler’s governance was his use of 
the theory of racial superiority of 
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lli< Germans whom he deemed as 
Aryans’. This ‘master race’, he held, 
had almost a divine right to rule over 
inferior’ people, under which category 
he placed all east Europeans and non¬ 
white people (the theory was modified 
when Japan had to be accommodated 
as an ally during World War II). The 
glorification of war and conquest and 
Ihe absolute power of the authoritarian 
state and establishment of‘Aryan’ rule 
were, however, not ideas invented by 
Hiller. The roots of this mindset go veiy 
deep in west ern man’s consciousness. 
The British justified their subjugation 
over the colonies in Asia and Africa by 
basically relying on shades of this 
theory. 

In the earlier Chapter, we had noted 
how Hitler's regime began victimising 
the Jews early in its tenure. Jews were 
barred from employment and carrying 
on with their businesses, were forced 
to wear armbands with the Star of 
David to announce their status, were 
publicly humiliated, prohibited from 
engaging in sports and arts - in short, 
they were treated as ‘sub-humans’. 
Gradually, the persecution was 
intensified. Knjstalnacht , the night of 
crystal - when so much glass was 
broken, organised by the Nazi party on 
the night of 9 November 1938 marked 
the beginning of the Third Reich’s career 
of savageiy which ended only with 
World War II. but not before more than 
6 million Jews, and hundreds of 
thousands of other races dubbed ‘sub- 
humaiis’ had been systematically 
killed. 1 he Final Solution to the Jewish 
vi test ion >vas put into effect from 1942 


and set in motion the Holocaust 
(literally, fire), which constitutes the 
most shameful episode in human 
history. Though far more innocent 
people were slaughtered by the 
communists before and after Hitler, the 
Nazis put its science and technology to 
use purely for killing people on a 
large scale. 

It is important to note that the world 
outside Germany was not fully aware 
of the barbarous side of the Nazi rule. 
They continued trading and diplomatic 
relations with Nazi Germany right up 
to September 1939 , or the outbreak of 
the War. Of course, they knew that 
German Jews were being discriminated 
against and this even led to many 
countries, including the USA, 
announce strictures against Germany. 
Many, including the USA, threatened 
to pull out of the Berlin Olympic games 
in 1936 if Hitler’s regime did not give 
up its anti-Jewish agenda. To beguile 
them, the Nazis put up a show of great 
tolerance to Jews during the period of 
the Games, but resumed their original 
programme soon afterwards. However, 
these governments did not entertain the 
desperate pleas made by international 
organisations of Jews to take a 
sympathetic view of the rise in the 
number of applications for emigration 
to their countries. President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt of USA had, in fact, directed 
his countiy’s embassy in Berlin to ‘go 
slow’ in the processing of visa requests 
made by the Jews seeking sanctuary. 
Even during the War, when intelligence 
reports were available on the large- 
scale murder of Jews by gassing and 
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shooting in (he concentration camps of 
eastern Europe, the USA refused to 
carry out special commando operations 
or air raids to destroy these killing 
centres. 

. Japan and the Awn-C omintern Pact 

Japan was following a policy of 
aggression in Asia. In 1931, it invaded 
Manchuria, a province of China with a 
population of 30 million people. But the 
League of Nations did not react. Japan 
had been a hegemonic power since the 
late 19th century. It had built up a 
powerful Navy with which she 
dominated eastern Asia. During the 
world economic crisis which began in 
1929, Japan’s exports shrank and the 
price of raw silk, its chief product, fell 
to less than a fifth of the 1923 figure. 
This caused widespread poverty and 
resentment in the country. The conflict 
with China began when Japanese 
traders and businessmen based in 
Manchuria began to be squeezed out 
of Manchuria. Fascist groups within the 
Japanese Army carried out the invasion 
without even bothering to take the 
government’s permission. When Prime 
Minister Inukai criticised this, he was 
assassinated. From that point on, 
Japan’s government began to play 
second fiddle to the Army. Emboldened 
by Manchuria, the Japanese Army 
invaded China in 1937 and dragged the 
country into World War II. 

What brought Hitler close to Japan 
was the scare of communism. Both 
countries feared that the Comintern, 
or Communist International, the 
organisation set up by Lenin in 1919 


to sponsor communist revolutions all 
over the world, may start implementing 
the policy after Stalin’s Five-Year Plans 
began to show positive results at home. 
The Anti-Comintern Pact, which 
Germany and Japan signed on 
25 November 1936 was superficially 
nothing more than a propaganda trick 
by which the two countries hoped to 
exploit the universal hatred for 
communism. It is important to point out 
here that in the previous year, Britain, 
France and Italy had formed an alliance 
called the Stessa Front, to condemn 
Hitler’s rearmament programme. 
France had also taken the step of 
strengthening diplomatic relations with 
the USSR fearing the re-emergence of 
Germany as a threat. These two factors 
disturbed Hitler and therefore he 
stepped up efforts to win global opinion 
for himself as a fighter against 
communism. But there was a secret 
protocol in the Anti-Comintern Pact. It 
ensured that, in the case of an attack 
by the USSR against Germany or 
Japan, the two nations would ‘consult 
on what measures to take to safeguard 
their common interests’ and also ‘to 
take no measures which would tend to 
ease the situation for the USSR’. It was 
also agreed that neither party to the 
Treaty would enter into bilateral treaties 
with the USSR without mutual consent. 

Policy of Appeasement 

So, i t is very clear that duplicity was a 
hallmark of international relations in the 
inter-war period. Hitler benefitted from 
a ‘conspiracy of silence’ which the allied 
powers practiced. The Stessa Front 
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collapsed very last because Britain, 
without consulting France and Italy, 
forged the Anglo-German Naval 
Agreement in June 1935. Mussolini, 
inspired by German and Japanese 
successes, invaded Abyssinia in 
October that year. 

It was clear to all that neither 
Fascism nor Japan but communism 
which constituted the biggest threat 
perception to the Western world in the 
1930s. Hitler had succeeded in 
keeping the focus on the international 
agenda of USSR to his own advantage. 
Hitler was sometimes viewed by 
conservative politicians in London, 
Paris and Washington as a possible 
bulwark to stop Stalin from expanding 
westwards. This motivated them to 
practice a policy of appeasement . First 
the British, then the French, began 
yielding to the aggressive demands of 
Germany. When Neville Chamberlain 
became Prime Minister of Britain in 
May 1937, he took appeasement to a 
new level. According to historian 
Norman Lowe, Chamberlain “would 
find out what Hitler wanted and show 
him that reasonable claims could be 
met by negotiation rather than 
by force.” 

Under the policy of appeasement, 
no action was taken to check German 
rearmament. The Anglo-German Naval 
Agreement was signed in 1935 without 
consulting France. This shook French 
confidence in Britain and encouraged 
the French government to strike its own 
deals, also based on appeasement, with 
Germany and Italy. When Hitler sent his 
aimies to reoccupy the Rhineland, the 


French could have easily thrown the 
German forces out. But, instead, they 
dithered and, when no support was 
forthcoming from Britain, the French 
simply kept quiet over this brazen 
violation of the Versailles Treaty. When 
the Nazis participated in the Spanish 
Civil War and backed General 
Franco, neither France nor Britain 
intervened. In March 1938, when Hitler 
implemented his dream project, the 
Anschluss (unification) of Germany 
and Austria, many in Britain saw it as 
a ‘natural union’. Finally, Chamberlain 
performed the lowest act of 
appeasement when in Munich in 
September 1938 he practically 
encouraged Hitler to take over 
Czechoslovakia. Had Chamberlain 
taken a tougher stand, Hitler would 
undoubtedly have retraced because 
Czechoslovakia had one of the strongest 
armies in Europe and the prospect of 
an Anglo-French-Czech alliance would 
have been too scaiy for the Germans. 
Yet, Chamberlain yielded. He returned 
to London claiming he had achieved 
‘peace for our times’. 

Within a year, World War II broke 
out. After taking over Czechoslovakia 
completely by March 1939, Hitler 
turned his attention to Poland. The 
Treaty of Versailles’ act of giving Poland 
the port of Danzig had been a sore point 
in German politics since 1919. In April 
1939, Hitler demanded the return of 
Danzig to Germany and a road-rail 
corridor through Poland linking East 
Prussia with the rest of Germany. The 
Poles rejected this suggestion as they 
were convinced that the British would 
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take their side. But. again, Chamberlain 
dithered. Britain could do nothing 
without the help of Russia because in 
order to thwart German expansionism 
in Poland, British forces would need a 
base in the neighbourhood of that 
country. Chamberlain sent a delegation 
to Moscow on 11 August 1939, to work 
out an agreement to resolve the issue. 
But the two sides could not reach 
an agreement. 

How far was appeasement a factor 
behind the outbreak of World War II? 
Many scholars opine that Britain and 
France should have taken a firm stand 
before Germany had rebuilt its armed 
forces. The reoccupation of the 
Rhineland would have given them the 
opportunity to launch a quick and 
decisive war which would have broken 
Hitler’s will to wage war. It might have 
even toppled him from power. Historian 
Allan Bullock has opined that Hitler 
had been emboldened by the “absence 
' of resistance which tempted him to take 
risks.”. It is true that Hitler did not 
gamble for a world war. In his own 
autobiography, he had admitted that 
he had nothing against Britain, 
a country he in fact confessed to have 
admired for its ability to hold on to such 
a large Empire. He had thought that the 
Western Powers would ultimately 
support him because, they and 
Germany had a common enemy - 
communism. Besides, the German 
Army in 1939 was not as strong as that 
of Britain or France. Hitler’s Generals 
were constantly advising him not to 
provoke another big war before the mid- 
1940s when the modernisation 


programme v. as to be completed. But, 
after Munich, Hitler was sure that 
Chamberlain’s policy of appeasement 
could be taken for granted. But 
Chamberlain’s defenders point out that 
the British Prime Minister was playing 
for time. His armed forces were going 
through a rebuilding programme. But 
it must be said to his credit that he had 
genuinely tried to- resolve the Polish 
crisis by trying to force a pact with 
USSR which could have stopped Hitler 
in his tracks. But Stalin’s treachery 
was the last straw which broke the 
camel’s back. 

Instead of responding to Britain's 
diplomatic efforts to form a joint alliance, 
which would certainly have sobered 
Hitler and prevented him from attacking 
Poland for fear of an Anglo-Russian- 
French response, the communist 
dictator embraced the Nazis. On 
24 August 1939, the world was 
stunned to learn that the Nazis and 
Soviets had signed a Non-Aggression 
Pact the previous day. Such closeness 
between two countries upholding two 
opposing ideologies was unprecedented 
in history. Under the terms of this Non- 
Aggression Pact, Germany was assured 
of the USSR’s neutrality when it 
invaded Poland. There were many 
secret clauses in this agreement which 
came out only in 1989. 

Under the secret clauses, the Nazis 
and Communists agreed on dividing up 
eastern Europe between themselves. 
Half of Poland was to be under the 
USSR’s control while the western part 
was to be with the Germans. Lithuania 
was to go to Germany while Estonia. 
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Latvia, Finland, Bessarabia, Ukraine 
and Byelorussia to the USSR. 

Eight days after this, German 
armies invaded Poland. On September 3, 


after giving two days to the Germans to 
pull out of Poland, Britain and France 
declared war on Germany. World 
War II had begun. 
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1. Describe the role of Lenin in post-1917 Russian recons traction. 

2. What were the features of .Stalinist totalitarianism? Discuss with 
reference to his policies. 

3. Do you agree with the view that Nazi totalitarianism was based on the 
principle of racial superiority of the Germans? Give reasons in support 
of your answer. 

4. Why did Japan and Germany join the anti-Comintern Pact in 1936? 
What were its objectives? 

5. What do you understand by the ‘Policy of Appeasement’? To what extent 
was it responsible for the outbreak of the World War II? 

6. Write short notes on the following: 

(i) The New Economic Policy of Lenin 

(ii) The New Constitution of Stalin (1936) 

(iii) Anti-Semitism 

(iv) The Anschluss 

Project. tVork 

• Gather additional information on the post-1917 policies of social and 
economic reconstitution pursued by Vladimir Lenin and Joseph Stalin. 
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CHAPTER 6 

Developments in Asia, Africa 
and South America 


We often confuse European history’ as 
the 'World history’. There was a 
tendency among scholars in the 
20th century to see global 
developments through the prism of 
Europe and the United States. Though 
undoubtedly, the non-European world 
of the 19th and 20th centuries was 
deeply influenced by politico-social 
currents flowing out of the continent, 
we would be making a crucial mistake 
by. overlooking the reverse influence. 
Indeed, Asian, African and South 
American developments sometimes 
influenced political relations among 
European nations. And what about 
local history' that shaped the lives of 
more than three-fifth of humanity which 
lived in these continents? 

For much of the. late 19th and 
20th centuries, European and 
American strategic and colonial 
interests decided the fate of countries 


in these continents. But the people here 
were also evolving their own 
consciousness, which by the beginning 
of the 20t.h century was causing 
tumultuous changes on their domestic 
fronts. These, in turn, impacted 
European affairs and, as a corollary, 
drew America into the picture. In this 
Chapter we will examine closely this 
relationship. But first, let us begin with 
Japan, a country with an ancient 
civilisation which single-handedly took 
on the combined might of Europe and 
America in the World War II. 

JA!*\jV 

What was at the basis of Japan’s 
strength? Superficially, there was 
nothing which distinguished Japan’s 
claim to power. A small group of 
islands overcrowded with people and 
lacking in many of the basic resources 
that lay at the heart of the success 
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stories of most countries. Yet, Japan 
was a power to reckon with in the late 
19th century. In 1854, the United 
States under Commodore Mathew C. 
Perry, signed a treaty offering Japan 
the chance to trade with its lucrative 
American market. This helped the 
rapid growth of industries in the 
country, which in turn, fuelled 
Japanese dreams of capturing more 
markets in its neighbourhood. In 
1894-95, Japan’s imperialistic 
designs led to a war with China which 
ended with the control of the Formosa 
islands (today's Taiwan) coming 
under its control. In 1904, a dispute 
over the Sakhalin islands led to a war 
with Russia. Japan’s victory in this 
war shattered myths about European 
military superiority over Asia. 
Emboldened by this, Japan went on 
to annex Korea in 1910. 

A friend and an ally of Britain since 
the Anglo-Japanese Alliance of 1902, 
Japan supported the Allies in the World 
War I. Its companies had a lot of 
influence in the Asian countries, 
particularly China, and by aligning 
itself with Britain and America, Japan 
could get lucrative orders to support 
the world powers’ war effort. Japan’s 
strong Navy also gained much 
experience by participating in exercises 
with its British and American 
counterparts. Its merchant navy made 
huge' profits during the War by not only 
supplying the Allies with material but 
also capturing the contracts which 
normally would not have gone to them 
at peace time. As a bonus, the German- 
held islands in the Pacific went over to 


Japan as did Germany’s former control 
over Shangdong in China. 

Therefore, in 1918, Japan was 
seeing much prosperity. It looked 
forward to a period of great liberalism. 
The demand for introduction of 
democracy was partially met when in 
1925 all adult males were given the 
right to vote. But there were 
retrogressive forces at work also. The 
Army was increasing its influence. The 
global economic downturn, which 
began with the Wall Street crash of 
1929, gave militarism fresh 
opportunity for growth in Japan. Along 
with a conservative section of 
politicians, the Army had anyway been 
active in denigrating the government’s 
policies. It wasn’t as if that Japan’s 
democracy was working perfectly. 
There was widespread corruption. 
When the Wall Street crash occurred, 
the United States, the biggest market 
for Japan’s chief export, i.e. raw silk, 
reduced its consumption. This reduced 
Japan’s agriculturists to abject 
poverty. A large number of peasants 
flocked to the Army and this gave the 
ambitious Generals the chance to use 
militarism as a route to their 
aggrandisement. They wanted Japan to 
run China like a colony and wanted to 
interfere in its affairs when a civil war 
was raging. 

The Manchurian crisis of 1931 gave 
the Army the ruse it wanted. This 
province of China had a population of 
30 million people. Japan’s companies 
were quite influential there. But when 
the nationalist government of China 
tried to check their powers, the 
militarists in Tokyo, under the 
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influence of conservative politicians, 
went ahead and invaded this piece of 
China. They even installed a puppet 
government there, called the 
Manchukuo. What was shocking about 
this venture was that the government 
of Prime Minister Inukai was not even 
consulted. When Inukai protested, he 
was assassinated and the Army took 
over governance. 


From then, until the end of the 
World War II, Japan’s story mirrored 
that of Germany and Italy. Under 
ruthless Army domination of the polity 
(the Emperor was only the figurehead), 
all forms of opposition was dealt with 
harshly. People with the potential to 
oppose were branded ‘communists' 
and shot dead. Education and free 
expression was banned. An aggressive 



Japanese Conquests (up to 1942) 
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foreign policy was adopted with the 
stated objectives of rapidly colonising 
the rest of Asia and upstaging British 
and American interests. This led first 
to an attack on China in 1937 which 
was marked bv one of the biggest 
massacre of innocents in history, 
conducted in the city of Nanjing. 
Tragically, Emperor Hirohito did not 
protest. Historian Richard Storry 
believes that had the Emperor asserted 
himself, the Army would have been 
forced to act in a restrained manner. 
Japan would not have taken the route 
to self-destruction as it did when it 
plunged itself into the World War II. The 
n nirth of Japan as a modern industrial 
power at peace with itself and the world 
will be taken up in a later Chapter. 


Today China is a world power, but a 
century back it was an extremely 
poor nation (though blessed with 
tremendous potential) trapped under 
a feudal system. It is one of the oldest 
civilisations in the world with a long 
history of national unity under the 
Manehu or Ch ing dynasties. But, 
during the 1840s China attracted the 
greed of European powers and later, 
neighbouring Japan’s, all of whom 
began to interfere in its internal affairs, 
foster civil war and disintegration. The 
British, who defeated the Chinese first 
in the Opium Wars of 1839-42, took 
over the island of Hong Kong. Soon other 
Europeans and Americans landed 
there. By the turn of the 19th century, 
China .was in the grip of a serious 
political and social crisis which the 


foreigners exploited to their advantage. 
Defeat to Japan in 1894-95 forced it to 
give up the territory of the Formosa 
islands (modem Taiwan). Discontent 
was seething against foreign 
domination. Most Chinese regarded the 
Europeans as ‘barbarians’ but had to 
swallow routine humiliation at their 
hands. In 1898-1900, the famous 
Boxer uprising was staged. To suppress 
this, an international army was formed. 
They forced Empresses Tz’u-h to pay a 
huge compensation. The last effective 
Emperor of the Manehu dynasty die 1 
in 1911. A child of five, Pu Yi, wa > 
installed on the throne and in his name 
an ambitious General, Yuan Shihkai 
ruled. For four years utter confusion 
prevailed with provincial warlords 
asserting their authority. Yuan dealt 
with them strongly, but himself got 
ambitious in the process. In 1915, he 
upstaged the child Emperor and 
crowned himself King. That lost Yuan 
the support of the Army and he was 
forced to abdicate. 

The Warlord Era, between 1916 an 1 
1928, was marked by great chao-,. 
Present day students would do well to 
compare the mood and w^^oses of th ;s 
period with what was till recently the 
story of Afghanistan under t he Taliban. 
A number of feudal lords and Generals 
carved up the country amongst 
themselves and rul< d like tyrants. Thei e 
was nobody strong uough to restore a 
semblance of unity. The central 
government could do nothing to 
stop this. 

In 1919, the Chinese displayed 
open resentment against the terms of 
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the Treaty of Versailles which gave 
Japan the German possessions in the 
Shantung province. The party at the fore 
of this so-called ‘May the Fourth 
Movement’ was called the Kuomintang 
(or Nationalist Party). It was formed 
under Sun Yat-sen and Chiang Kai- 
shek to curb the power of the warlords. 

Sun Yat-sen shares a place 
comparable with that of Mahatma 
Gandhi of India and Mustafa Kemal 
Ataturk of Turkey in the pantheon of 
Asian leaders who sought to reform 
their people even as they resisted 
foreign rule. He was a US -trained doctor 
with a good practice in Hong Kong. On 
his return to China during the anarchy 
of 1911-1915, he was dismayed by 
what he saw. He formed the 
Kuomintang in the Canton province 



Sun Yat-sen 


with three objectives in mind viz., to free 
China of foreign domination; to make 
China a modem democracy; and, to free 
the peasants from feudal control by 
effecting land refomis. Under him, the 
Kuomintang's popularity spread far 
and wide. The Chinese Communist 
Party, which was formed in 1921, 
complimented the nationalists’ 
attempts in this regard. But friction 
soon developed between the 
Kuomintang and the Communists. After 
Sun Yat-sen’s death in 1925, Chiang 
shook off the communists and began 
persecuting them. This forced Mao 
Zedong, its leader, to undertake a 
6,000 mile ‘long march’ with his 
followers to form a new power base in 
northern China. 

Chiang Kai-shek 

Chiang Kai-shek, who took over the 
Kuomintang after Sun Yat-sen’s death 
sought help from the communists of 
ihe USSR. The Soviet Union thought he 
would eventually be won over to 
communism and liberally helped him 
in building up the Kuomintang army, 
which the shrewd Chiang used 
effectively against the warlords and the 
Chinese communists. He was 
particularly suspicious of the latter’s 
rise in China. In 1927, he began a 
‘purification’ movement within the 
Kuomintang and purged all those he 
regarded as communists. It is estimated 
that Chiang ordered the executions of 
at least 250,000 people during 
this exercise. 

Though after this Chiang conso¬ 
lidated Kuomintang rule, yet he did 
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Chicmg Kai-shek and Mao Zedong 


nothing to implement Sun Yat-sen’s 
dream of a strong China with social and 
economic equity. In fact. Chiang helped 
a new class of landlords to take over 
and no‘moves were taken by him to 
force land reforms or democracy. 

The Rise of Mao Zedong 

Mao is regarded as one of the most 
• charismatic leaders in modem histoiy. 
He was born in Hunan province of 
south-east China in 1893. He initially 
worked as a librarian in Beijing 
university which was the hotbed of 
communist activities. Returning to 
Hunan, he built up a strong trade union 
and peasant movement in the 
communist party to fight against the 
warlords. When the communist purge 
began in 1930, Mao. who was by then 
elected Chairman of the Central 
Executive Committee of the party, hid 
in the mountains and built up the Red 
Army. In 1934, the Kuomintang 's 
Soviet-backed Army dealt the 
communists with a crushing blow. This 


forced Mao to make a break for the 
northern part of China. About 100,000 
communists set out on the historic Long 
March which is now a part of the world 
legend. They suffered unspeakable 
hardships, but covered 6,000 miles in 
368 days to reach the northern 
provinces of Shensi and Kansu. On the 
way they crossed 18 mountain ranges, 
crossed 24 rivers, passed through 12 
provinces, occupied 62 cities and 
fought and defeated the armies of 10 
provincial warlords. Eventually, only 
20,000 made it. Over the next 10 years, 
they slowly established their control 
in the region by capitalising on 
the Kuomintang’s unpopularity 
under Chiang. 

The situation in China fast 
degenerated under Chiang, who was 
neither a reformist nor a true 
nationalist. To him, the communists 
represented a bigger threat than the 
Japanese who occupied Manchuria in 
1931 and felt emboldened by the 
ongoing civil war to invade the Chinese 
mainland in 1937. On one occasion, 
a strange incident occun-ed. Chiang was 
leading his armies in the south against 
the communists. His Generals, who 
were tired of his inward-looking 
policies, arrested him and demanded 
that he turn against the Japanese first. 
This persuaded him to forge a pact with 
Zhou Enlai, the communist leader, to 
set up a united front against 
the Japanese. 

The new alliance proved more 
beneficial to the communists than the 
Kuomintang. Secure in Shensi, where 
they were the undisputed power, the 
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communists carried on a long and 
protracted struggle against the 
Japanese alter a lull-scale war broke 
out -in 1937. In contrast, the 
Kuomintcmg’s influence was too thinly 
spread across the country. They were 
quickly defeated and most of eastern 
China was occupied by the Japanese. 
As the communists had the northern 
provinces intact for themselves, they 
came to be regarded as the true 
nationalists. Thousands of Kuomintang 
soldiers crossed over to their camp. By 
the time the Japanese were routed in 
the World War II, Mao had over 100 
million followers. In a later Chapter we 
shall take a look at the next stage of 
Mao’s career and China’s birth as a 
modem nation. 

When the United States entered the 
World War II. it sent considerable 
support in the form of men and 
material to aid the Kuomintang, but 
they found Chiang largely unwilling to 
fight the Japanese. Its armies operated 
through landlords and local officials, 
but Mao’s armies had grass-roots 
support. People saw in Mao the 
successor of Sun Yat-sen and even the 
Americans confused him initially as 
not anything more than an agrarian 
reformer. When the war ended in 1945, 
the USSR allowed Chinese communists 
to take over Manchuria, which its 
armies had liberated from the 
Japanese. This led to contusion in 
post-War China over who was the real 
ruler-the Kuomintang or the 
Communists. The Allied powers 
recognised the Kuomintang and even 
made the Japanese surrender to them. 


With the US help, the Kuomintang 
Army took over the key eastern cities. 
A civil war broke out which lasted till 
1949. The Communist armies forced 
Chiang and his followers to flee to 
Hong Kong. Later, he established a 
Kuomintang republic in the island of 
Formosa. 

Turkey 

The story of Turkey’s transformation 
from an empire-building and 
somewhat religiously bigoted nation to 
a modem republic serves as an example 
to the entire developing world especially 
the Islamic states. When the World War 
1 ended, Turkey which had sided with 
the Central Powers, was given harsh 
treatment at Versailles. The man 
responsible for steering Turkey’s 
destiny at this stage was Mustafa Kemal 
Ataturk (1881-1938), who is still 
regarded as one ol history’s major 
builders of nations. 

Mustafa Kemal (he got (he honorific 
‘Ataturk’ or ‘Father of the lurks’ later) 
was seen as a national hero when, 
leading a small and ill-equipped Army, 
he crushed the forces of the tottering 
Sultan as well as the western Annies 
which were sent to implement the 
Treaty of Versailles. In 1922, his forces 
took over Istanbul and in the following 
year Turkey was proclaimed a 
Republic, '"he Allies, who were 
impressed by the popular support for 
the new Turkish regime, agreed to sign 
the Treaty of Lausanne in Switzerland, 
under which the Turks were allowed to 
retain all the lands they had 
reconquered under Mustafa Kemal. 
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The new Turkey included Anatolia, 
Armenia and eastern Thrace, but not 
the former territories of Mesopotamia, 
Arabia, Palestine and Syria. 

Kemal ruled till his death in 1938 
as a benevolent dictator. Legally, his 
position was that of a President elected 
by an Assembly. But for most of his 
tenure as President-for-life, he did not 
permit the growth of opposition parties. 
He always described his own regime as 
‘temporary’ or ‘transitional’ and 
maintained that his people were not yet 
ready for self-government. The western 
nations tolerated his undemocratic 
ways because he kept Turkey out of 
international conflicts. Though he 
suppressed a Kurdish revolt in 1930, 
he did not maintain secret police units 
like Hitler or Stalin. 

What captured the world’s attention 
most was his reform programmes which 
transformed Turkey into a modem 
State. He laid the foundations of a 
national system of public education and 
freed women from the shackles of the 
Islamic shariat. He abolished the 
Caliphate and all its institutions like the 
religious courts and codes of law. The 
madrasas v/ere closed down and 
modern schools established in their 
place. The Turkish language, which was 
formerly written in the Arabic script, was 
changed to the Roman script. He 
personally travelled around the whole 
country teaching people how to use the 
new script. 

The women of Turkey saw in 
Ataturk their true liberator. He issued 
laws abolishing the wearing of veils and 
encouraged them to wear western 


clothes. He set up modem schools for 
girls and threw open all careers and 
professions to women. They were also 
given the right to vote in all elections. 
Turkey’s women soon surprised the 
world by entering professions earlier 
reserved for men and rising to positions 
of importance in almost every wing of 
the government. Turkey had the 
world’s first woman chief of a national 
supreme court. 

Ataturk’s economic reforms served 
as a beacon of guidance for other 
developing countries. Though Turkey 
was endowed with abundant mineral 
resources, three-fourths of the 
country’s population derived their 
livelihood from agriculture. So Ataturk 
took major steps to develop agriculture. 
He set up agricultural colleges, model 
farms and banks to service farmers. He 
freed the peasant from oppressive 
landlords and encouraged small 
holdings. State support was advanced 
to help the small farmer buy his own 
land and then work it profitably. 

After Ataturk’s death in 1938, his 
successors, Ismet Inonu and Celal 
Bayar gradually made Turkey into a 
modem democracy. Turkey remained 
neutral during the World War II. 

Africa under Colonialisahon 

Africa underwent many changes during 
the period from 1880 to 1945. Sub- 
Saharan Africa, North Africa and Egypt 
were linked to the politics of the 
Ottoman Empire and Europe during 
this period. Central, eastern and most 
other parts of the continent were totally 
under colonial domination. Let us now 
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run through the experience of the 
countries of this continent in an era 
which was marked by much bloodshed, 
exploitation and human suffering. 

Before 1850, the only significant 
theatre of struggle for colonies in Africa 
was in South Africa and Algeria. In 
South Africa, the Boers, or Dutch 
settlers, came into conflict with Bantu 
tribes. Algeria was invaded by France 
in 1830 and soon trouble started 
between the European settlers and the 
native resistance fighters. But large- 
scale foreign takeover was being 
constantly dreamt of in European 
capitals by governments and 
corporations who eyed Africa’s 
untapped natural resources. Christian 
missionaries were also eager to convert 
the people into their faith. The 
European desire for markets, together 
with intra-European competition for 
power and prestige, pushed one 
European state after another to claim 
whatever segments of the continent they 
could take over. Easing their entry was 
the superior economic, technological 
and military power which they 
commanded. 

The British and the French led the 
European colonial offensive into Africa. 
The British had already taken over 
most of South Africa from the Dutch 
and established a protectorate in Egypt 
from 1882. Britain was also 
diversifying its holdings by spreading 
into the western part of the continent. 
But the British did not desire direct 
involvement. The French were more 
involved. They had government- 
supported trading posts in Senegal 


and other parts of West Africa. Algeria 
was the first ever European colony in 
the continent which the French 
captured in 1847 after 17 years of 
struggle. Tunisia and the Ivory Coast 
became French protectorates in the 
1880s. Soon, Dahomey was 
annexed and the colony of French 
Equatorial Africa was proclaimed on 
it subsequently. 

King Leopold II of Belgium and 
Bismarck of Germany established their 
own claims in south, central and eastern 
Africa. Leopold II used his own wealth 
to finance commerical stations in the 
lower Congo which he converted into 
colonies. Portugal had ancient claims 
in this region. The British, who wanted 
to nullify French designs there, 
recognised Portugal’s claims and hoped 
to return to trade there. This angered 
other European powers, especially 
Bismarck. The German Chancellor 
authorised colonisation of South-West 
Africa, Cameroon and Togo in 1884. 

The Berlin Conference of 1884-85 
recognised Belgium’s claims to the Congo 
Independent State (subsequently Belgian 
Congo and Zaire), acknowledged French 
rights in Equatorial Africa and cleared all 
obstacles to free-trade within the 
continent. The British recognised 
French suzerainty in the upper reaches 
of the Niger and the French returned 
the compliment by upholding British 
hold over the lower stretches of the river. 
The most important outcome of the 
Berlin Conference was in laying down 
that future European claims to African 
territory must be more substantial than 
the informal pre-dominance which 
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Britain had hitherto enjoyed through 
l wr naval and commercial power. 

To force this, Bismarck declared a 
protectorate over the mainland territory 
opposite Zanzibar where German 
companies had earlier established 
trading rights. Britain, which until now 
v/as content to exercise indirect 
influence in Zanzibar through its ruler, 
partitioned the region in 1886. An 
Anglo-German treaty was signed which 
gave modern Kenya ’to Britain and 
mainland Tanzania to Germany. Britain 
secured its interests in Uganda through 
a treaty in 1890 which gave it a free 
hand in the country as its possession 
was vital for Egypt's security. Italy got 
interested in Eritrea, Somaliland, 
Ethiopia and Libya. The Ethiopians 
however managed to raise a modem 
army and crush the Italians in 1896. 

The ‘scramble’ for Africa was largely 
over by the time the World War l broke 
out. But by this time, the European 
powers had partitioned the entire 
African continent with the exception ol 
Liberia and Ethiopia, both of which had 
successfully defended themselves with 
modern weapons. On the ground, 
however, many large and remote areas 
were outside European control. 

It must be said here that European 
colonial mie in Africa is one of the ugliest 
chapters in world history. All the 
colonising powers viz., the British, 
Italian. French, German, Portuguese, 
Belgian. Dutch, Spanish, competed with 
each other in committing atrocities. The 
world saw brazen racism being 
deployed as a state policy for the first 
time. Everywhere, white minorities 


exercised disproportionate powers over 
the lives of the nat ives. The worst legacy 
of the European presence was the white 
racist state of South Africa which 
continued to shock the world till 
apartheid was ended in 1990. 

Thus, in short this is an account of 
the systematic redrawing of boundaries 
within a continent, decided upon not 
by its own people but by its colonisers 
at capitals and summits in another 
continent. During the last two decades 
of the 19th century, European powers 
swiftly partitioned the map of Africa 
among themselves. It was a difficult 
plan to implement on the ground as the 
continent’s geography was hostile to 
outsiders. But the Europeans, who were 
backed by military might and 
technology, managed by the time the 
World War I broke out, to create small 
states in Africa, each of which gradually 
evolved into the status of a specialised 
producer for the world market, and 
also evolved political and social systems 
to survive as a nation by the middle of 
the 20th century. 

Though the native Africans were 
divided and had little knowledge of 
diplomacy or statecraft, lacked 
technological or economic power, they 
put up serious, even if short-lived 
resistance to the colonisers. 

In, what is modem Uganda, the 
Bagandan king, Mutesa resisted 
European takeover in the 1870s. The 
Ethiopians tlirew out an Italian attempt 
at invasion. The Hehe people fought a 
valiant war for independence against 
the Germans who crushed them with 
unprecedented barbarity, lhe British 
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performed one of the most infamous 
acts of genocide in South Africa by 
killing hundreds of thousands of 
people in their concentration camps. 
Because grievances against colonial 
rule were widespread, stateless people 
and small chiefdoms organised many 
local revolts. But they generally lacked 
the organisation to threaten 
European control. 

Latin America 

The Spanish and Portuguese colonies 
established in South America had 
asserted their independence by the 
middle of the 1820s. The wars for South 
American Independence had been 
fought mostly to terminate the colonial 
trade monopolies and to preserve as 
much of the existing social structure as 
possible. But these had devastated the 
continent’s economic infrastructure. 
The mines had been flooded, the work¬ 
force depleted owing to fighting and 
livestock vanished. Most significantly, 
all the South American countries, which 
previously depended on Spain for its 
markets and credit, passed into the 
control of the United States and Britain. 

One important aspect about Latin 
America that needs special mention is 
its uniqueness. Its official languages are 
pri jnarilv Eu ropean though much of its 
population speaks native A meric an 
languages. The chief religion is Roman 
Cath olici sm. Its nations have adopted 
the constitutional traditions of Europ e 
and thg_JJS. Many of its elite have 
been educated in those two countries. 
But, these important similarities 
notwithstanding, the economic and 


political development of South America 
has been quite different. And the 
reasons for this are not easy to 
determine. Almost all the South 
American countries have been plagued 
by political instability marked by coups 
and falling standards of living. Besides, 
the continent’s political leaders thought 
that developing export economies 
based on one or two raw materials or 
semi-finished goods was enough. But 
this makes them vulnerable to global 
fluctuations in demand and also 
undue external political influence 
exerted by European and American 
banking and corporate interests. 

So, South America had more in 
common with Asia and Africa than with 
Europe in the first half of the 20th 
century. In all three regions, nations 
specialised in particular products even 
as the global economy integrated. 
Rubber in Asia, cocoa and coffee in 
South America, and cocoa in Africa 
along with their mining industries came 
to be controlled by European interests. 

With this broad overview in mind, 
let us now turn to the specific 
experiences of three of South America’s 
largest countries in this (pre-1945) 
period. 

Argentina 

Argentina won its independence from 
Spain in 1816. Its history up to 1945 
can be divided into three distinct 
phases. In the first period, which 
lasted from the days of its war of 
independence, right up to the middle 
of the 19th century, the vexed question 
was which region of the nation would 
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dominate the country’s polity and 
economy. From 1853 to 1916, 
Argentina experienced extraordinary 
economic expansion and large-scale 
immigration from Europe which made 
its position unique in the world. From 
1916 to 1943, there was a terrific 
struggle" for democracy and much 
economic hardship. 

In its initial years, Argentina 
was rocked by a struggle between 
centrifugal and regional forces. Between 
1821 and 1827. Bernardino Rivadavia 
strove to create a liberal political state 
but was bogged down in the conflict 
between the junta in Buenos Aires and 
the provinces. After his resignation in 
1827, there was a period of dictatorship 
under Juan Manuel de Rosas. In 1831, 
under the Pact of the Littoral, Buenos 
. Aires was given the charge of deciding 
as to what the foreign policy of 
Argentina should be and what should 
be its trade and customs policies. The 
rest of the governance was left to the 
provinces. But Rosas’ dictatorial style 
created resentment. In 1852, Justo 
Jose de Urquiza overthrew him and 
established a Federal Constitution for 
Argentina. In 1880, the city of Buenos 
Aires was made a distinct federal 
province. 

The period after that saw Argentina 
achieve considerable economic 
progress. Its economy was mostly 
agricultural and the chief exports were 
wool, hides, tallow and beef. In 1876, 
refrigeration facilities in cargo ships 
made it possible for Argentina to export 
its beef to Europe. Britain, which was 
Argentina’s chief foreign trade partner, 


invested in railways that could bring the 
country’s wheat crop from the interiors 
to the coast from where it was exported. 
The development of the pampas 
(grasslands) increased the production 
of beef and wheat, turning Argentina 
into one of the wealthiest countries of 
South America and a rival to the United 
States. Large scale immigration from 
European countries turned Argentina 
into a replica of the US by the turn, of 
the 19th century. It was much 
urbanised, industrialised and full of 
ethnic diversity. However, democracy 
was suppressed. 

The birth of the Radical Party of 
Argentina in the 1890s was the first 
political expression of Argentina’s 
middle classes who did not have a say 
in the country’s governance. In 1912, 
it was helped by the conservative 
government’s passing of the Saenz Pena 
Law which expanded the franchise and 
provided for the secret ballot. In 1916, 
Hipolito Irigoyen, leader of the Radical 
Party since 1892, was elected 
president. But once in power, he too 
showed authoritarian streaks. Instead 
of bringing about promised land and 
labour reforms, his government in fact 
showered more benefits on the rich 
landlords. It was hardly surprising, 
therefore, to see the Radical Party 
degenerate into a corrupt and 
directionless outfit by the 1920s. 

In 1930, the military staged a coup 
against the aging Irigoyen, who had 
become President of the country in 
1928. Argentina was at this .time 
reeling under the effects of the Great 
Depression. The United States now 
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began to probe prospects for gaining a 
place in Argentina's affairs and entered 
into direct competition with the British. 
This bred the right-wing Nacionalisrno 
movement in Argentina. It vented fierce 
opposition to both the US and Britain 
and advocated strongly in favour of 
social reforms. 

The outbreak of the World War II 
was catastrophic for Argentina as its 
European markets were closed. The 
political institutions of the country were 
incapable of dealing with this crisis. In 
1943.the military again seized control 
of the government. Most of the officers 
of the Army were first or second 
generation immigrants and strongly 
supported the Nacionalisrno line. They 
were led by Colonel Juan Peron who 
forged the social discontent and 
authoritarian political attitudes into a 
movement called Peronism, which 
though dictatorial was nonetheless 
socially, progressive and anti¬ 
communist. He roped in the support of 
the trade unions and snatched the 
mantle of the communists in the 
process. His wife, the former actress Eva 
Duarte, was a charismatic figure in 
political life and got wide support for 
her husband. Peronism gave Argentina 
its much needed political stability. But 
Peron was ousted in 1956 after which 
the country suffered prolonged 
instability, malgovernance and 
economic gloom. 

Brazil 

Pedro Alvares Cabral, a Portuguese 
seafarer, is credited to be the first 
European to reach Brazil in 1500. The 


country was thinly populated by 
Amerindian tribes, most of whom were 
exterminated, leaving a few thousand 
in the Amazon forests. Over the next 
three centuries, Brazil was de¬ 
populated by the Portuguese who 
brought in hundreds of thousands of 
African slaves (slavery was not 
abolished till 1888). The King of 
Portugal, fleeing Napoleonic invasions, 
moved the seat of government to Brazil 
in 1808. Brazil then became a kingdom 
ruled by Don Joao VI. After his return 
to Portugal, his son, Pedro proclaimed 
the independence of Brazil. In 1822, he 
was proclaimed Emperor of Brazil. The 
second Emperor, Dom Pedro II, was 
deposed in 1889, and a Republic was 
proclaimed, called the United States of 
Brazil. A military junta took control 
in 1930. Getulio Vergas assumed 
dictatorial powers until he too was 
forced out by the military in 1945. 
A democratic set up was then installed. 

Slavery thrived longest in the 
American continent in Brazil. It 
flourished because the mainstay of the 
economy, the sugar plantations, 
depended heavily on cheap labour. 
Their owners were conservative and 
resistant to changes in production 
systems. From about 1850, coffee 
cultivation began to spread in the 
southern provinces of the country. This 
marked a major shift in Brazilian 
agriculture. Coffee cultivators made 
huge profits and were therefore more 
open to reforms in the labour system. 
Moreover, Britain, the biggest customer 
of Brazilian coffee, was applying 
pressure on the Brazilian government 
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to end the slave trade, fey I860. Brazil 
had stopped the import of slaves from 
Africa. But owing to a host of problems, 
which included the Paraguan war of 
1865-1870 in which Brazil, Argentina 
and Uruguay joined forces against 
Paraguay in what is truly the first South 
American war, postponed a resolution 
of the slavery question. 

After the war, the Portuguese 
Emperor, who by this time had 
developed sympathy for the slaves, 
passed the Rio Branco Law (1871) that 
freed slaves owned by the crown and 
decreed freedom for future generations 
of freed slaves. But the vast majority of 
slaves continued to toil under medieval 
conditions through the 1870s and 
1880s even as an abolition movement 
spread across the country. Finally, in 
• 1888, when Emperor Pedro II was in 
Europe for treatment, his daughter, 
Christina, who was Regent, ordered the 
Brazilian Parliament to pass a law 
abolishing slavery without payment of 
compensation to slave owners. Once it 
was passed, she signed it and slavery 
was finally abolished in Brazil. 
Christina had to pay heavily for this. 
The Army, planters and the Church 
resented her act of ending slavery and 
staged a coup which finally brought 
down the Empire. A republic was 
then installed. 

The dominance of the coffee 
industry was a significant factor in 
Brazilian politics. Around the turn of 
the 19th century. Brazil was producing 
about three-fourths of the world’s 
coffee. There was also a problem of 
surplus production. To meet this 


problem, the government gave loans 
from foreign banks. This policy kept 
world coffee prices high. Other South 
American count ries as a result became 
dependent on Brazil’s system of internal 
subsidy because without it, their own 
businesses were threatened. To repay 
the mounting loans, the Brazilian 
government had to resort to raising 
taxes from non-coffee sectors as well. 
So, while other industries suffered, 
coffee prospered, albeit artificially. From 
1891 to 1930, therefore, the successive 
republican regimes of Brazil made the 
country’s economy heavily dependent 
on coffee. However, they did not pay 
attention to the production of much 
else for domestic consumption. The 
count ry relied on imports of almost all 
other commodities and products which 
was paid for by the earnings from coffee. 
Sooner or later, this artificial 
arrangement had to end. The Great 
Depression of 1929 proved disastrous 
for Brazil. The overseas markets could 
no longer buy coffee at the old rates. 
Not only did coffee prices crash, but so 
did other currencies around the world. 
The government could no longer shore 
up prices through loans. The economic 
structure of the country collapsed. In 
October 1930, a military coup ended 
the stint of the Republic. 

Under Vergas, genuine steps were 
taken to reduce Brazil’s dependence on 
coffee. He set up new industries which 
could offset the country’s dependence 
on imports. This produced positive 
results. By the end of the 1930s, Brazil’s 
manufacturing base was firmly 
established. In the new Constitution 
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introduced by Vergas, a legal framework 
was included for labour welfar e. Vergas 
relied on state control of industries and 
introduced a planned development 
programme, which by 1945 made 
Brazil an industrial power in 
South America. 

See i a Ami kk oj State 
Mexk .1 

The conjunction of Mexico, a South 
American state, with Latin American 
countries in the context noted below 
has warranted the inclusion of Mexico 
here. After more than a decade of 
rebellion, Mexico finally threw off the 
Spanish yoke and became a republic 
in 1823. For the first 90 years of its 
independence. Mexico was quite a poor 
country ruled by a succession of 
conservative presidents, none of whom 
attempted to resolve the country’s 
social and economic problems. The 
strongest of them was Antonio Lopez 
de Santa Anna (1795-1863), who ruled 
in a thoroughly dictatorial manner. In 
the middle of the 19th century, the 
La Reforma, a somewhat liberal 
political movement, was born. Its 
objective was to bring democratic 
governance which could lead to Mexico 
attracting foreign investment and 
immigration. In 1855, the movement 
snowballed into a political Waterloo for 
Santa Anna who was sent into exile. 
Next , the liberals passed landmark 
legislations which broke up the 
country's huge landed estates and 
established small farms. But the 
reforms were half-baked and because 
they hurt the interests of the Roman 


Cat holic Church, a section of the Army 
rebelled. Alter three years of civil war, 
Benito Jaurez emerged victorious. 

A most curious political event, 
almost unparalleled in the history of the 
western hemisphere, took place in 
Mexico now. After Jaurez’s victory in 
1861, the conservatives were so 
enthused that they decided to install an 
Emperor so that their interests are not 
hurt again. They invited the Austrian 
Archduke Maximilian to take the 
throne in Mexico as a defender of the 
Roman Catholic Church. The French 
government under Louis Napolean III 
supported this venture. French troops 
escorted Maximilian to Mexico and 
installed him on the throne. But Jaurez 
organised a stiff resistance. In 1867, 
Maximilian was arrested and executed 
by a firing squad. 

Another revolution broke out in 
1876 under Porfirio Diaz, a liberal 
general, who wanted to install a ‘true 
republic’. He made himself President 
and ruled through a string of weak 
conservative Prime Ministers until 
1911. He allowed landowners to 
purchase public land cheaply, 
favoured the Army (whose support 
was vital to him) and allowed the 
Church to function as it wished. Under 
Diaz, the rich of Mexico got richer while 
the masses remained impoverished. 
Labour unrest and strikes broke out 
in the textile and mining industries to 
suppress which Diaz used brutal 
action. There was however a veneer of 
prosperity, as from 1900 onwards 
the country received huge injections 
of foreign, especially American, 
capital investment. 
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Diaz had been rigging elections to 
stay in power. In the 1910 elections, his 
opponent, Francisco Madero became a 
tough customer for him. Even after 
being ‘defeated’, Madero organised an 
insurrection against Diaz, forcing him 
to flee to Europe in May 1911. Madero 
took charge as President but he too did 
nothing for the poor. Thus, more 
radical leaders emerged to promise far- 
reaching reforms and social change. 
These were Pancho Villa, Venustiano 
Carranza and Emiliano Zapata, all of 
whom organised huge rallies of 
peasants. In 1911, Zapata, announced 
a programme under which large-scale 
confiscation of lands were carried out. 
This kind of radical agrarian reforms 
divided Mexican society for the next 10 
years. Madero found himself cornered. 
In early 1913, he was overthrown by 
General Victoriano Huerta. But his 
government collapsed the following year 
and another period of strife engulfed 
Mexico. Finally, Carranza managed to 
squash the radical reforms agenda of 
Zapata and Villa. He also had American 
backing. The US President, Woodrow 
Wilson, sent an Army to Veracruz in 
1914 and a mock show was organised 
to improve Carranza’s public 
acceptability. Carranza, who enjoyed 
Wilson’s trust, made a big show of his 
nationalism which endeared him to the 
Mexicans and for a while they forgot 
about the sweeping improvements 
proposed in their lives by Zapata and 
Villa. The American Armies, feigning 
pressure from Carranza, left Mexican 
soil. Carranza appeared as the 
national hero. 


Carranza’s special abilities include 
his talent in double-speak. To 
industrial workers he promised all 
kinds of welfare steps but assured 
industry owners at the same time that 
he would back them up in the event of 
a strike. To rural peasants he promised 
land reforms, but aligned himself with 
the landowners. It was clear that this 
leader too was not interested in putting 
Mexico’s interests above his own. As a 
result of mounting public disaffection, 
another civil war broke out in Mexico 
between the armies of Carranza and 
Zapata. Finally, in 1917 Carranza felt 
confident of victory and produced a 
Constitution which kick-started a social 
revolution and political reform. 

After 1917, Mexico entered a period 
of consolidation. During the 1920s, 
military leaders drawn from Carranza’s 
followers served as presidents. They 
emulated the example of California with 
which Mexico had a border. But they did 
not implement land reforms. In 1929, 
Plutarco Elias Calles founded the 
Institutional Revolutionary Party 
(PRI)-which is still a very powerful 
political force in Mexico. It transformed 
the Mexican political system into a single¬ 
party system. Though it was criticised 
for limiting the spread of democracy, it 
gave Mexico the longest period of political 
stability experienced by any South 
American country till date. With the 
election of Manuel Avila Camacho in 
1940, the era of revolutionary politics 
in Mexico ended. The major issues of the 
country have since been resolved 
democratically and through a sense of 
collective responsibility. 
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EXERCISE 

1. Account for the rise of militarism in Japan between the two the World 
Wars. How far was this development responsible for Japan’s plunge 
into the World War II? 

2. Comment on the three revolutionary objectives of Sun Yat-sen. To what 
extent did these objectives shape the course of Chinese history after 
his death? 

.3. Explain the fall of the Kuomutiang regime and the rise of Mao Zedong to 
power in China. 

4. Discuss the modernisation of Turkey under Mustafa Kemal during the 
. inter-war period. 

5. Discuss the scramble among major European powers for colonies in 
Africa from 1880 to 1945. What made colonisation of Africa possible? 

6. Describe broadly the condition of Latin America in the first half of the 
20th century and specify in particular the significant developments in 
Argentina and Brazil. 

7. Discuss the various developments in the South American country of 
Mexico during the first half of the 20th century. In what way did it 
achieve political stability? 

8. Write short notes on the following: 

(i) The Manchurian crisis of 1931 

(ii) Chinese Kuomintang 

(iii) Nacionalismo movement in Argentina 

Project Work 

• Prepare a chronological table indicating major political developments 
in the Latin American countries and Mexico during the first half of the 
20th century. 




CHAPTER 7 

World War II 

1939-1945 


( 

The Stages of War * 

In the last Chapter we have analysed 
how events and circumstances forced 
the world to another big war. When 
England and France declared war on 
Gennany on 3 September 1939, two 
days after Hitler’s armies began their 
blitzkrieg (lightening war) attack on 
Poland, few in Europe could foresee 
what a prolonged conflict spanning four 
continents was round the comer. Over 
the next six years, the war was to be 
fought all over Europe, in the Saharan 
desert, in West Asia, South East Asia, 
India, the Pacific Islands and the edge 
of the Arctic circle. Rapid strides in 
aviation technology was to take the War 
into the United States of America while 
German U-Boats clashed with the 
Allied Navy off the coast of Uruguay. 
The War ended with the world being 
exposed to the horrifying aspects of 


atomic power, when the first two atom 
bombs were dropped on Japan. There 
was also optimism. The birth of the 
United Nations on the debris of the 
League of Nations saw mankind make 
a second resolve to find ways to avoid 
warfare in settling differences. 

But, first, let us run through the 
main events of the War. 

German Invasion of Poland and the 
Outbreak of War 

The invasion of Poland was completed 
through a huge operation of mec¬ 
hanised warfare in which German 
warplanes supported the Army - the 
first display of blitzkrieg which was to 
characterise the invasion strategies of 
Hitler’s armies throughout Europe. The 
Soviet Army sandwiched the poorly 
equipped Poles from the east. By 
month-end, Poland was partitioned 
between Germany and USSR. After a 
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five month pause known as the ‘Phoney 
War’, fighting resumed in April 1940 
when Germany invaded Norway and 
Denmark. In the following month, 
Holland and Belgium fell. France 


surrendered within six weeks. Italy 
joined Germany's side towards the end 
of the French operation. After this. Hitler 
contemplated ‘Operation Sea Lion’ for 
the invasion of Britain. But realising that 
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crossing the English Channel with men 
and material was not possible before air 
superiority was established, he ordered 
the Luftwaffe (German Air Force) to 
launch air strikes aimed at crippling the 
Royal Air Force (RAF) and its air bases. 
But the youthful air warriors of the 
RAF, which included some Indians, 
staved off waves of Luftwaffe attack 
between July and September 1940. 
This was the Battle of Britain. London 
and other British cities were extensively 
bombed, but the British will, now 
strengthened by the coming to power 
of Winston Churchill as Prime Minister, 
did not break. Finally, the Germans 
realised that the invasion of Britain was 
too ambitious a project. 

The War then shifted to North Africa 
when Mussolini’s armies invaded 
Greece and Egypt. German forces 
landed in the continent to support the 
Italians. In the meantime, the German 
occupation forces in Europe were being 
constantly harassed by rebel armies, 
known as Partisans, armed and 
financed by Britain. The United States, 
though theoretically neutral, was 
supporting the British, who were quite 
alone, with arms and supplies. US- 
Japanese relations were fast deteriorating 
as the two competed for domination in 
the Pacific. 

On 21 June 1941, without apparent 
provocation, German armies began the 
invasion of the USSR. The Germans 
achieved early successes but did not 
realise that Russia was a huge country 
and keeping the rapidly advancing army 
supplied constantly with food and 
ammunition was no mean task. So 


confident was Hitler about taking 
Moscow before the winter that the 
Germans did not even take their winter 
clothes with them. This was to prove 
disastrous. Meanwhile, Japan forced 
the entry of America in the War by 
carrying out a surprise air raid on Pearl 
Harbour in Hawaii on 7 December 
1941. The entry of the United States 
was the most decisive event of the 
World War II. 

Initially, Japan scored spectacular 
successes. Its troops forced the British 
to surrender Singapore and Malaysia. 
Hong Kong and Burma also fell to them. 
The fall of Australia and India seemed 
imminent. The Americans were driven 
out of Philippines, Guam and Wake 
Island. The Dutch were also ejected 
from their colonies in Indonesia. The 
Allies were led in this theatre by the 
brilliant American strategist, General 
Douglas McArthur. Under him a 
prolonged counter-attack was 
launched using a combination of land, 
sea and air warfare. Like the tank and 
the U-boat in the western theatre, the 
US and Japanese Navies’ aircraft 
carriers became the symbol of the 
eastern war because without this 
platform the Pacific could not be won 
or lost. 

German Invasion of the USSR 

The German armies in Russia, though 
slowed down by wintry conditions in 
1941, reached Stalingrad (Volvograd) 
by August 1942 hoping to take that 
city and attack Moscow from the south¬ 
east. But the Red Army and the local 
population put up a heroic resistance. 
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By the end of the year, the winter 
again came to Russia’s rescue as the 
Germans lost their supply line. Left 
without the option to retreat, the 
German commander. General von 
Paulus, surrendered along with 
100,000 men in February 1943. This 
defeat shattered the myth about the 
invincibility of Hitler’s Army. 

In the north, the German Army was 
halted at Leningrad (St. Petersburg) 
while in the centre there was a Russian 
revival literally on the gates of Moscow. 
The Russian industries, which Stalin 
had the foresight to set up deep inside 
the country, continued to produce 
essential material for a counter-attack. 
The British and Americans also rushed 
help through Iran in the east. The 
Red Army’s counter-attack began 
in December 1942 on all fronts 
and pushed the Germans back to 
Berlin in April 1945 through 
Ukraine and Poland. 

Hie War in Morth Africa 

We have seen how Mussolini, who had 
coveted Greece and Egypt for Italy, 
suddenly opened a new front in the War 
in September 1940 by attacking Egypt 
and Greece. But the British soon drove 
the inexperienced Italians out of 
Egypt. The Greeks also beat back the 
Italian armies. When Mussolini rushed 
to Hitter for help, the latter obliged. In 
February 1941, the German ‘Afrika 
Korps’ landed in Tripoli, the capital of 
the Italian colony of Libya. A joint 
counter-attack was launched which ted 
to the British being pushed out. Under 
the brilliant General Erwin Rommel, 


also known as the ‘Desert Fox’ for his 
shrewd battle plans, the German armies 
totally swamped the British in Egypt 
and reached within 80 miles of 
Alexandria in July 1942. But, under 
Generals Montgomery and Alexander, 
the British, Indian, Australian and New 
Zealand armies launched an equally 
brilliant counter-attack which 
shattered Rommel’s troops in the Battle 
of El Alamein on 23rd October. The 
Germans were beaten back westwards 
and their hope of reaching India 
through west Asia ended. 

Surrender of Italy 

The British and Indian forces, joined by 
the Americans and the French from 
Tunisia, gradually forced the Germans 
and Italians back into Europe. In July 
1943, the Allied forces landed in 
southern Italy. Mussolini was 
dismissed by the King and Italy 
surrendered unconditionally. He was 
held prisoner in an island from 
where Hitler’s commandos eventually 
rescued him. The Germans stubbornly 
defended the mountainous area to 
the south-east of Rome by basing 
themselves in the heights of Cassino. 
But Indian soldiers fought heroically in 
the battle for Cassino, which finally fell 
to the Allies in June 1944. 

Battle of the Atlantic 

The German U-boats were doing great 
damage to Allied shipping. The U-boats 
were submarines which suddenly 
appeared on the surface of the water 
and fired at large ships. Without 
establishing superiority in the Atlantic, 
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the Allies could not hope for victoiy in 
Europe. The Republic of Ireland was 
firmly neutral and therefore the Allies 
longed to get an air-base from where 
they could launch air strikes on 
German ships. Finally, when Portugal 
allowed the Allies to use the Azores 
islands in the mid-Atlantic, the tide of 
the sea-war turned against Germany. 

>j\ in France 

All through 1943, the British and 
American planes bombed Germany 
mercilessly. But this neither broke the 
German morale nor affected production 
in her military industrial complex. As 
the Russians advanced towards 
Germariy from the east by beating the 
latter’s annies back, the Allies began to 
plan an invasion from the west. 
Operation Overlord’ was launched 
under the leadership of American 
General Dwight D. Eisenhower. On 
6 June 1944, famous in history as the 
D-Day’, the combined armies of Britain, 
America and Canada landed on the 
northern coast of France. After 
establishing a toehold, they pushed the 
Germans back. Paris fell in August. 
Belgium was also liberated shortly 
afterwards. 

Another ‘D-Day’ type operation was 
launched in Arnhem with the hope of 
liberating Holland, but weather 
conditions caused the last Allied defeat 
in the War. This encouraged the 
Germans to launch their last big 
counter-offensive in December 1944. 
For a fortnight after that it seemed the 
Allies were certain to be routed again. 
But the Germans could not sustain the 


tempo of their offensive as they could 
not manage to fmd enough fuel for their 
tanks and vehicles. Thus, the Allies 
restored parity by Februaiy. In the 
following month, they crossed river 
Rhine and entered into Germany and 
destroyed the remaining German forces. 

Tfic Foil o> Berlin and the End o t 
the Third Reich 

The Nazis had dreamt that their ‘Third 
Reich’ would last a thousand years. It 
ended in just 12 years. The Red Army 
crossed the Oder River and fought all 
the way into Berlin. Though the 
German armies fought till the bitter end. 
there was no hope. Mussolini, who had 
been freed by Nazi paratroopers earlier, 
was caught by anti-Fascist partisans 
while trying to escape into neutral 
Switzerland and was shot dead. Adolf 
Hitler wanted to avoid that fate. On 29 
April 1945, as the Soviet troops entered 
the Reichstag (Parliament), the Nazi 
leader committed suicide 

On 7th April, die Gei ■ >n armies 
surrendered and with that me vm:1d 
War II was over in Europe. According 
to the provisions of the agreement 
reached between the British, 
Americans and Soviets in the Yalta 
conference in February 1945 and 
later confirmed in the Potsdam 
meeting of July 1945, Germany was 
stripped oil all her wartime gains and 
the couni ry as divided into four 
zones of occupation, i.e. the British, 
American, Soviet and French. Berlin 
fell within the Soviet range and was 
split into four sectors. A large number 
of Nazi leaders were captured and put 
to trial. 
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The Yalta Conference, sitting from Left to Right are Winston 
Churchill FYanklin D. Roosevelt and Joseph Stalin 

Japanese Surrender 


The British and Indian forces regained 
Burma after a series of fierce battles in 
June 1945. Earlier, the Americans 
threw the Japanese out of Philippines 
in January 1945 and were able to 
make landings on islands close to Japan 


such as the Marianas 
and Okinawa. Now 
the Allies were faced 
with a dilemma. 

President Roosevelt 
had died in April and his 
successor, President 
Harry S. Truman, had 
successfully tested the 
world’s first atom bombs. 
He now considered using 
them against Japan 
because his generals 
advised him that unlike 
Germany Japan would be 
difficult to conquer. 
Moreover, Japan was 
still holding on to 
Malaysia, Singapore, 
Korea, Manchuria and Formosa 
(Taiwan). A prolonged war would have 
to be launched to ensure complete 
defeat for Japan. So, for a swift end, 
Truman decided to use the atom bomb. 
On 6 August 1945, the city of 
Hiroshima was wiped out by an atom 
bomb. Three days later another bomb 
destroyed the city of Nagasaki. 
Hundreds of thousands of people were 
killed and an equal number were 
maimed for life by the effects of 
radiation. Future generations were also 
doomed. Faced with no option, Japan 
surrendered on 14th August. 

Causes of the 7.13 Entrv into the 
World War II 


Dropping of an atom bomb over Hiroshima 


The United States had been 
maintaining a policy of isolation in the 
inter-war period. During the first 26 
months of the World War II, President 
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Roosevelt kept his country away from 
the War. but helped the British with 
steady supplies of armaments and food. 
This was formalised through the Lend- 
Lease Agreement signed between the 
two countries in April 1941 under 
which a large number of American war 
planes, ships and other defence 
equipment were placed at the disposal 
of the British with the understanding 
that the British would pay for them after 
the War was over. 

The British Prime Minister. Winston 
Churchill, was eager to see the 
Americans enter the War. If Germany 
was to be defeated, Britain needed an 
ally with immense logistics and 
capacity to endure long warfare. 
America, with its abundant resources, 
could hold the key to success. However, 
the American President turned down 
every overture made by Churchill. 

But events soon made the US 
change its stance. Japan, itself a neutral 
power 'in the War, was hoping to 
capitalise on the reverses experienced 
by the Dutch, French and British and 
capture their colonial bases in Asia. 
Japan was still at war with China when 
the World War II broke out and the 
Americans took the side of the Chinese. 
Thus, a stalemate had been reached in 
the war between the Japanese on one 
side and the Kuomintang (nationalists) 
and Communists on the other. 

When France fell, a puppet 
government was installed by the 
Germans in Vichy, known as the Vichy 
France Government. The Japanese 
used their diplomatic leverage with 
the Nazis to get the Vichy France 


Government to hand over French Indo¬ 
china to it. When that was done, the 
Japanese set up military bases in Indo¬ 
china. The US was alarmed at the 
strategic depth being acquired by the 
Japanese (Vietnam had a border with 
China and it was feared that 
the Japanese, after basing themselves 
in Vietnam, might open a new 
front against the Kuomintang and 
Communists) and demanded their 
withdrawal from Indo-China. To press 
home their point, the US Navy imposed 
a naval blockade in July 1941, which 
prevented oil supplies from reaching 
Japan. 

This forced Japan to negotiate with 
America. A period of talks followed 
during which the US demanded that the 
Japanese must withdraw from both 
Indo-China and China. On 16 October 
1941, General Tojo was appointed the 
new Prime Minister of Japan. He 
adopted an aggressive foreign policy 
and began to prepare for an attack on 
the United States. 

On 7 December 1941, without a 
formal declaration of war, a huge 
Japanese armada entered American 
waters. From aircraft carrier ships, 335 
Japanese planes took off and bombed 
the US naval base at Pearl Harbour for 
over two hours. As the Americans were 
totally unprepared, they suffered huge 
losses, i.e. 350 planes, five battleships 
and 3,700 men. 

The US Senate voted in favour of 
war two days later. The entry of America 
changed the tide of the War. Hitler 
ignored the counsel of his ‘close advisors’ 
against committing Germany to a war 
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against the Ub. 11 he had not rushed 
to declare war against America, the US- 
Japanese conflict could have been 
restricted to the Asia-Pacific region. 

Causes or the World War II 

For the past six decades, the debate has 
been continuing over who or what or 
which particular development caused 
the outbreak of the World War II. 
Scholars have reached a fair degree of 
unanimity over a set of reasons, which 
contributed to the generation of war 
clouds over Europe. But there is no 
consensus among them on the order in 
which they are to be listed. The reasons 
lor this are simple. Firstly, more and 
more facts are being unravelled and 
analysed bringing out new dimensions 
io the earlier suppositions, which 
were fairly open and shut affairs. 
Secondly, up to 1991, Western scholars 
differed from their counterparts in the 
Soviet Union in determining not only 
the precedence of the different set of 
causes, but also attributed some of the 
reasons to each other’s 1( >ders of th- 
period. For instance, the Uommur i ..i 
historians of the USSR saw the 
Policy of Appeasement practised by 
Chamberlain as veiled sponsorship of 
Hitlerism and as a possible counter to 
Bolshevism. On the other hand, the 
Western scholars felt that Stalin’s own 
global designs were very well served by 
a policy of keeping equal distance from 
the Western powers and Berlin till such 
time as the communist supremo found 
it opportune to enter into a non¬ 
aggression pact with his Nazi 
counterpart. Thirdly, the fall of the Iron 


Curtain led to the opening up of many 
secret archives, which gave scholars a 
much better perspective of the events 
ol the 1930s. And finally, six decades 
after the World War II, a new generation 
of historians have come up whose 
perceptions are no longer clouded by 
the personal sufferings or ideologies. 
Therefore, in today’s context, the World 
War II was a culmination of several 
factors and all the important leaders of 
that period played particular roles in 
forcing the outbreak of the War. Some 
of the major factors are listed below: 

• The Versailles Treaty is often cited 
as a major contributor. It was 
undoubtedly severe on Germany 
because the victorious powers 
snatched huge tracts of its territory, 
its colonial outposts in Africa and 
Asia, and, above all, imposed the 
burden of huge war reparation 
payments on it. This fuelled the 
growth of fascism in Germany. The 
German economy was in shambles 
after the World War I and against 
the backdrop of unemployment 
and inflation, theories thrived 
emphasising that Germany had 
been ‘betrayed’ (a popular notion 
then in currency was that its 
Generals had ‘stabbed in the back’ 
all the fellow Germans) and that the 
Germans must wage another war to 
get back its dues. 

• The League of Nations failed to 
implement the idea of collective 
security. It did nothing to force 
the imperial powers to give 
independence to their colonies. This 
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kept alive a competitive spirit • 
among European powers. Their 
relations vis-a-vis America were 
also affected by this because the 
military-industrial establishment in 
the US benefited from this. 

• During the late 1920s, the 
Americans invested heavily in 
Europe in general and in Germany 
in particular. The Wall Street Crash 
of 1929 and the consequent Great 
Depression wreaked devastation on 
all these countries. Through the 
1930s. the priority of European 
governments was to tackle the 
impact of the Great Depression in 
their respective countries. Hitler 
used this effectively to rearm his 
nation in blatant violation of the 
Versailles Treaty and remilitarise 
the Rhineland. Britain and France 
hardly bothered to protest. In fact, 
the economic problems they faced 
at home bred their own fascist 
parties which constantly lobbied 
the governments in London and 
Paris to view Hitler through the anti¬ 
communist prism. 

• Hitler’s concept of pan-German 
unity envisaged the conquest of 
Czechoslovakia, Austria, Poland 
and vast swathes of territory in 
eastern Europe. This was the 
genesis of Lebensraum (space to 
live) or unification of all German 
people scattered all over the 
continent. Naturally, an aggressive 
policy of expansionism was 
necessary to realise this objective, 
something which the other powers 
of Europe were definitely not 
expected to tolerate. 


Chamberlain’s Policy of Appease¬ 
ment emboldened Hitler to make 
more and more demands. If Britain 
and France had taken a tough and 
no-nonsense stand at the Munich 
talks in 1938, there was little that 
Hitler could have done as his 
military might was negligible at that 
point of time. In fact, it fortified 
Hitler’s own conviction that Britain 
would not mind if Germany 
expanded eastwards. He thought 
that the Western powers, whom he 
surmised were racially and 
ideologically Germany’s natural 
allies, would see the virtue in 
backing a strong Germany which 
would act as a bulwark against 
Stalin’s westward designs. Of 
course, this was entirely misplaced. 
Hitler was suffering from delusions 
that proved to be disastrous for 
Europe and Germany. 

A.J.P. Taylor, the distinguished 
historian on the World War II, 
opines that Hitler did not really want 
a world war. His intention was only 
a short war with Poland. Hitler, in 
his wisdom, reckoned that since 
Chamberlain did not object to his 
taking over Czechoslovakia, where 
he knew fully well that his claims 
were quite unjustified, the Western 
powers would overlook his 
conquest of Poland too as his 
demand for the Danzig corridor was 
‘reasonable’. The Nazi leader would 
not have invaded Poland if there was 
any chance of Britain declaring war 
in retaliation. In this, he had 
completely misjudged the situation. 
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But, till 1941, Hitler expressed the 
hope that Britain would call off 
the war. 

* Joseph Stalin made the World War 
II inevitable. He signed the Non- 
Aggression Pact with Germany, 
which gave the Nazis the courage 
to attack Poland. The communist 
leader betrayed not only Poland, 
but also t he entire continent. It must 
be pointed out here that he had 
signed the Non-Aggression Pact at 
the same time as he kept a British 
diplomatic team engaged in Moscow 
on the question of giving them some 
bases in the USSR from where the 
Anglo-French troops could help the 
Polish Army fight back German 
attacks. Alter the fall of the Soviet 
Union, documents hitherto kept 
secret, confirmed that the Pact 
contained secret clauses, that 
helped Stalin take over Estonia, 
Latvia and Lithuania in return for 
his ‘neutrality’. 

Tor Worm) War II : Devastation and 
i til Attermath 

Almost 40 million people including 
soldiers and non-combatants were 
killed in the World War 11. The War 
destroyed cities and villages, 
industries and communication 
systems. Some 21 million people 
became homeless. The most severely 
affected country was the USSR. More 
than half of those killed were its 
citizens. The western part of the 
country lay in ruins. Germany and 
Japan came next. Poland lost almost 
an entire generation of its population. 


Unlike in 1918, there was no 
comprehensive peace treaty. This was 
because of the distrust which was 
already growing between the Allies and 
the USSR. Instead, a number of 
separate treaties were signed. Italy had 
to give up its African colonies and 
claims to Albania and Ethiopia. Trieste, 
a territory claimed by Italy and 
Yugoslavia, was declared a free territory 
under the protectorate of the United 
Nations which came into being after the 
War. By the Treaty of San Francisco, 
Japan gave up all the overseas 
territories it had captured over the past 
90 years. 

Tension was brewing between the 
USSR on one side and the Allies on the 
other. Stalin decided to maintain Soviet 
hegemony over the countries in eastern 
Europe, which the Red Army liberated 
from German control. The eastern part 
of Czechoslovakia, parts of Finland as 
well as Ukraine, Latvia, Lithuania and 
Estonia were annexed outright in 
blatant disregard of international law. 
Puppet communist governments were 
installed over the next five years in 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Romania, 
Bulgaria and Poland. Yugoslavia, 
under Marshall Tito, was also a 
communist country, but was fiercely 
independent of Moscow. Stalin also 
pushed Europe to the brink of another 
devastating war by refusing to agree to 
any settlement over Germany. As a 
result, Germany was divided into two 
parts, i.e. East Germany under the 
communist influence and West 
Germany, on the democratic side. 
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The War also created much social 
upheaval. Great masses of population 
moved from one part of the world to 
another. About 10 million Germans fled 
the East and took refuge in West 
Germany. The Jewish population ol 
eastern Europe, Holland, Greece and 
Germany was reduced to a few 
thousand as the Nazis carried out a 
planned massacre right through the 
War years. Almost 6 million Jews 
perished in Nazi extermination or slave 
labour camps. In many places like 
Ukraine and the Baltic states, they were 
simply shot dead in thousands (more 
than 39,000 were shot, dead by Nazi 
Einsatzgruppen squads over just three 
days outside the Ukrainian capital ol 
Keiv in 1942) and buried in mass 
graves. 'Hie Soviets, under Stalin, were 
also guilty of barbaric acts like the 
Katyn massacre of over 4,000 Polish 
Army officers. The Croats. Lithuanians. 
Ukrainians and Latvians also 
committed many crimes against 
humanity. After the War. the vast 
majority of Europe’s Jews migrated to 
either America or the newly founded 
nation of Israel. 

There were other significant shifts 
in the world’s historical trends. Britain, 
which originally entered the War for 
three reasons, i.e. maintaining its 
• strategic interest in Europe, honouring 
its commitment to Poland and keeping 
its Naval supremacy that was necessaiy 
to keep her overseas colonies intact, 
could achieve none of these objectives. 
In July i946, Churchill’s coalition 
government was defeated in the 
British general elections and a labour 


government under Clement Atlee was 
formed. The British were no longer the 
supreme power of Europe. In fact, all 
the former European powers were 
reduced to a sorry state. Under 
American pressure, a process of de¬ 
colonisation began which led to 
independence for their former colonies 
in Asia and Africa. 

The world now had only two 
super -powers, the USA and the USSR. 
The two had their own spheres of 
influence and constantly vied with each 
other for influence in various ptirts of 
the world until the USSR finally broke 
up in 1991. The dividing line between 
the two super powers’ spheres was an 
imaginary ‘Iron Curtain’, a term which 
Winston Churchill coined when he said 
in March 1946, “From Stettin in the 
Baltic to Trieste in the Adriatic, an iron 
curtain has descended across the 
continent.” This was the genesis of the 
Cold War, which often threatened world 
peace. It was marked by an arms race 
and constant competition for 
supremacy in weapons of mass 
destruction. 

The Birth of the United Nations 

Even as the World War II raged, a need 
was felt to correct the inconsistencies 
of the League of Nations and promote 
another organisation which could 
promote global peace and progress. In 
1944, leaders of the USSR, America. 
China and Britain met at Dumbarton 
Oaks in the United States to resolve on 
forming the United Nations. The UN 
Charter was drawn up in San Francisco 




in 1945. The aims spelt out in the UN 
Charter are to: 

® Preserve peace and eliminate war; 

• Remove the causes of conflict 
by encouraging economic, social, 
educational, scientific and cultural 
progress throughout the world 
especially in underdeveloped 
countries; and, 

• Safeguard the rights of all individual 
human beings and the rights of 
people and nations. 

Over the next six decades, the UN 
has been nourished by all countries. 
It has not been able to resolve many of 
the problems of international relations. 
War still breaks out with or without the 
UN’s sanction as seen lately in Iraq. 
But. at the same time, it has played an 
important role in preventing many 
more wars trom breaking out by 
arranging to set up dispute settlement 
bodies, cease-fires, negotiations, 
mediations and by providing peace¬ 
keeping forces. It also does a lot of 
humanitarian and development 
work, helps poor countries develop 
suitable technologies to improve their 
conditions and addresses the. world s 
health, education, water, sanitation 
and environment problems. 

There can be no doubt that the UN 
has been more successful than its 
precursor, the League of Nations. The 
• bitter memories of the World War II, 


coupled with the vanishing of the 
institutions of colonialism, aristocracy 
and imperialism, have steeled the 
international community’s resolve to 
protect and nourish the UN. The League, 
in contrast, was mainly an Anglo-French 
institution that did nothing to address 
the problems of the three-fifth of the 
world’s population then groaning under 
the yoke of colonialism. The UN spends 
a lot of its time and resources 
on economic and social development 
in the underdeveloped countries. Its 
specialised agencies like UNICEF, WHO, 
FAO. etc. are visible all over the world. 
Besides, the UN is committed to 
safeguarding human rights, something 
which the pro-imperialist League 
cared little for. 

However, there is scope for 
improvement. Over the years, several 
contradictions and inconsistencies have 
crept in. For instance, there is no logic 
behind keeping the Security Council, 
itself modelled on the League’s 
structure, confined to the original 
promoters of the UN. India, the world’s 
largest democracy, is still denied a place 
on it. However, the UN’s members, who 
number 189 at present, are resolved 
that these anomalies be corrected. In 
the post-Cold War era, another problem 
has crept in viz., the sleight of hand 
displayed by the US towards the UN, 
which needs rectification. 
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EXLKC-iSK 

l Describe the course of Ihc World War II. How did it come to an end? 

2. Account for the fall of BerUn and the end of the Third Reich in Germany. 

3. Discuss the causes both, the short as well as the long term 
consequences of the World War II. 

4. Describe the main causes behind the entry of the US into the World 

War II. . . 

5. What are the main aims of the United Nations? To what extent has it 
been able to resolve the problems arising out of international relations? 

6. Write short notes on the following : 

(i) Operation Sea Lion 

(ii) The Allied Intervention in France 

(iii) The Yalta Conference. 1945 

(iv) The Iron Curtain 

Project Work 

• Collect material on the activities of the various specialised agencies of 
the United Nations. 
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CHAPTER 8 

B E COLONISATION AN!j THE BlKTH OF NEW 

N ions in the Post-War World 



The World War II was undoubtedly the 
single biggest, convulsion to ever shake 
the mankind. In a previous Chapter we 
have seen how much devastation it 
caused in terms of human life and 
economies. It also provided tectonic 
changes in the career of nations and 
civilisations. One of the single biggest 
impact it had was to ring out the 
colonial order, wtiich for the previous 
few centuries had caused so much 
human misery and conflict. 

Dec • t 

There is no doubt that had the World 
War II not occurred, the great European 
Empires would not have dissolved at 
the rapid rate they did after 1945. 
Though nationalist, opposition created 
problems for Britain in India and the 
French in Vietnam, these constituted 
more the exception than the rule 
because in most of the colonies held by 


the European powers the gulf between 
the ruler and the ruled was too wide. 
Most of the colonial people lived in utter 
poverty. There was so much awe of 
European power based on the rule of 
the gun and foreign-origin laws that the 
colonials in most parts of the empires 
could not dream of ever upsetting the 
status quo. 

In 1945, Britain’s Empire was 
the largest of all consisting of the 
entire Indian sub-continent, Burma 
(Myanmar), Malaya (Malaysia) which 
included Singapore, huge tracts of 
Africa, Cyprus, Hong Kong, islands in 
the Caribbean Sea (the West Indies), 
islands in the Pacific like Fiji, the 
Falklands and Gibraltar. The French 
(Francophone) Empire was second 
biggest comprising large territories in 
Africa, Indo-China and the Caribbean. 
Together, the two European giants also 
held strategic places in West Asia taken 
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from Turkey after the World War I. 
Britain held Jordan and Palestine while 
France had Syria (known as 'mandated 
territories'). Besides, Holland had 
colonies like Indonesia and the Dutch 
East Indies, Belgium had Congo and 
Rwanda: Portugal controlled Angola, 
Mozambique, Guinea and Goa: Spain 
clung on to Morocco, Spanish Guinea. 
Ifni and Spanish Sahara, and lastly, 
Italy had Libya. Somalia and Eritrea. 

The World War ll’s aftermath began 
a shake up that lasted for the next three 
decades. By 1975, there was transfer 
of power to national governments in 
most of these countries and new nations 
were bom out of old colonies. The Dutch 
and the French did not always shed 
power willingly as was seen in 
Indonesia and Indo-China respectively. 

Causes of the End of the Colonial 
Empires 

The World War II certainly rang the bell 
on the .Imperial order. Where there were 
existing nationalist struggles, it gave the 
oppressed people new stimulus. The 
sight of an Asian power, Japan, 
humbling the armies of Britain. France 
and Holland in Malaya, Hong Kong, the 
Dutch East Indies and Indo-China 
shattered the myth about European 
invincibility. When the Allies were 
humbled, the local people in Indo-China 
and Indonesia took up arms against 
their Japanese conquerors. After the 
War ended, they did not meekly accept 
their .former masters back, but 
continued with their resistance. 
Besides, the Allies relied a lot on recruits 
in their armies to fight the Germans in 


Europe and Japan in Asia. These 
soldiers returned after the War with a 
resolve to address the problems of their 
countries. Their European masters 
could no longer take their loyalty 
for granted. 

The European powers were also 
weakened by the World War II. The 
cream of their own youth was lying in 
graves across the world. A sense ol 
fatigue had replaced the old vigour with 
which they defended their Empires. All 
these countries themselves went under 
the shadow of the United States, a 
country which did not quite tolerate 
colonialisation. During the War itself. 
President Roosevelt had prevailed upon 
the Allied powers to accept the Atlantic 
Charter (1941) that formed the template 
on which the post-War world was to be 
reorganised. It contained two points, 
i.e. nations should not expand by 
taking territory from other nations, and 
all people should have the right to 
choose their own fomis of government. 
Though the British under Churchill, 
a committed imperialist, tried to 
interpret this in their own way saying 
the Atlantic Charter applied only to Nazi 
Germany, Roosevelt made it clear that 
the aims went beyond. It was to apply 
all over the world. The next US 
President, Harry S. Truman, who 
worked with Churchill’s successor 
Clement Atlce of the Liberal Party 
applied pressure on Britain to bow out 
of India. Though the British left India 
before long, it delayed giving 
independence to other countries. The 
US, on the other hand, maintained 
diplomatic pressure for two reasons. 
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Firstly, Washington feared that 
communism sponsored by Moscow 
would inspire liberation struggles of the 
colonials. There was a second and more 
commercial interest involved. The 
Americans eyed prospective markets for 
their goods in the newly Independent 
world. Not surprisingly, the newly created 
United Nations, which right from the 
outset was dominated by the US, issued 
periodic statements against colonialism. 

We will now run through the 
individual accounts of some important 
nations which won their independence 
in the aftermath of the World War II. 
Form the history of the last two years 
of India as a colony, how forces of 
nationalism received new energy and 
suffered the tragedy of partition that 
created two nations, is well known. We 
shall see how the Indian experience in 
fact anticipated events in many other 
countries in their own hour of freedom. 

West Indies, Malaya and Cyprus 

The British West Indies was the 
collective term given to a large 
assortment of islands in the Caribbean 
Sea. There are large islands like 
Jamaica and Trinidad, while others 
like Grenada, St. Vincent, Barbados, the 
Seychelles, Bahamas and Antigua are 
small. The British had Honduras in 
Central South America and Guyana in 
the north-east of the continent. The 
total population in these islands was 
roughly 6 million. There were doubts 
whether the small islands like Grenada, 
St. Vincent and Antigua which had 
populations of less than 100,000 each, 
would be viable as Independent states. 


The British at first thought of 
transferring power to a federation of 
these islands. But Honduras and 
Guyana wanted to retain their separate 
identities. Jamaica and Trinidad were 
also unwilling to join the federation. The 
British government nevertheless 
established the West Indies Federation 
in 1958. But there was resentment as 
these islands had few things in 
common. Jamaica and Trinidad 
withdrew from this collective in 1961. 
In the following year, Britain granted 
independence separately to each of 
these islands. Jamaica and Trinidad- 
Tobago were the first to get 
independence.. Guyana followed in 
1966 and one by one, the others 
followed suit until Bahamas which took 
the name of Belize in 1981 and the tiny 
islands of St. Kitts and Nevis became 
free in 1983. Though these countries 
rejected the concept of a federation, they 
soon realised the virtues of regional co¬ 
operation. They formed the Caribbean 
Free Trade Association in 1968 and the 
Caribbean Community and Common 
Market (CARICOM) in 1973 in which 
all the former British colonies except 
Guyana and Belize joined. 

Malaya was liberated from 
Japanese occupation in 1945. There 
was a problem of ethnic rivalry in the 
country between the Malayas and the 
Chinese. It also had a strong population 
of Indian origin and European 
population. As a step towards 
independence, the British encouraged 
the country’s nine states, each ruled by 
a Sultan, and its own territories of 
Malacca and Penang to form a 
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F''ederation of Malaya in 1948. Each 
stale was given its own legislature 
tor governing local affairs while a 
central government had overall control. 
But Singapore was retained as a colony 
at that stage. 

However, communist insurgents 
began to make trouble. Led by Chin 
Pen, a guerilla leader who had put up 
resistance against, the Japanese, they 
began to foment violence and strife in 
the countiv The British declared a state 
of emergency in 1948 which remained 
in force till I960. During this period, 
ihe communists were effectively dealt 
with. Meanwhile, the dominant Malaya 
population gained the political 
ascendancy under Tunku Abdul 
Rahman and rapidly mobilised the 
support of the non-communist sections 
of the Chinese and Indian population. 
The British finally transferred power 
in 1957. In 1963, a Federation of 
Malaysia was established. Brunei’s 
Sultan however did not join it and 
formed a separate sultanate which got 
independence in 1984. Singapore 
initially joined the Federation, but the 
largely Chinese dominated island was 
left to chart its own independent career 
in 1965. The rest of the Malaysian 
federation remains intact to this day. 

The issue of Cyprus was the most 
c omplicated problem. The BriUsh Labour 
government’s attempts to grant it 
independence were thwarted by the 
resistance from within. 'Hie country had 
SO per rent Greek Orthodox Christians 
and ‘20 percent Muslims ofTurkish origin, 
ihe Greek Cypriots wanted to unite with 
Greece, bin this was resisted bv the 


Muslims. When Winston Churchill 
returned to power in 1951, he caused 
further misgivings by slowing down the 
process of Cyprus’ independence. This 
caused strong anti-British feeling, 
particularly among the Greeks. Ast ruggie 
for freedom broke out under Archbishop 
Makarios. A guerilla movement under 
General Grivas, called Eoka . waged 
constant war against the British troops 
after it. became clear that the British were 
no longer interested in granting Cyprus its 
Independence, but retain it as a military 
base for strategic reasons. More than 
35.000 British troops were stationed in 11 le 
country. The problems were exacerbated 
by the Muslims who started a campaign 
to divide the countiy along religious lines. 
Finally, to avoid a civil war the British Prime 
Minister, Harold Macmillan granted 
Cyprus full independence in 1960. 
Archbishop Makarios dropped the idea of 
merger of Cyprus with Greece and became 
the country’s first President. But peace 
lasted only for three years and civil Weir 
broke out again. In 1974, Turkey 
intervened to est ablish a separate state in 
the north of the countrv. The cot i ntiy is st i 11 
divided with Greek Cypriot* controlling 
the South and the United Nation’s 
peacekeepers keeping peace be twee i rihe 
two groups. 

Hong Kong’s Accession to China 

Before 1842. Hong Kong was a tiny 
island inhabited by fishermen. As it had 
little economic importance, the rulers 
of China ignored it. But its strategic 
location was first recognised by the 
British who heeded a naval base in the 
eastern Indian Ocean. At the end of the 
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First Opium War in 1842, China ceded 
Hong Kong to Britain permanently. In 
1860, the area known as Kowloon 
which lalls in mainland China opposite 
Hong Kong was ceded by China to 
Britain under the Peking Convention. 

These two areas would still have 
been under the British had not the 
Second Opium War concluded with 
another treaty in 1898 resulted in the 
British converting the freehold into a 
99-year lease. The British did this 
because they got more territory on the 
Chinese mainland which was of great 
strategic importance to them. 

Beginning 1900, Hong Kong saw a 
steady influx of immigrants who were 
fleeing the civil war in mainland China. 
Over the next 90 years, the island came 
to be heavily populated by people from 
all over the world seeking jobs in the 
island’s service-oriented economy. The 
biggest wave came after mainland 
China became communist in 1949. 
Hong Kong’s rule under Britain 
was not democratic. The island’s 
Governor was nominated by the British 
Prime Minister. 

In the 1980s, Britain grew alarmed 
at the approaching end of its leasehold 
over Hong Kong. By this time living 
standards in the island was one of the 
highest in Asia. There was concern that 
the spirit of free enterprise which 
made Hong Kong prosperous would be 
terminated under communist rule. The 
people of Hong Kong were mostly of 
Chinese origin and they began to 
emigrate to Britain, Australia, Canada 
and other countries fearing an end to 
their freedom. 


Britain made a formal request to 
China to renew the leasehold, but the 
communist chairman in Beijing, Deng 
Xiaoping, refused and demanded 
Britain to return the whole of Hong Kong 
to China. Not willing to challenge the 
Chinese, Britain agreed. In 1984, Prime 
Minister Margaret Thatcher and her 
Chinese counterpart, Zhao Ziyang, 
signed a Joint Declaration requiring 
Britain to transfer sovereignty of 
Hong Kong to China at midnight on 
30 June 1997. 

In return China agreed to grant 
Hong Kong and its people a higher 
degree of freedom and autonomy. Most 
significantly, it was allowed to retain its 
capitalist system up to 2047. But the 
road to the transfer was not smooth. It 
was marked by much bickering. After 
the Tiananmen Square massacre in 
Beijing which was ordered by China’s 
totalitarian regime to suppress a 
peaceful democratic demonstration, 
the people of Hong Kong grew 
understandably nervous. Thousands of 
Hong Kong citizens applied for British 
citizenship. To stem this, the British 
tried to introduce democratic reforms, 
but these meant very little at that stage 
because China would nullify them 
anyway after the transfer. 

In July 1997, Chris Patten, the last 
British Governor of Hong Kong, left. The 
Chinese government installed an 
interim legislature to replace the old 
colonial chamber. All the last minute 
humanitarian and democratic 
measures introduced by Patten were 
abolished. Hong Kong was declared a 
Special Autonomous Region (SAR) and 
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a businessman. Tung Chee-hwa. was 
named the- Chief Executive. He got a 
second term in February 2002. 

Independence of British Africa 

By 1945, the breeze of nationalism was 
blowing across Africa. During the World 
War II. colonial troops fought on the 
Allied side and imbibed this spirit. For 
some decades preceding this a new 
generation of African youth were 
getting educated in Britain mid were 
assimilating the ideas of democracy 
and nationalism. The British Labour 
government under Atlee was willing to 
transfer power to the colonies. Alice 
nursed the dream of Britain continuing 
to dominate the economic affairs of its 
former colonies through a process that 
is known as neo-colonialism. This 


phenomenon, which took a larger shape 
in the rest of the developing countries, 
also known as the Third World, will be 
discussed in a subsequent Chapter. But 
in the African context, Britain did not 
wish to transfer power immediately. 
Rather, the tendency was to linger the 
process as much as possible. 

The British had three kinds of 
colonies in Africa in 1945. in West Africa, 
it had the Gold Coast, Nigeria, Sierra 
Leone and Gambia. This region had 
minimum British or even European 
presence. Granting independence 
to these countries was therefore 
quite simple. Sierra Leone became 
Independent in 1961 and Gambia in 
1965. In the East African colonies of 
Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika on the 
other hand, matters were more 



To end the all-white rule. Rhodesia's (Zimbabwe) Prime Minister. 
Ian Smith in a meeting with its Black leaders 
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complicated. There was a large 
population of BritishancUteian settlers’ 
who were apprehensh«rof going under 
the native rule. The ‘settlerfactor’ was 
most serious in the thitol category of 
colonies, i.e. Nyasaland and Northern 
and Southern Rhodesia in Central 
Africa, where the Europeans controlled 
the local economies, ownedhuge tracts 
of land, and kept the localsmarginalised 
from the profits generated in their 
own countries. 

In Tanganyika (renamed Tanzania 
in 1964) Julius Nyrere, the-leader of the 
Tanganyika African National Union 
(TANU), led the campaign er an African 
government which he promised would 
be tolerant towards the*whites. The 
British granted independence in 1961. 
Uganda becamedndnpefjdent in 1962 
with Milton Obote as the Prime Minister. 
But the country suffered niuch from 
tribal rivalry. *'**$$*■: 

The most complex problem in East 
Africa was Kenya because the white 
settlers there refused to live under black 
majority rule. Jomo Kenyatta’s Kenya 
African Unity Party was the true 
representative of the-*ICenyans. The 
British government to trick the 
Kenyans by givingthefttfonly six seats 
in a Legislative CouriSTwdifch had 54 
members. African out and 

a secret society •Mau Mau 

started attacking the-white settlers. 
This gave the British the excuse they 
needed to prolong theft rule. They 
stationed more than 100*000 troops in 
the country and brutally suppressed 
nationalist elements. Kenyatta became 
die symbol of African nationalism when 


he was jailed for six years. The British 
displayed Nazi like brutality when they 
opened concentration camps to prevent 
the Kikuyu tribes from getting 
organised. Finally, international 
pressure forced Britain to give up. They 
released Kenyatta and pulled out of the 
country in 1963. Kenyatta did not 
wreak vengeance on the whites. Kenya 
has since been a moderate state. 

Central Africa represented more 
problems in the process of transfer of 
power. It was in this region that white 
settlers were most concentrated. 
Anticipating African independence, the 
white population of Nyasaland, 
Northern and Southern Rhodesia 
proposed to Churchill to allow them to 
set up a Central African Federation in 
which they would find strength in 
numbers and effectively keep the 
Africans out of power. The British 
allowed them to have a Federal 
Parliament in Salisbury, the capital of 
Southern Rhodesia. The Africans got 
incensed at this strategy to marginalise 
them. Under three visionary leaders, 
Kenneth Kaunda of Northern Rhodesia, 
Joshua Nkomo of Southern Rhodesia 
and Hastings Banda of Nyasaland, they 
began a campaign for black majority 
rule. In 1960, the Labour government 
set up a commission to go into 
the problem. The Commission 
recommended universal suffrage, an 
end to racial discrimination and the 
rights of territories to leave the 
federation. In 1963. Nyasaland and 
Northern Rhodesia became fully 
independent land assumed the names 
Malawi and Zambia respectively. 
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Southern Rhodesia saw fierce 
clashes wit h the whites who wanted to 
preserve their privileges. The British 
backed them, but at the same time tried 
to mollify world opinion by impressing 
upon the Rhodesian Prime Minister, lan 
.Smith, that Africans should be given at 
least one-third of the seats in the 
Parliament. This was a ridiculous 
proposal because only about 200,000 
whites were Lo get two-thirds of the 
seats, while four million Africans would 
get only one-third. Cornered. Smith 
declared independence for Rhodesia in 
1965. The United Nations condemned 
this and all member states were 
encouraged to boycott trade with the 
illegal regime. Neighbouring South 
Africa and Mozambique were 
sympathetic to Smith and offered 
Rhodesia the chance to survive the 
international boycott. The sanctions 
were also flouted by the United States 
whose corporations could not resist 
Rhodesian chrome, which was the 
cheapest in the world. This hypocrisy 
displayed by the world powers helped 
the Smith regime declare itself a 
republic in 1970 and continue with its 
suppression of the Africans. 

The situation suddenly improved 
after Portugal left Mozambique in 1975. 
Its President, Sarnora Machel, applied 
economic sanctions against Rhodesia 
and allowed Zimbabwean nationalists 
to operate from guerilla bases in 
Mozambique. Smith tried in vain to 
resist the Zimbabweans by even hiring 
foreign mercenaries. Robert Mugabe’s 
guerilla, Zimbabwe African National 
Council controlled most parts of the 


country by 1979, Smith was forced to 
negotiate. IudOecember 1979, under 
British mediation, it was resolved 
that a new <|iq|jtttblic, by the name 
of ZimbabW'Would be created and 
in its Parliament 80 out of 100 
seats would .be reserved for the 
Africans. Smbttbwe officially became 
independentln 1980 under Mugabe as 
its Prime Minister. 

It must be conceded that of all the 
colonists, Britain at least made efforts 
to gracefully exit from their occupied 
territories. T#ie French, Dutch and 
Portuguese were, in the most part, not 
concerned with the winds of change 
sweeping the world and tried to cling 
to their possessions for as long as 
possible. The French, on regaining their 
country after four years of German 
occupation in 1944, adopted the 
infamous Br^g^aville Declaration which 
clearly rated*- out any autonomy or 
self-rule for its colonies, thereby 
making the choice of being forced out 
as we shall nowsee. 

t ' -V *. 

independent* the Fresjofc 

Colonies 

! >fe: 

French IndO-China comprised the 
modem Vietnam, Laos and 

Cambodia. The region w r ent under 
Japanese oj^c^piation during World 
War II wheff^je-French were thrown 
out. The Vietnamese communists, 
under theteC^ii^amatic leader. Ho Chi 
Minh put up-tough resistance against 
the Japa*«W|i^j(a©eupiers. Naturally, 
when the French tried to return to their 
former colonies.after the World War II, 
the Vietnamese people revolted. For 
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eight years, a war of independence was 
waged. Finally, in 1954, when it became 
dear that the French can not hold on. 
'he liberal premier of France, Pierre 
Mendes-France sued for peace. At the 
•Lily 1954 Geneva Conference, 
Vietnam. Laos and Cambodia were 
granted independence. 

In Tunisia, the French faced a 
guerilla movement led by the New 
^esiour group of Habib Bourghiba. 

• he French sent more than 70.000 
troops into Tunisia, imprisoned 
Bourghiba, and tried to brutally 
suppress the nationalist struggle there. 
But the infiltration of communists 
•aused concern in Paris. The French 
•ealised that unless they accepted 
Tunisian independence under a 
moderate leader like Bourghiba, 
•worse trouble would be in store 
+ or them. Therefore, they released 
'■he popular leader and granted 
Tunisia independence in March 1956. 
A similar situation faced them in 
Morocco where the nationalist party, 
the Istiqlal and the trade unions 
opposed the French. The French 
government realised that it could not 
wage wars in Indo-China and Africa 
at the same time. So they allowed 
King Muhammed V to return to the 
country from exile and grant Morocco 
independence in 1956. 

Algeria represented a bigger 
problem for France as there were more 
than 1 million French settlers there. At 
f irst the independence movement of the 
natives was peaceful. But after the 
World War II, it became more militant 
under the leadership of Ben Bella’s 


National Liberation Front. A full-scale 
war broke out in which more than 
700,000 French troops tried to 
suppress the Algerians in a most 
barbaric manner. This war also caused 
problems within the French society at 
home. There was so much resentment 
to this brazen attempt at perpetuating 
colonialism that the Fourth Republic of 
France, established in 1944, fell and 
civil war seemed imminent. The army 
urged General Charles de Gaulle, the 
hero of the World War II, to lead the 
country as it was convinced that 
he would never give up French claims 
in Algeria. 

In October 1958, the Fifth 
Republic commenced in France under 
Charles de Gaulle. The French Army, 
meanwhile, was facing major reverses 
in Algeria. Charles de Gaulle had the 
pragmatism to realise that outright 
victory was impossible for the French 
and began to negotiate with Ben Bella. 
The generals of the French Army 
sponsored a terrorist movement called 
the OAS, which began a terrorist 
campaign both inside France and 
Algeria against those who favoured 
Algerian independence. The French 
became tired of war and there was 
widespread approval for De Gaulle’s 
peace moves. In July 1962. the French 
withdrew and Ben Bella became 
independent Algeria’s first President. 

Charles de Gaulle was truly in 
favour of reconciliation with the 
colonies. He terminated the post- World 
War II policy of treating colonial 
territories as a part of France and 
preferred giving them outright 
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independence. The events in Indo¬ 
china impressed upon him the need to 
form a new plan. In 1958, soon after 
coining to power he proposed that the 
12 colonies of French West Africa and 
French Equatorial Africa have their own 
self government for local affairs under 
elected Parliaments while the policies 
regarding their taxation and foreign 
affairs would be determined in Paris. A 
referendum was held in each of these 
countries. France offered liberal aid to 
those countries which accepted this 
Plan while the ones which opted for 
independence were denied French 
assistance. Only Guinea, under 
President Sekou Toure, opted for 
outright independence. This inspired 
the people of Togo, Cameroon and 
Madagascar to follow suit. They became 
independent in 1960. 

Dissolution of Other Empires 

The other empire-building European 
nations.viz., Holland, Belgium, Spain 
and Portugal, showed more obstinacy 
than France in bowing to international 
opinion and leave their colonies. The 
Dutch exploited the East Indies 
(Indonesia) and did little to alleviate 
the sufferings of the people. Ahmed 
Sukarno was the nationalist leader 
of the country. When the Japanese 
invaded Indonesia in 1942, the 
Dutch allowed Sukarno to administer 
the country and promised full 
independence after the War. When the 
World War II ended, Sukarno declared 
full independence of Indonesia. 

Holland made a weak bid to regain 
possession of Indonesia by sending its 


army. But the United Nations also asked 
Holland to grant Indonesia its 
independence. In 1949, Indonesia 
became free but Holland retained West 
Irian and the Dutch crown was 
recognised. But in the following year 
Sukarno broke out of the union and 
expelled Europeans from West Irian. The 
other Dutch possession, Surinam, 
became free in 1975. 

Belgium had colonies in Africa, i.e. 
Belgian Congo and Ruanda-Urundi. 
They were quite brutal colonisers who 
denied the local people any education 
and played one tribe against the other. 
In Ruanda-Urundi, the effects of the 
rivalry between the majority Tutsi and 
the Hutu tribes, is still raging. 

But nationalist movements broke 
out in 1959 in Leopoldville, the capital 
of Belgian Congo. After suppressing it 
for some time, the Belgian government 
suddenly decided that it would grant 
the country independence. In June, 
1960, Congo became free under Patrice 
Lumumba. Ruanda-Urundi was given 
its independence in 1962 after its 
division into two states, Rwanda and 
Burundi, both governed by the Tutsis. 

Spain had Spanish Sahara, 
Spanish Morocco, Ifni and Spanish 
Guinea. The Spanish dictator. General 
Franco, did not resist the nationalist 
movements as he had no interest in 
colonies. He gave up Spanish Morocco 
for unification with the newly 
independent and former French, 
Morocco in 1956. Ifni was given the 
choice to join Morocco, which it did in 
1969. Guinea became independent as 
Equatorial Guinea in 1968. However, 
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in the case of Spanish Sahara, Franco 
made an exception as it had rich 
resources of phosphates. But after 
I'ranco’s death in 1975, it was given up. 

Portugal was also opposed to giving 
its colonies in Africa viz., Angola, 
Mozambique and Portuguese Guinea, 
their Independence. They also owned 
the eastern half of the island of Timor 
on the Indian Ocean. The Salazar 
government in Lisbon kept the colonials 
backward and illiterate. But revolts 
broke out in Angola in 1961 where 
Agostinho Neto’s MPLA (People’s 
■Movement for Angolan Liberation) was 
tire main nationalist movement. The 
USSR backed this uprising as the 
MPLA had communist leanings. 
Portugal fought a bitter war which by 
1973 was costing the country nearly 
til its annual budget. Naturally, the 
i ommon people of Portugal, who were 
- ic-k of this policy, resisted. In 1974, the 
Salazar dictatorship was overthrown by 
a military coup. Soon Portugal freed all 
i!s colonies 

Italy was the only colonising nation 
which accepted the indigenous 
independence demands with any grace. 
Moreover, after the World War II, it no 
longer had the international clout to 
resist independence movements. 
Ethiopia was handed back to the rule 
of Emperor Haile Selassie who had been 
forced inio exile in 1935 when the 
Italians invaded the country. Libya was 
given independence in 1951. Eritrea 
was handed over to Ethiopia in 1952 
but allowed to maintain a large degree 
of autonomy. Italian Somaliland was 
merged wilh British Somaliland to form 
the independent republic of Somalia 
in 1960. 


The British Commonwealth of 
Nations and Neo-Colonialism 

r, 

The British Commonwealt h of Nations 
had existed in the form of having special 
relationships among the white 
dominions of Australia, New Zealand, 
Canada and South Africa since the early 
part of the 20th century. After the World 
War II, when the Labour government 
decided to free the colonies one by one, 
there was a huge demand from domestic 
industrial lobbies of Britain to maintain 
preferential trade ties with the newly 
independent countries. It. was perceived 
that since these countries are inherently 
weak as their economies had been 
devastated by centuries of colonisation 
and largely because of untrained 
workforce and managements and 
inexperienced governments, Britain 
would be able to maintain long-distance 
control over theft affairs Lo its advantage. 
This was the genesis of neo-colonialism. 
The British Commonwealth of Nations 
was thus extended to include every 
former colony. The latter continued 
associating with each other and with 
Britain as sovereign nations. Some, 
however, still relied on Britain as t heir 
only overseas market. British companies 
enjoyed virtual monopoly over vital 
sectors of their economies well into 
the 1980s. Tliis continued extraction of 
wealth from its former colonies made 
Britain maintain its aloofness from 
the moves to form the European 
Economic Community. Britain was 
content with supreme rights over an 
international market of800 million. 
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It must, however, be conceded 
that the British Commonwealth did 
not evolve into a pernicious system 
only to exploit the former colonies. As 
a body it took a bold stand against 
the racist regime of South Africa in 
1961 and promoted economic, 
scientific and technical cooperation 
among the member states. The. 
British monarch remains a symbolic 
head of the forum. 

In contrast, the French implemented 
neo-colonialism with vigour. As we have 
noted earlier, France was initially quite 
reluctant to give independence to its 
colonies. When the pressure from the 
forces of nationalism became too great, 
it gave up direct political control but at 
the same time ensured that French 
economic interests, even monopolies 
remained protected. That was one of the 
reasons why Tunisia and Morocco were 
made free quite early. Under President 
diaries de Gaulle, neo-colonialism 
became an article of faith. He persuaded 
the French conservatives to agree to his 
decision to give up political hegemony 
over Algeria in return for continued 
indirect French control over its economy. 
The independence of the other African 
republics was also not quite complete in 
this respect. All of them discovered, to 
their dismay, that France still influenced 
their economic and foreign policies. 

The United States, because of its 
overarching influence over the former 
empire-building western European 
powers, also participated in neo¬ 
colonialism. The newly independent 
countries became heavily dependent 011 
theirinvestments, markets and were thus 


sucked into debt traps. The worst hit 
countries were the African nations, which 
were either badly prepared or quite 
unprepared to manage their own affairs. 
They had few literate, leave alone skilled 
people to carry out effective governance 
and thus got quickly trapped by the 
bribes and inducements offered to them 
by western companies and governments. 
The lot of the common people, therefore, 
did not show much improvement. As 
many of these countries had artificial 
boundaries, drawn up by the European 
colonisers in the 19th century to suit their 
own interests, they inherited many 
conflicts. For instance, in Nigeria and the 
former Belgian Congo, tribal differences 
quickly escalated into a civil war. In some 
countries, the governments made 
attempts to introduce socialist reforms 
like nationalisation of their industries. 
The western powers led by the US, 
branded these governments as 
‘communist’ and therefore, unjustly cut 
off aid, plunging them into deeper 
political and economic crises. This 
happened in Indo-China, Indonesia, East 
Timor, Chad, Angola, Mozambique, 
Zaire and Jamaica. 

Thus, we find that the World War II 
had, in general, a salutary influence on 
the destinies of more than half of the 
world’s population which was groaning 
under the yoke of colonialism. It also 
changed the geographical contours of 
nations permanently. New ones were 
bom on the ruins of old and many such 
processes are still on. In the following 
Chapter we shall see how Israel’s birt h 
(or rebirth according to Biblical 
traditions) still impacts the world in 
general and West Asia in particular. 
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EXERCISE 

1. What is meant by decolonisation? State the causes responsible for the 
end of Colonial Empires after the World War II. 

2. Describe the process of decolonisation in the British West Indies, the 
Malaya Peninsula and Cyprus. 

3. Discuss the growth of nationalist movements leading to the 
independence of the British colonies in Africa. 

4. Elucidate the process of decolonisation leading to the independence of 
the French colonies after the World War II. 

5. Narrate the dissolution of the Dutch, Spanish, Belgian and the 
Portuguese colonies in the aftermath of the World War II. 

6. In what way can the genesis of neo-colonialism be located in the British 
Commonwealth of Nations? Discuss the policies of neo-colonialism 
pursued by major world powers in a decolonised world with specific 
examples. 

7. Write short notes on the following: • 

(i) Independence Movement in Southern Rhodesia 

(ii) Nationalist Movement in Algeria 

(iii) Anti-colonial Movement in Angola 

Civ) The British Commonwealth of Nations 

Project Work 

• Prepare a list of countries which became free after the World War II 
with their respective dates of independence. 
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The Middle-East Crisis 

West Asia, or the ‘Middle East’ from the 
western perspective, is one of the most 
troubled regions in the world. Since 
1945 it has been rocked by violence, 
which often escalated into war or 
degenerated into terrorism sponsored 
by fanatical forces on both sides of the 
divide. The end of the World War II saw 
the resolve of Zionist (Jewish homeland 
activists) movements based in Europe 
to create the world’s exclusively Jewish 
state intensify. The holocaust in 
Germany was the chief reason behind 
it. The systematic murder of six million 
Jews by the Nazis and their allies 
during the War convinced the Jews that 
as long as they lived as refugees in 
foreign lands, they were vulnerable to 
exploitation and persecution. The 
Biblical accounts of their expulsion 
from Israel enforced their will to 
reinstate the old Jewish state of Israel. 


This was the genesis of their conflict with 
the Muslim Arab people who had over 
the previous millennium made Palestine 
their home. Now with the return of the 
Jews, backed by the American support, 
the Arabs found themselves as refugees 
in their own land. This, in short, is the 
genesis of the ‘Mid-East crisis’ which we 
shall examine in this Chapter. 

Origins of the Arab-Israeli Conflicts 

Tradition has it that the Jews were 
driven out of Palestine in their 
thousands almost 2,000 years ago. 
For the next several centuries, the 
Jewish people suffered persecution, 
violence and even mass murder in the 
form of pogroms in many European 
countries. In 1897 some rich Jews in 
Europe founded the World Zionist 
Organisation with its headquarters in 
Basle in Switzerland. They spread 
consciousness among their people that 
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the Jews must get their original 
homeland back. They began to advocate 
their cause with the European powers, 
particularly Britain which controlled 
the Palestine area. 

In 1917, the British foreign minister, 
Arthur Balfour had announced that his 
government supported the idea of a 
Jewish national home in Palestine. Thus 
Palestine became a British mandate in 
1919, the Jews began to return to the 
region. This caused dismay among the 
Arabs. To mollify them, the British 
assured that the entire Palestine would 
not be given to the Jews. The British 
thought, they would be able to 
persuade the Jews and Arabs to live 
peacefully as neighbours in Palestine. 

But the status quo was broken after 
the World War II, when the Jews 
maintained that they had enough of life 
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as second-class citizens in Europe. 
Britain also faced the US pressure to 
allow 100,000 Jews into Palestine. But 
out of reluctance to hurt the Arab 
sentiment this was refused. So, the 
Jews began a terrorist campaign 
directed at both the British and the 
Arabs. The British responded by strict 
vigilance against attempts by the 
Zionists to send waves of Jews seeking 
entry into Palestine. The ship named 
Exodus, which was filled with 
European Jews, many of whom were 
concentration camp survivors, made 
one of the most famous attempts during 
this period. 

Before long, the British sought the 
intervention of the United Nations. In 
November 1947, the UN voted in favour 
of a partition of Palestine. Half the 
territory went to the Jews to create the 
new state ot Israel. The British pulled 
out of Palestine soon after that. The 
Arabs resented the partitioning of their 
homeland. As soon as the British 
troops pulled out, the new state of Israel 
was attacked jointly by Egypt, Syria, 
Jordan, Iraq and Lebanon. 

Outcome of the First Arab-Israeli War 

The first thing the world noticed about 
the new state of Israel was the ferocity 
and desperation with which its people 
defended themselves against attacks 
from four sides. It was a matter of 
survival for them. This has become the 
singular aspect to distinguish the Israeli 
form of waging war ever since. 

In the first Arab-Israeli war, 
everybody expected the new state to be 
defeated easily. But, instead, the Israelis 


not only fought back the aggressors but 
also captured three-fourths of Palestine 
and the Egyptian port of Eilat on the 
Red Sea. Nearly a million Arab 
Palestinians fled into Egypt, Lebanon, 
Jordan and Syria where they were 
housed in refugee camps. Jordan 
occupied part of Jerusalem. The US, 
Britain and France guaranteed Israel’s 
frontiers but still the Arabs refused to 
recognise the legal status of Israel. They 
regarded this as just the first battle of a 
larger struggle to liberate Palestine and 
destroy Israel. From this point 
onwards, the Israelis have forever been 
in a state of war-preparedness. 

The Suez Crisis, 1956 

President Gamal Abdel Nasser of Egypt 
devoted himself to building up Arab 
unity. He realised that Israel would 
continue to thrive if the Arab states 
squabbled with each other. He 
therefore made an effort to unite the 
Arabs. Secret fidayeen (suicide) 
squads were formed. They caused 
explosions in public places deep inside 
Israel. Nasser also realised that western 
support sustained Israel and so he 
adopted aggressive policies against 
Britain and France. When the treaty 
signed in 1936 allowing Britain to 
maintain troops on the Suez Canal 
expired in 1956 and came up for 
revalidation, Nasser asked the British 
to leave. He also incited other Arab 
states against the western powers. 
What caused the flashpoint was his act 
of signing an arms deal with the USSR 
in September 1955 to purchase 
fighters, bombers and tanks. The US 
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lelt deeply concerned with the prospect 
of the Soviets making in-roads into the 
region. When President Eisenhower 
froze American aid to the building of a 
dam at Aswan. Nasser nationalised the 
Suez Canal in retaliation. 

The western powers were now 
convinced that there was a communist 
conspiracy to cut off their chief 
source of oil. They built up a media 
propaganda likening Nasser to Hitler. 
The British politicians were also 
recalling the pre-World War II Policy of 
Appeasement which always proves 
counter-productive. So plans were 
firmed up to wage a war against Egypt. 

On 29 October 1956, Israeli forces 
attacked Egypt and captured the entire 
Sinai Peninsula within a week. The 
British and French bombed Egyptian 
airfields. But global opinion went 
against these three countries. The US, 
initially backing the plan later recoiled 
and joined the USSR in demanding a 
cease-fire at the United Nations 
Security Council. As a result, the 
Israelis had to withdraw and the United 
Nations peacekeepers moved in to 
police the frontier of Israel and Egypt. 

This was the greatest humiliation 
faced by Britain and France in the 20th 
century. As a world power the British 
were finished and discredited. The US 
henceforth controlled most of its foreign 
policy. On the other hand, Nasser 
emerged as a hero ot Arab nationalism. 
The USSR became his ally and the two 
combined to build a formidable Arab 
alliance. These develoments gradually 
snowballed into another war in 1967. 


The Six-Day War. 1967 

Several factors contributed to this third 
war between Israel and its Arab 
neighbours. Iraq’s Ba’ath Party, in 
power since 1963, supported Arab 
independence and unity. It was pro- 
Communist in its leanings and was 
prepared to cooperate with Egypt. In 
Syna too the Ba ath Party came to power 
in 1966. It backed the fidayeen 
operations inside Israel. Meanwhile, 
Nasser with Soviet cooperation had 
developed Egypt into a modem state. 
Thus, by 1967 he felt confident of 
launching another strike at Israel. 

Israel s condition looked quite 
hopeless this time because almost all 
the armies of West Asia were arrayed 
against it by June 1967 - Egypt, Syria, 
Jordan, Lebanon, Iraq, Saudi Arabia 
and Algeria. The Israelis decided 
that offence is the best form of 
defence. Therefore, on 5 June its air 
force launched a sudden attack and 
destroyed the entire Egyptian air force 
on the ground. Simultaneously, the 
Israeli army moved fast and captured 
the Gaza Strip and Sinai from Egypt. 
On another front, it seized the West 
Bank from Jordan and the Golan 
Heights from Syria. The United Nations 
passed a resolution calling for an 
immediate cease-fire, which the Arabs 
accepted on 10th June. As a result, 
the Israelis halted their advance, but 
did not heed the UN order to return 
the captured territories because they 
realised that in future these territories 
would act as a series of buffer- zones 
between them and the Arabs. 
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For Nasser it was a big setback. 
His Arab allies may have had large 
armies with the latest armaments, 
but were hopeless when it came to 
combat. The Soviets had promised 
help but. stayed out when they were 
needed. But after the war, they 
renewed attempts to get the Arab 
states to buy their weapons. 
Gradually, the Arab will was revived 
and they attacked Israel again. 

The Yom Kippur Wax, 1973 

The period between 1967 and 1973 
saw terrorism emerge as a potent force 
in the region. The Palestinian Liberation 
Organisation (PLO), under Yasser 
Arafat, constantly applied pressure on 
the Arab states to attack Israel. But after 
the 1967 experience, they were less 
enthusiastic. Soon, one faction of the 
PLO, called the Popular Front for the 
liberation of Palestine, carried out 
airline hijackings. This embarrassed 
King Hussein of Jordan who expelled 
all PLO leaders based in his country. 
Terrorism reached such levels that 
Israeli sportsmen participating in the 
Munich Olympic Games of 1972 were 
also not spared from attack. 

Nasser died in 1970. His successor, 
Anwar Sadat, was not very keen on war. 
He was in favour of a peace settlement 
with Israel so that the Palestine question 
is resolved permanently. He even sent 
diplomatic missions to the US, asking 
them to use their influence with Israel 
to start a process of dialogue. When the 
Nixon administration refused to get 
involved, Sadat joined Syria in planning 
another attack on Israel. His gamble 


was to get the Americans rush in to 
mediate. Moreover, he was confident 
that the Egyptian army, which had just 
received new armaments from the 
USSR, would perform much better 
this time. 

So, on 6 October 1973, when the 
Jewish people were celebrating the feast 
of Yom Kippur, a religious festival, the 
Egyptians and Syrians attacked Israel. 
But the Arabs got another drubbing. 
The Israelis counter-attacked. They not 
only succeeded in retaining their earlier 
occupied territories, but also crossed 
the Suez Canal into Egypt. Once again 
the Soviets refused to intercede on 
behalf of the Arabs. But the Americans 
did just as Sadat hoped they would - 
they played an active part in enforcing 
a cease-fire. The Israelis agreed at the 
Geneva talks to move their troops back 
from the Suez Canal. The Arab states 
were so incensed with western support 
for Israel that they decided to restrict 
the supply of oil to them. The 
Organisation of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries (OPEC), an international 
cartel, began to raise oil prices 
which caused global inflation and an 
energy crisis. 

The Egypt-Israeli Peace 

President Sadat was convinced that 
Israel could not be defeated 
comprehensively in war. But getting into 
the dialogue process meant recognising 
the existence of Israel, an act which 
would effectively isolate Egypt in the 
Arab world. But the superior statesman 
in Anwar Sadat decided that it was not 
in his country’s interest to be guided 
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Anwar Sadat, Jimmy Carter and Menachem Begin at Camp David 


by the PLO. He took the historic step of 
going to Israel in November 1977. 
Menachem Begin, the Israeli Prime 
Minister, made a return visit to Egypt 
in the following month. The Israelis 
were at this time suffering from 
economic troubles and Begin realised 
his country could not be on war alert 
indefinitely. President Jimmy Carter of 
the US, who recognised the stirrings for 
peace, mediated the peace talks which 
began in September 1978 at Camp 
David near Washington D.C. 

In March 1979, a peace treaty was 
signed by which the state of war which 
existed between Israel and Egypt since 
1948 ended. Israel promised to 
withdraw troops from Sinai. In return 
Egypt gave an undertaking that it 
would not attack Israel again and 
promised to keep her supplied with oil 


from the wells in southern Sinai. Israel 
also got the right to use the Suez Canal. 

Sadat and Begin got international 
honours for achieving this treaty. But 
the PLO and almost the entire Arab 
world (excepting Morocco and Sudan) 
condemned Egypt for this agreement. 
Israel toughened its posture by making 
it clear that it would never return the 
Golan Heights to Syria even if a 
separate peace agreement was signed 
with it. They also asserted that the West 
Bank would not be given up to the Arab 
Palestinians. This they justified from the 
standpoint of Israel’s security interests. 

Beginning of the Middle - East 
Peace Process 

Sadat was assassinated by extremist 
elements in his own army while 






reviewing a parade in October 1981. 
They were angry with him for ‘betraying’ 
the Arab cause. But, Sadat’s successor, 
Hosni Mubarak, made it clear that he 
would not reverse the Camp David 
Agreement. But Begin, meanwhile, 
aggressively began to resettle Jewish 
people on the occupied territories on 
the West Bank. From 1987 onwards, 
Israeli suppression of Palestinian 
discontent began to fill up TV images 
and attracted international 
condemnation. 

In 1992, Prime Minister Yitzhak 
Rabin and Foreign Minister Shimon 
Peres responded to international 
appeals to enter into negotiations with 
the PLO. Arafat was also weary of 
fighting by now. In 1994, a Peace 
Accord was signed in Oslo by the two 
sides by which Israel formally 
recognised the PLO for the first time and 
the latter accepted Israel’s right to exist 
and give up terrorism. It created a 
framework in which Israel would 
exchange land for peace and negotiate 
a final withdrawal from its occupied 
West Bank and Gaza Strip in favour of 
an interim body called the Palestinian 
Authority, the elections to which would 
be held. The Palestinian Authority 
guaranteed Israel’s security by 
clamping down on terrorism. Over the 
next five years transfers of ‘land for 
peace’ were expected to build mutual 
trust and confidence. Simultaneously, 
the two sides were to proceed with 
negotiations on the ‘Final Status’ issues 
left unresolved at Oslo. These were: 
Palestinian statehood, the status of 
Jerusalem, the future of the Jewish 


settlements in Israeli-occupied 
territories and the return of Palestinian 
refugees in Lebanon, Jordan and other 
Arab countries. The Palestinians were 
given limited self-rule on the West Bank 
and parts of the Gaza Strip, areas 
occupied by the Israelis since 1967. At 
the end of the five-year period, an 
agreement was to be reached based on 
the UN Security Council resolutions 
Nos. 242 and 338, which called for the 
complete withdrawal of Israeli forces 
from territories occupied in 1967. In 
return, Arafat promised to end anti- 
Israeli violence. 

Again, the extremist groups 
responded negatively. The Popular 
Front still demanded complete 
independence. Israel too had a domestic 
problem on its hands when the settlers 
on the West Bank refused to vacate 
themselves. 

In September 1995, Israel agreed 
to withdraw its troops from most of the 
West Bank. Its Arab residents would get' 
the right to vote for a Palestinian 
parliament that would comprise 
88 members. The international 
community welcomed this step, but 
Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin, like 
Sadat before him, was murdered by a 
Jewish fundamentalist called Yigal 
Amir. This turned public opinion 
against the radicals who wanted the 
state of war to return. 

The peace process continued but 
was kept floundering as by the terrorist 
groups like the Hamas and Hizbollah. 
Sponsored by Iran and Saudi Arabia, 
these groups routinely carried out 
terrorist attacks inside Israel. Despite 
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this, the peace process continued and 
indeed received fresh impetus under 
Prime Minister Ehud Barak. In 2000, 
the peace negotiations came close to a 
final settlement at the Camp David II 
talks, but broke down over the future 
status of Jerusalem. The Israelis 
maintained that Jerusalem is the 
eternal capital of the Jews and hence 
not mutable. With equal vehemence, 
the Palestinians claimed that the 
eastern half of Jerusalem, where the 
Al-Aqsa mosque and the Dome of the 
Rock, both sacred Islamic sites, are 
located, should be their capital. 

Passions suddenly got inflamed 
again. Later, the Israeli opposition 
leader Ariel Sharon, visited the holy 
Muslim shrine of Haram al-Sharif. 
There he made a speech, which led to 
massive demonstrations followed by 
violence. Within days, scores of people 
were killed in gun battles. The two 
sides took offensive positions again. 
By the end of 2001. more than 1,000 
people were killed in clashes, the 
majority of them being Palestinians. 
The American government tried many 
levels of diplomacy, as did the 
governments of the neighbouring 
countries. In March 2002, Israel 
launched ‘Operation Defensive Shield’ 
with the aim of dismantling the 
‘terrorist infrastructure’ in the 
Palestinian territories and Israeli 
troops kept Arafat confined to the 
basement of his headquarters in the 
town of Ramallah. Six weeks later the 
Israelis bowed to ipternational 
pressure, but resumed hostilities 
within a month. A series of suicide 


bombings in mid-June 2002 led Israel 
to announce ‘a change in the way it 
responds to murderous acts of terror’. 
Within days, seven of the eight major 
Palestinian towns and cities were 
occupied and their citizens kept 
under curfew. 

In June 2002, the US President, 
George W. Bush, laid out a vision for 
a post-Oslo resolution of the conflict. 
A ‘quartet’ comprising the US, the 
European Union, Russia and the UN. 
worked to develop a ‘Road Map’ for 
moving forward with the peace process 
and it upheld a ‘two state’, Israel and 
Palestine, solution. This document was 
never published, and so its details are 
not known. It supported the Palestinian 
strategic goal of an end to occupation 
and making Israel accept an 
independent, democratic Palestinian 
state. It contained seven pages of 
reciprocal obligations. However, from 
the Israeli point of view it was 
flawed because the ‘Road Map’ did 
not specifically state that the 
Palestinians, and their Arab backers, 
must renounce violence. 

Oil and Geopolitics 

West Asia has the world’s largest 
petroleum reserves. When unexpected 
riches were found underground in 
eastern Arabia in the 1930s, the nature 
of world politics took a new direction. 
The British and Americans rushed to 
Saudi Arabia and struck deals with 
King Abdal-Aziz ibn Saud who ruled 
from 1906-1953 and united Hejaz and 
Najd to form the Kingdom of Saudi 
Arabia. Realising the strategic 
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advantages to be derived from entering 
into such deals with the world powers 
over oil, the King granted concessions 
to the Arabian-American Oil Company 
(Aramco), owned jointly by Texaco and 
Standard Oil Company of California, 
US«A. Royalties provided to Aramco 
provided the funds for Saudi Arabia’s 
rapid development. 

Saudi Arabia’s government is 
an 18th century model-absolute 
monarchy with all powers vested in the 
King and a few princes. Women, though 
educated, are excluded from public 
offices and are not allowed to even travel 
abroad without their fathers or 
husbands. Society is rigidly Islamic and 
the law of the Shariat is absolute. Even 
today, condemned men are beheaded 
in public and women proved to be 
immoral are stoned to death on the 
streets. But though the people do not 
have the right to question the power of 
the government, much less vote, they 
enjoy social security of a scale unheard 
of elsewhere in the world. In short, 
Saudi Arabia owes everything to oil. Its 
wealth from oil helps it wield control 
over the Islamic world. It is a political 
weapon as well as an economic prize. 
Its foreign policy is anti-Israel, but the 
United States supported it through the 
Cold War.era because it was also fiercely 
anti-communist. 

Organisation of Petroleum 
Exporting Countries (OPEC) 

Since the Second World War, there has 
been a spectacular flowering of regional 
arrangements and organisations. 
Regionalism is the concept of jointly 


mobilising states and areas on 
geopolitical basis. Recent experiences 
show that regional arrangements arc 
more effective in organisational action 
than globed ones. 

The distribution of oil-reserves anti 
production are generally much uneven 
in the World. Nearly 66 per cent of the 
total reserves are located around the 
Persian Gulf. The main producers art* 
Kuwait, Saudi Arabia, Iran, Iraq and 
the UAE. These countries together 
account for 75 per cent of the exports 
of petroleum. Prolonged conflicts with 
international oil companies anti 
their decision to reduce the price oJ 
middle-east crude oil led in 1962 to the 
Baghdad declaration for the formation 
of OPEC. Iraq, Kuwait, Saudi Arabia. 
Iran and Venezuela attested to this 
declaration, as they accounted for 
80 per cent of the global oil trade. The 
membership of this body has since 
increased substantially. Manipulation 
of oil-prices and such other devices as 
were used by international companies 
for selfish purposes and gains thus 
came to be stalled by the solidarity of 
OPEC. The formation of OPEC is a 
landmark in the efforts towards a global 
economic order, in spite of the decisions 
of Equador and Iran in 1992 to 
withdraw themselves from it. 

The OPEC cartel, was largely a 
Saudi move. In 1973-74, the Saudis 
were so angry with western attitudes 
towards Israel that King Faisal, under 
the advice of Sheikh Ahmed Zaki 
Yamani, his oil minister, clamped an oil 
embargo which sent shock waves 
across the world. The US depends on 
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Saudi Arabia for about 20 per cent of 
its oil imports. Oil royalties collected by 
the Saudi government are invested in 
banks, stocks and bonds in America. 

Another oil rich countiy of West 
Asia is Saudi Arabia’s eastern 
neighbour, Iran, {formerly Persia). Its 
huge oil reserves attracted the British 
who wanted to fill the vacuum left by 
the fall of the Imperial Russians. For 
strategic interests, Lord Curzon, the 
British foreign secretary (who was 
earlier Viceroy of India) got the Shah of 
Iran to give the British political and 
military control over Persia so that it 
could be used as a buffer state between 
India (whose western borders then 
touched Persia) and the Bolshevik 
Russia. In the process, the British also 
got lucrative oil prospecting and 
exploration concessions. These rights, 
held by the all powerful Anglo-Persian 
Oil Company in 1932, were cancelled 
by Reza Khan, the former Shah’s 
Minister for War, who had made himself 
Shah of Iran (the land of Aryans) in 
1925. The British were forced to 
concede just profits of the Company to 
the Iranian government. During the 
World War II, they got the excuse to 
depose the new Shah. His son, 
Muhammad Reza Pahlavi, was made 
Shah. During the World War II, Iran was 
occupied by the British, Russians and 
Americans. 

In 1951, a fresh conflict erupted 
when the Iranian parliament authorised 
the nationalisation of the petroleum 
industry to offset the country’s bleak 
economic situation. This infuriated the 
Americans and the British who did not 


favour any assertion of economic 
independence by an under-developed 
and semi-colonial country. The US 
government cut off aid to Iran and 
persuaded the British to enforce a 
boycott which led to the denied of oil 
tankers to Iran with which it could 
transport oil to its markets. As a result, 
the Iranians were forced to close down 
their refineries one by one and the 
country was on the verge of 
bankruptcy. In 1953, the American 
intelligence agency, CIA, sponsored a 
coup that led the Shah to assume 
dictatorial powers. Reza Pahlavi was 
reduced to the status of a puppet and 
was forced by a treaty to hand over 40 
per cent of Iran’s oil industry to five 
American companies. 

Organisation of Islamic Countries 

In September 1969, a summit of 
Muslim Heads of State was held at 
Rabat followed by Islamic Foreign 
Ministers’ Conference at .Jeddah in 
March and at Karachi in December 
1970. These deliberations, a common 
collective of the Islamic Conference 
which came to be known as the 
Organisation of Islamic States (OIS), 
began with 45 members. 

The Conference of the Heads of 
States is its supreme body. It is 
supposed to meet once in every three 
years. Issue® like cooperation for 
mutual and collective development, 
elimination of racism, safety of holy 
places, world peace and promotion of 
Islamic solidarity are priorities on 
its agenda. Its headquarters is in 
Saudi Arabia. 
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The Islamic Revolution in 
Iran, 1978 

Muhammad Reza Pahlavi’s reign, which 
spanned about four decades, made 
Iran one of the richest nations in the 
world. But the Iranian people were 
subjected to untold repression by the 
Shall who ruled the country with the 
help of a secret police. Terror and 
torture were used liberally to secure 
the loyalty of the people. The most 
aggrieved were the Muslim clerics. The 
Iranians were devout Shias and 
resented the Shah’s westernisation 
programme which uprooted the 
Iranians culturally. They began 
protesting in the late 1970s when the 
country was going through an 
economic slump. Soon it snowballed 
into a major revolt to suppress which 
the Shall tried every form of torture and 
murder. But he was overwhelmed by 
the power of the people. The man 
leading the uprising was the widely 
respected Ayatollah Khomeni, who the 
Shah had exiled in 1964. From his base 
in Paris Ayatollah directed the 
revolution. On 16 January 1979, the 
Shall vacated his throne and left Iran 
with his family forever. 

The Iranian revolution had a 
profound impact on the Islamic world. 
It fired the courage of the Muslim clergy 
in all the Muslim states and they began 
to impress upon their governments to 
give up western-style development. The 
Ayatollah brought back the rule of the 
shariat to Iran, curtailed the rights of 
women drastically and forged a foreign 
policy which was violently anti- 
American and anti-Israeli. He also 


conceived the idea of‘exporting Islamic 
revolutions’ abroad. The United States 
was dubbed Shaitan-e-Buzurg (the 
great Satan), a slogan which rallied 
radical elements in Islamic nations 
against American vested interests in 
their countries which were perceived as 
the cause of all their troubles. His anti- 
Americanism was put to test, when the 
exiled Shah, who was earlier 
condemned to death in absentia by the 
revolutionary Islamic court (which 
executed hundreds of people linked 
with Shah’s misrule), was admitted into 
the US for treatment. To ensure that 
America hands back the Shah, the 
Ayatollah authorised the Islamic 
Guards to take 52 American diplomats 
based in Teheran as hostages. This 
started the hostage crisis which lasted 
from November 1979 to January 1981. 
Finally, in the closing days of President 
Jimmy Caller’s tenure in Washington, 
an amicable end was reached to the 
crisis after prolonged negotiations. 
Jimmy Carter on his part agreed to 
release several billion dollars in Iranian 
assets that he had frozen in American 
banks shortly after the seizure of the 
embassy. The government of Iran, 
desperate for funds to support a 
floundering war effort against the 
neighbouring Iraq, also ordered the 
hostages freed in return. The Shah 
moved to Panama in December 1979 
and then to Egypt in March 1980 where 
he died in July. 

The Iran-Iraq War 

Taking advantage of the confusion 
prevailing in Iran during the early 
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years of the Islamic revolution, 
neighbouring Iraq, under Saddam 
Hussein (who shall merit exclusive 
treatment later in the Chapter) 
decided to fish in troubled waters. 
The two countries had disputes over 
the ownership of the Shatt al Arab 
waterway for years. This was an 
important outlet for the oil exports of 
both countries and formed part of their 
border. It had been completely under 
Iraqi control once, but one of the last 
achievements of the former Shah of 
Iran was to use his military might to 
force Iraq to share it with his country. 
Saddam reckoned that the Islamic 
revolution would be keeping the 
Iranian army busy. At any rate many 
of its top Generals had been executed 
lor excesses committed on the people 
under the Shah. Thus, he launched an 
attack on Iran in September 1980. 

Later, history proved that Saddam 
was a poor strategist who under¬ 
estimated his enemy. The first time he 
manifested this fraility was in Iran. 
Preceding the all-out invasion, tension 
had been brewing between the two 
countries. The essentially secular Iraqi 
leadership feared that the Ayatollah 
would undermine the country’s 
social balance by exporting his 
Islamic revolution. In fact, the 
Ayatollah had been encouraging Shia 
fundamentalists in Iraq to overthrow the 
anti-Islamic’ Saddam right from the 
beginning of his rule. To retaliate, 
Saddam had been sending aid to 
anti-Khomeni separatists in Iran. So, in 
a sense, both regimes had been 


encouraging rebel movements against 
each other. In June 1980, the two 
countries had severed diplomatic 
relations. Clashes broke out between 
their armies all along the border. 

The whole region viewed the Iran- 
Iraq war with concern. They knew that 
whoever won a convincing victory 
would emerge as the dominant power 
in the Persian Gulf region. This would 
threaten the security of the weaker 
nations and eventually the energy- 
security of the Western world and Asia. 
The United States, therefore, had an 
interest in ensuring that both sides 
remain engaged in a protracted and 
inconclusive war which would leave 
both sides considerably weakened. 

Some countries, however, took 
sides. Syria was on Iran’s side and used 
its military to open a second front 
against Iraq whenever things got 
difficult for the Iranians. President 
Hafezal-Assad also shut down a key 
Iraqi pipeline to the mediterranean 
which passed through his country. This 
affected Iraq’s earnings. Moreover, 
Libya, China and North Korea backed 
Iran with the supplies of armaments. 
Most significantly, Israel supported the 
Iranians even though Ayatollah was an 
anti-Zionist as Israel viewed Saddam’s 
ambition to emerge as a pan-Arab 
leader on the Nasser mould with 
apprehension. So the enemy of the 
enemy became a friend. 

Iraq got support from Saudi Arabia, 
Kuwait, Jordan and Egypt. But its 
biggest supporter was the United 
States which equipped Saddam’s Army 
with the latest planes and missiles. 
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France and the USSR also went on 
Iraq s side. With such big-power 
backing, it was natural for Iraq to get 
the upper hand early in the war. Its 
armies seized a large swath of territoiy 
in southern Iran and besieged the 
refinery towns of Abadan and 
Khorramshahr. 

But the tide of the war changed in 
mid-1981 when the Iranians broke 
out of Abadan and recaptured 
Khorramshahr. By June 1982, the Iraqi 
troops were driven out of Iran and for 
the rest of the war, Iraq fought a 
defensive war. Though Saddam 
continuously begged for peace, 
Ayatollah in Teheran rejected these 
overtures. As Iraq would not pay huge 
war reparations, the war dragged on for 
six more years. One of the chief reasons 
behind the illogical length of the conflict 
•was the ‘non position’ taken by 
Washington. American policy makers 
did not wish either side to win. The 
consensus was that both Khomeni and 
Saddam were undesirable s from the 
American point of view. Q ,ie plainb 
neither the Iraqis nor the Iranians w ; ^ 
in control of their destinies from half¬ 
way down the war. America supplied 
arms to Iraq overtly and Iran covertly. 
The latter deal had to be clandestine 
because under the US law there was 
an embargo on arms sales to Iran. When 
the transactions were revealed, it proved 
politically embarrassing for President 
Ronald Reagan. But the Reagan 
administration was also partly justified 
saying Iran extracted the arms to free 
American hostages held by terrorists 
in Lebanon. 


By 1988, both sides were weary oi 
war. Their economies were in shambles. 
Both sides had resorted to using 
chemical weapons and poison gas. The 
United Nations thus worked hard to 
make both sides agree to a cease-fire 
which Iran accepted first. After eight 
years of fighting, neither side could 
claim victory. The border dispute was 
not resolved. Both Saddam and 
Khomeni remained in power. 
Approximately one million people 
including thousands of civilians died 
and about two million were wounded. 
The financial cost was v.orked out at 
over $ 200 billion to both sides. 
Diplomatic relations were resumed two 
years later when Iraq withdrew all its 
troops from Iranian soil to concentrate 
on Saddam’s plan to invade Kuwait. An 
igreement was also reached over 
sharing control of the Shi + t al Arab and 
prisoners were exchanged. 

Effects of the War 

The long-term impact of the Iran-Iraq 
war is still being felt. Iran and Iraq 
followed their respective foreign policies 
of spreading instability throughout 
West Asia. Shiite terrorists supported 
by Iran continued to threaten the Gulf 
monarchies, particularly Saudi Arabia. 
Using Lebanon as a base, they 
continued to harass Israel and the 
Western nations supporting the Zionist 
country. Iraq, on the other hand, 
continued to have Saddam as its 
dictator till March 2003. It briefly 
invaded Kuwait in 1990 but was 
driven out by an international coalition 
force led by the United States. Between 
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1991 and 2003, the Saddam regime 
was tied down by UN sanctions. We will 
now see how this country was dealt 
with by the world’s lone superpower 
for harbouring ambitions to dominate 
West Asia. 

The Rise of Saddam Hussein 

Our views on Saddam Hussein are 
largely shaped by Western propaganda 
about him. Therefore, it is difficult to 
sift fact from fiction. But he was a 
complex personality who was both 
revered and feared by his countrymen. 
The \Wst hated him for his courage to 
defy their geopolitical interests with his 
own plans for aggrandisement. But it 
should not be forgotten that these same 
Western powers which originally 
backed him and nourished his 
ambitions also demonised him later. 

Saddam was bom into a humble 
rural family in the Tikrit district of Iraq 
in 1937. He was a lonely child who 
always carried with him an iron bar. His 
political ideas were derived initially from 
the pan-Arab nationalism of President 
Nasser'of Egypt, a country he visited 
as a young man where he is thought to 
have been in long association with 
American intelligence services. He 
joined the Ba’ath. Party, which had 
bases throughout the Arab world. In 
his outlook he was socialist. He worked 
his way up the party’s machinery 
and became a vice-chairman in 1968, 
the year the Ba’ath party came to power 
in Iraq. 

He won immense popularity in his 
country by ruthlessly implementing a 
mass literacy programme. Failure to 


send a child to school was made 
punishable by three years’ 
imprisonment. For this, UNESCO gave 
him an award. Saddam also gave his 
country the best schools, roads, public 
housing and health systems in 
West Asia. 

The Islamic revolution in Iran 
changed the course of Saddam’s career. 
His own power depended on Iraq being 
a secular and liberal state. So he was 
nervous about Islamic fundamentalism 
spreading into his country. This shaped 
his externally aggressive outlook. In 
this he received help from the western 
powers which were keen to ensure 
that control over the region’s oil 
reserves did not go into the hands of 
fundamentalists. 

It is supposed that Saddam was a 
brutal dictator. He ruthlessly used 
biological and chemical weapons 
against the Kurdish people of Iraq. To 
suppress dissent he commissioned 
torture and murder. His two sons were 
also much feared characters. This was 
no wonder, since Saddam openly 
admitted that his role model was 
Joseph Stalin. 

Invasion of Kuwait and the First 
Gulf War 

Kuwait was eyed by Saddam Hussein 
because at the end of the war with Iran 
he desperately needed funds to revive 
Iraq’s economy. But he did hot bargain 
for the huge international support that 
would be rushed to Kuwait’s help. In 
his infinite wisdom, the Iraqi dictator 
had reckoned that no world power 
would bother about this little country 
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alter Iraq look it over. Alter all, the US, 
the USSR. Britain and France had 
backed him in the'just concluded 
* conflict with Iran „ and had continued 
tq do business with him even after he 
<r^sed deadly chemical weapons against 
the Kurds in the town of Halabjah in 
. March 1988. Saddam to justify his 
*• aggression against Kuwait claimed that 
it had once been a part of Iraq. But the 
reality was that it was a British 
protectorate since 1899. 

Saddam got his excuse in May 
1990 when the United Arab Emirates 
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and Kuwait started overproducing oil. 
This hit the prices>of Iraqi oil. Saddam 
termed, this an 'act of economic warfare' 
against his country. He lollowed this 
up in mid-July, accusing Kuwait nl 
’Mealing' Oil imm i;,r Kumaila oil fields 
on the Iraq-Kuwait border. A massive 
mili' irv IHtilti op wav oarted bv the 
end of the mouth. On 2nd August. 
Iraqi troops crossed over into Kuwait 
and seized its oil lields. The Emir of 
Kuwait tied to Saudi Arabia. Iraq next 
threatened Saudi Arabia by amassing 
its troops on the.*Saudi border. The 
Government in Riyadh sent an urgent 
plea to President George Bush (Senior) 
o! the United Slates In rush troops for 
Saudi Arabia’s defence. 

Presidio Rush took the lead in 
pressing lrom m. l ion to remove the Iraqis 
from Kuwait. The UN imposed ~a 
trade embargo on Iraq as early as on 
6th August, two days before Saddam 
officially admitted Hit' annexation ol 
Kuwait as a province of Iraq. On 9th 
August, the first hatch of American 
forces arrived in Saudi Arabia. In 


response, Saddam called for a jihad or 
holy war against the US and Israel. A 
tew days later, he announced that 
Kuwait City had been renamed al- 
Khadima and the country, annexed as 
the nineteenth province of Iraq. 

The US.in concert with the UN. next 
went about mobilising world opinion 
againsffraq. By mid-September, Britain 
and France pledged military support for 
a possible military operation. A number 
ol other countries — European. Asian-, 
African and South American also came 
lorward to join an international 
coalition. The USSR, now in its final 
stages, kept itself neutral but tried 
to play the role of mediator. On 
17th December the UN set the deadline 
lo] Iraqi withdrawal from Kuwait on 
i S January 1991. Saddam, arrogant 
as ever, rejected all IJN resolutions! 

Finally a ft or all diplomatic efforts 
to persuade the Iraqis to withdraw 
failed, Operation Desert Storm’ was 
launched on^.17 January 1991. For 
more than A month, the US planes 
bombed strategic targets in Baghdad 
and other Iraqi cities. The Iraqi response 
was surprisingly meek. Though 
Saddam promised the mother of all 
bailies’, it never materialised. Early in 
the war he ordered his air force pilots 
to flv all the planes to bases in Iran/or 
apparent sale keeping. Then.Hiistead of 
launching his threatened attack on the 
coalition bases in Saudi Arabia, lie 
began to - lire 'Scud' missiles 
•Inc. led against Israel. Ih also 
ordered his troops to blow up 
Kuwait’s oil installations and began an 
environmental war' by pumping 
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millions of gallons of crude oil into the 
Persian Gulf. 

After five weeks of relentless 
bombing of Iraq, the coalition troops , 
launched ground operations on 
24th February for the liberation of 
Kuwait. The Iraqi soldiers put up a 
weak resistance and then fled. Three 
days later, Kuwait became free again. 
On 3rd March .Iraq accepted a 
cease-fire. 

Aftermath of the War 

The First Gulf War did not, however, 
produce the much anticipated Iraqi 
revolt against Saddam. American 
propaganda had forecast the 
possibility. This encouraged the Kurds 
to stage uprisings against the Baghdad 
regime in the north. The Shia muslims 
of the country also revolted. For a brief 
while it seemed that the prediction 
would come true. But instead of 
rushing to the aid of these insurgents, 
the Allies went home. Both these 
rebellions were ruthlessly crushed. The 
neighbours of Iraq looked the other way 
because Turkey, Syria and Russia ail 
had Kurdish populations who aspired 
for a greater Kurdish nation comprising 
the scattered populations. These 
governments feared that if the Kurds 
succeeded in Iraq, their ilk in these 
countries would try the same thing. So 
they did nothing while Saddam’s 
soldiers committed horrible atrocities on 
Kurdish men, women and children. As 
for the Shias, the US feared that if they 
succeeded, Iran’s position would 
get stronger. 

But by no means did the Western 
powers lose their focus on Iraq. 


Following the Kurdish atrocities in 
March 1991, the US prevailed on the 
UN-to declare* the region north of 
32°N latitude as a safe Ijaven for the 
Kurds. On 10th April, the US formally 
asked Iraq to end all militaiy activities 
in the area. To effectively reduce 
Saddam’s powers, a ‘no fly zone’ was 
imposed in southern Iraq, south of 
32° S latitude. 

The world knew from that point that 
America’s war against Saddam’s Iraq 
was not over. The ground for another 
war was steadily prepared over the 
12 years that followed the UN cease¬ 
fire of February 1991. Meanwhile, 
Prquident George Bush lost in the 1992 
elections. His successor, Bill Clinton, 
had other concerns like dealing with 
the aftermath of the break-up of the 
Soviet Union, combating Islamic 
fundamentalism and terrorism which 
shifted to newer theatres like 
Afghanistan and Pakistan, and, from 
there, took the war right into America. 
A Dozen Years of Suffering for the 
Iraqi People 

Though Saddam Hussien remained in 
power, the American establishment, 
right through the eight years of the Bill 
Clinton administration, kept its focus 
on him. For instance, on 27 June 1993, 
the US launched a cruise missile attack 
on Iraq’s military intelligence 
headquarters in Baghdad in retaliation 
against the attempted assassination of 
former President Bush in Kuwait City 
in April. The link between Iraq and this 
attempt on Bush’s life was never 
established with any certainty. But the 
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attack served to remind the American 
public that as long as Saddam 
remained in power, he would be a 
source of threat for thorn and their 
institutions. 

There was the lurking suspicion- 
some of it justified but mostly 
exaggerated-that the Saddam regime 
developed a huge amount of weapons 
of mass destruction, including chemical 
and biological weapons. So America 
used its influence over the UN to clamp 
the most penitential sanctions on Iraq. 
On 3 April 1991, the UN Security 
Council adopted Resolution 687 by 
which comprehensive economic and 
financial sanctions were clamped on 
Iraq. These sanctions were to remain till 
such time as the Security Council would 
confirmthat Iraq had destroyed, under 
international supervision, all its chemical 
and biological weapons including 
ballistic missiles which could carry a 
payload beyond 150 km. 

Iraq was barred from selling its oil 
to the world till such time as it satisfied 
the international community that it had 
implemented the UN’s demands on its 
disarmament. This had a crippling 
effect on Iraq’s economy. In 1990, many 
of Iraq’s social and economic indicators 
were similar to those of the most highly 
industrialised countries. The Gulf War 
sent the country on a journey to doom. 
The American bombing reduced Iraq’s 
once booming industrial complex into 
a wasteland. 

The UN at first asked Iraq to accept 
humanitarian assistance to be financed 
entirely from its own resources but 
under international supervision. This 


was refused. So the world body called 
lor contributions to finance emergency 
health and feeding programmes. 
Though the UN appealed for about 
$ 1.4 billion, only about $ 419 million 
could be generated over a four year 
period lasting till March 1996. 

By the mid-1990s, Iraq was 
reduced to famine-like conditions. 
The serious spread of diseases,' 
particularly among children, rising 
mortality and chronic malnutrition, 
made the UN Security Council pass 
Resolution 986 on 14 April 1995 to set 
up the Oil-For-Food Programme. 
Under this, Iraq was permitted to sell 
its oil against specific orders. The 
money from the sale would not go to 
Iraq directly, but to an account 
managed by the UN. These funds would 
be used to buy food, medicines and 
essential supplies for the Iraqi people. 
But in real terms it worked out to only 
about 32 cents per day for each citizen 
to meet all the needs of life. The impact 
of this meagre contribution was so 
serious that the UN doubled the 
allocation from mid-1997. 

The scale of the horror unleashed 
on this once-proud nation can only be 
imagined until the cold statistics are 
presented. In 1990, 56 children out of 
1,000 under the age of five died in Iraq. 
In 1999, child mortality rose to 131 per 
1,000 children. A survey carried out by 
UNICEF in^2000 showed that had the 
trend of decrease in child mortality rates 
seen in Iraq in the 1980s been 
sustained, then by the turn of the 
century, it would have come down to 
25 children per 1,000 — a difference of 
106 children! 
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The Run-up to Another Ylfcu* 

Bul, Saddam Hussein continued ic 
defy the UN strictures. Not only that, 
he improved his own power £>ase and 
toned up his ruthless suppression ol 
all opposition. In 1995 he oi^anised a 
‘referendum* on his rule through which 
he gave himself the right to rule for 
another seven years. In late 2002 
^another such exercise in vain glorywas 
organised. Not surprisingly, the results 
said 99.9 per cent of Iraqis wanted him 
to continue. 

UN Weapons Inspection teams oi 
lilt' special body. IJNSCOM. continued 
to tour Iraq’s-civilian and military 
installations to check out how the 
Saddam regime was implementing the 
disarmament demands of the UN. The 
OAcK 1 1 vsponsi ol die government i» nut 
known. The American government 

" ,;I *V f I.t'im d that !iaq wa.s ;;t >s 

uncooperative. In Oc/pbor 1998. Iraq 
announced that it would not receive 
any more UNSCOM delegations in 
hit u re. After two months of serving 
ultimatums, the US and British 
launched a bombing campaign under 
die Bodi name Operation Desert Fo.\ 
to destroy facilities where Iraq's nuclear. 

‘ demit ai and biological weapons 
programmes were allegedly hidden. 

r- ven this did not break Saddam -; 
obstinate resolve. When . in December 
1999. the UN passed another 
Resolution creating a new body called 
UN Monitoring. Verification and 
1 " S P' < dwn commission (l.'NMOVk , 
Iraq iejected it. Another bombing 
operation was earned but by US and 
British planes in February' 2001 in an 


4 & 
attempt to destroy Iraq’s air defence 
network. This operation was staged 
without international sanction. 

President George W. Bush became 
F resident in January 2001. Just nine 
months later, on 11 September 2001, 
the biggest ever terrorist operation was 
carried out in New York city whep four 
hijacked civilian aircrafts were llown 
into the World Trade Centre twin 
towers. More than 4.000 people were 
killed. The new President declared a 
war against terrorism’ in response. 

The lirst battle oi this war was 
directed against Afghanistan, whose 
lundamentalist Taliban’regime had 
been playing host to Osama bin Laden, 
the supreme head of the Al-Qaeda 
terrorist network which was blamed for 
><K New York at lacks. Alter dislodging 
(he Taliban. President Bush turned his 
i‘t<ntion towards Saddam Hussion 
President Bush now openly talked 
ol regime change’. Accusing Saddam of 
playing hide and seek games with 
international weapons inspectors and 
being a source of threat for the entire 
West Asian region, he demanded the 
iiaqi dietaloi to relinquish power 

voluntarily or face military action. Britain 

tirmly backed up America on this. 'Flic 
American disregard for global public 
• *pim« •' i was bolstered by I he realisal ion 
that alter the dissolution ot the USSR, it 
was the onlv global superpower. Such 
an acl unilateralism was apt to 
adversely affect the credibility of the UN. 

Now Saddam sensed the serious 
ness of the situation. He agreed to let 
weapons inspectors return to his 
country and professed all cooperation. 
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Even UNMOVIC's Chairman, Hans Blix.. 
admitted publicly that Iraq had 
accelerated its cooperation’ and that 
more time should be given to the 
weapons inspectors to verily Iraq s 
compliance. No evidence of concealment 
of any kind of weapons of mass 
destruction was found. Yet, America 
and Britain persisted with the ‘regime 
change’ demand. 

Finally, on 17 March 2003, the US 
President gave Saddam and his sons 
48 hours to leave Iraq for any safe 
haven ol their choice or lace war. When 
this was rejected, on 20th March. US 
and British planes began bombardment 
of Iraq. This time, the ground operations 
began within a day of the air attacks. 
The Iraqis did not offer serious 
resistance. On 9 April 2008. American 
forces entered Baghdad while the 
Kurdish troops, under the IJS-British 
control, took over the northern cities ol 
Kirkuk and Mosul. But Saddam and 
his sons escaped the American 
dragnet before then. 

Long Term Effects of the Second 
Gulf War 

’Operation Iraq Freedom’, as the Second 
Gulf War was rnileri. ended faster than 
anybody expected. The lull terocity ol 
America’s military machine was 
displayed lxjore lue world and. thanks 
to television, people watched it all 
lilting at. home all over the \\<-i!d. 

Of course. Saddam was no saint. 
Tlv- ordinan Iraqis welcomed die i 
troops as liberators because they were 
fired of Ihe misery they were snbieeted 
to under Saddam's dictatorship. But 


America never applies the .same 
standards everywhere. The regime of 
Pervez Musharraf of Pakistan, for 
instance, was given all support by the 
George W. Bush administration despite 
the fact that it had trampled on 
democracy and sponsored the worst 
acts of terrorism against peaceful 
nations. , 

When Gulf War I ended, many 
people across the world expected a 
chain reaction’ across West Asia. It was 
hoped ihnt the narrow-minded, 
undemocratic regimes which ruled over 
most of the countries of the region, 
would reform alter 1991. But, far from 
that, they became more conservative. 
Saudi Arabia, along with the UAE and 
Kuwait, still refuse their women 
many of the basic rights people 
everywhere take lor granted. Islamic 
fundamentalism and terrorism 
continue lo be sponsored through 
secret funds operated from these 
tommies. Alter Operation Iraq 
Freedom’ there was wide apprehension 
'O I host* countries as lo after Iraq who? . 

In conclusion it must be said that 
hr fundamentals aboui West h.i*- 
uot changed much since 1945. Now, as* 
was fhm. western interests in oil 
dominate politics in this region. Jewish- 
Palestinian good neighbourliness 
remains 11 it* elusive dream that it was 
in the 1940s. Though unprecedented 

uateiia! pro-jM-pc. has -a>p« icuposi ij 

itself on the regions, yet its socio- 
• '•nnnmlr n?nr1;»rm % n1:i!s rrtnrif.n 
quite backward. In short, West Asia, like 
'he dosen on which it stands is unite 
■ esislant to change. 
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EXERCISE 

1. State the origins of the Arab-lsraeli crisis and describe the 
circumstances leading to the first Arab-lsraeli War. What were its 
outcome? 

2. Account for the Suez crisis of 1956. What were its consequences? 

3. Discuss the efforts made by Anwar Sadat, the President of Egypt to 

bring peace between Egypt and Israel. •* 

4. Give an account of the Middle East Peace Process since the 1980s. 
What difficulties has this process faced uptil now? 

5. Critically assess the role.of oil in the geopolitics of West.Asia. 

6. Discuss th| Iran-Iraq War and point out its effects. 

7. Account for the rise of Saddam Hussein to power and his role in Iraq. 

8. Enumerate the pauses and course of the First Gulf Wat. In what way 
did it bring suffering for the Iraqi people? 

9. Discuss tlie developments leading to the Gulf War II. State its long¬ 
term effects. 

10. Write short notes on the following: ‘ . 

(i) pamal Abdel Nasser 

(ii) The Six-Day War "of 1967 
(iff) The Yom Kippur War of 1973 

>(iv) OPEC ‘ 

(v) UNMOVIC 

, a 

Project Work 

• Prepare a list* of bdoks published on the geopolitics of the Middle East 
and write bibliographical notes on each of thfem. (Source: Internet) 
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The Cold War Years 


The Years of Mistrust - Then, as unexpectantly it all began, so 

For 45 years following the World ended. The World War III, which for 
War II, the globe was threatened by the two generations, since 1945 seemed 
possibility of a catastrophic war inevitable/did not happen, 
between the United States and the Bernard Baruch coined the phrase, 
Soviet Union. It was to be a war in which Cold War’, for the first time fn 1946. The 

conventional weaponry was to play a phenomenon began literally on the 
limited role. Weapons of mass streets of Berlin just after the World 
destruction were stockpiled for use by War II. The harmony which had existed 
both the sides at all times and required between the USSR and the America-led 
only minutes’ notice to be deployed western powers in the crucial years of • 
against each other. And the war whs not the War collapsed^ as soon as the 
to be over either the lucre of territory or common enemy, the Nazi Germany, 
each other’s resources, factors vanquished. The old animosity 
which generally moved nations and returned. The immediate cause was 
people to war in history. It was to be about control over Germany and this 
over ideological control of the world, rivalry quickly superimposed itself over 
Free enterprise versus communism, the rest of Europe and then, over the 
Democracy versus totalitarianism. Both whole, world. In the aftermath of 
the sides abhorred each other and the World War II, there was no more 
spread vicious propaganda among multi-polarity in the world. Britain and 
eir people, and anybody else willing France were reduced to the status of 
o listen, about the other’s evil empire, second-rung powers. The US and the 
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USSR became the two superpowers of 
the world. Both collected around their 
orbit as many countries as they could 
economically or politically dominate. 
The nations of western Europe, i.e. 
Britain, France, Holland, etc. joined the 
American camp out of the fear of 
communism. This was not misplaced, 
since Stalin ensured that communist 
governments replace the Nazi occupiers 
of Polahd, Hungary, Rumania. 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, etc.' 

So Europe was divided into two 
blocs, seperated by what Winston 
Churchill dubbed the ‘Iron Curtain'. To 
the west ol this imaginary divide was 
the American or Western Bloc and to 
the east of it was the Soviet or ‘Eastern' 
Bloc. Gradually, much of the 
world became polarised. The two 
superpowers weighed the potential of 
relationships with all countries based 
on their closeness or distance from each 
other's enemy. 

The Cold War remained just that - 
cold. However, the world remained one 
big tinder box waiting for one of the two 
superpowers to ignite it anytime. There 
was polled no love-lost lios. bofvveeri tin- 
two and this rubbed off on to their 
respective allies' perception of the world. 
Numerous pacts were entered into bv 
both sides to secure their spheres of 
iniluence. Secret agents and spies were 
deployed by both sides to infiltrate into 
opponents systems and create tension. 
But, on the whole, the superpowers 
behaved responsibly. They vvcie 
conscious that wars could sometimes 
begin at < idenlalJv* Tb- re fore every 
effort was resorted to in order to avoid 


-a direct conflict out of an awareness 
that such a, war would wipe outy*!* 
most of the humanity and indeed 
human civilisation. 

** * 

f 

Origins of the Cold War 
Relations between the Allied powers 
and USSR were quite strained until 
Hitler launched his invasion of Russia 
in 1941.‘After that the US sent 
huge amounts of war, material and 
humanitarian supplies to the USSR 
under the 'Lend-Lease' system which 
implied later repayment. President 
Roosevelt of the US had a good working 
relationship with Stalin, but Roosevelt’s 
successor, Harry S. Truman was very 
suspicious of Stalin’s intentions. 

On the other hand, Stalin held the 
theory that the US and Britain would 
dovole their war machinery against the 
USSR once Nazi Germany was defeated. 

In February 1945, a summit of the 
three leaders, Roosevelt, Stalin and 
Winston Churchilfwas held al Yalta in 
the USSR to plan the post-War world 
as by this time Germany looked sure 
to be defeated. At this conference, it was * 
decided that the United Nations would 
be set up to ■replace the League of 
Nations. Germany was to be divided into 
three zones - British, American and 
. Soviet. The French zone was added to 
it later. Berlin, which lies in the middle 
oi Germany, was to be similarly carved 
ont inlo three (later four) zones. Most 
signilicanUy, it was also decided Uiat 
open democracies would be established 
in all the countries freed h mu Nazi rule 
by the victorious powers and their 
people would he allowed to choose their 
governments through elections. Finally, 
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the USSR woftld join the War against 
Japan on the conditioir'that it would 
v ' receive the Sakhalin islands and some 
territory in Manchuria. 

Though the Yalta meeting was a* 
success, the follow-up round of talks, 

. held at Potsdam in July tl\at year 
between Churchill, Stalin and Truman 
(Roosevelt had died in April 1945) 
revealed for the first time that relations 
between the three powers were not 
smooth. No decision could be reached 
on the long-term future of Germany. 
The biggest bone of contention 
was Poland. Stalin had broken his 
word by keeping a big chunk of 
eastern Germany under the USSR's 
occupation. He had even established & 
pro-communist regime there which had 
begun committing atrocities and mass 
eviction of the German people. 

Stages of the Cold War 

Communist Satellite States 

Stalin caused the crisis to deepen by 
establishing puppet communist 
governments in Poland, Hungary, 
Bulgaria. Albania and Rumania. In 
most ol these countries; political 
opponents were being systematically 
eliminated. In Hungary, where tin* 
Soviets permitted elections, the 
communists won less than 20 per cent 
of the votes, but Stalin ordered his 
soldiers to commit mass murder and 
terrorise the non-communists. 13y 
the end of 1947, every east European 
country with the exception of 
Czechoslovakia had a Stalinist 
government. Yugoslavia was a different 
. story. Marshal Tito, who had carried 



Marshal Tito 


out a heroic partisan struggle against 
the Na^s, was elected its P»rsldru! in 
1945. As (h< Sovi*. iv . >< .i 
army stationed th< -r • f- .,, • ^ 

he would have liked to. could iei 
steps against Tito. 

In February 1946. Stalin revealed 
liis main intentions m a speech in winch 
he shid that communism and 
capitalism could never live in pent elul 
co-existence. He also added that future 
wais were inevitatyk until tin !m.,; 1 
victory of world communism was 
a<hie\ ed In February 19 IK the l.e-t 
free cotintry of eastern Europe, 
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Czechoslovakia- which had a dS&ition 
government of communists and other 
left-wing parties after an election in 
1946 - experienced a coup sponsored 
by Moscow and a complete communist 
takeover. This shocked the world. 

In March 1947, President Truman 
announced the historic Truman 
Doctrine, by which he stated that 
America would henceforth “support free 
people who%re resisting subjugation 
tjy armed minorities pr by outside 1 
‘ pressures.” This* was necessitated by 
the Greek situation. After the War, 
•Communists of the country started a 
-civil war. Moreover, the Truman 
Doctrinl clearly spelt out that the US 
'was committed to a policy of containing 
communism' not just^in Europe but 
throughout the world. 

Marshall« Plan and Cominform 
The World War II had -shattered the 

economies of the countries of western 
Europe which were under the US 
influence. In June 1947, the American 
Secretary of State George C. Marshall 
«* announced the European Recovery 
Programme that offered financial 
assistance to all these countries to 
4 rebuild their economies. It was done to 
. revive the economies of Europe with a 
view to opening up prime markets. But 
the greater objective was to address the 
problem of post-War poverty in 
America’s 16 friendly nations. Poverty 
breeds communism, and the US 
Government decided to take this 
dictum seriously. 

Though Marshall offered his Plan to 
the countries of eastern Europe also, 


their regimes were incapable of taking 
any decision by themselves. The Soviets 
denounced the Marshall Plan as ‘dollar 
imperialism’ and prevented the fund 
from flowing east of the Iron Curtain. 

Stalin responded in September 

-1947 by establishing the Cominform. 
It asserted the supremacy of Soviet- 
style communism. He pledged support 
for the industrialisation of the East Bloc. 
He announced that the East Bloc 
countries would tUTde only with each 
other. When Yugoslavia protested this 
policy it was expelled from- the 
Cominform. An organisation called 
Comecon was also set up to coordinate 
the"economic 0 development of the 
countries which was to be financed 
largely upder the Molotov Plan, the 
Soviet version of the Marshall Plan. 

» r 

Berlin. Blockade 

The biggest crisis of the early stage of 
the Cold War was the Berlin Blockade 
which began in 1948. Stalin was not 
only preventing the Marshall Plan from 
being implemented in the Soviet sphere 
of influence in Germany, but also 
exploiting the region under his control. 
The German civilians were starving and 
almost reduced to slavery under the 
Red Army. Meanwhile, the British, 
American and French zones were 

ft 

merged into a single economic unit and 
were quickly recovering. Therefore, 
thousands of refugees began to flee 
westwards. 

The Soviets sealed all roads, rails 
and canal links between the West 
and East Berlin. Thus, western aid 
could not reach the trapped people in 
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East Berlin. They were on the brink of 
starvation. 'Iherefore. Ameiica decided 
to fly in food and other essential 
commodities even if it meant intruding 
into Soviet air space. For 10 months 
this supply line was continued. The 
Soviets dared not prevent it and. finally 
in 1949, lifted the blockade. 


ISPofeaWeir success, the 
western powers decided to set up a 
strategic alliance among themselves to 
prevent a communist invasion of 
western Europe backed by the USSR. 
The formation of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organisation (NATO) was 
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therefore announced in April 1949. One 

of its cornerstones was that IJie NATO , d of staUn Era 

countries agreed to regard an attack on <vj/ Pph Stal1n died on 5 March 1953 

any one of (he 10 founding members ' dnew evidence suggests he may have 
as an attack on all of them. Over the raurdered 5y his close aides) and 

next few years, NATO grew into a ^ ^ that the m0St dan gerous stage of 
powerful military bloc for the defence the C ° ld War ended - Stalin’s war- 
of the western hemisphere. The mon £ erln S nature had created 
Soviets setup their own version of the a ?** ety even in the topmost echelons 

NATO in 1954 which was called he S ° Viet Communlst p arty. His 
the Warsaw Pact successors, Georgi Malenkov and Nikita 

We have seen in an earlier Chapter n«T u ‘° WardS 

that America was the first country U ^- In his famous speech 

with nuclear capability and its use ol altered s^ 1 ^ .7 fundamentall > r 

the Atom Bomb on Hiroshima and f * S WOr,d ’ vlew by statin g 

Nagasaki to end the World War II met 2/ !. pea< r e r ful co-existence between the 

with worldwide condemnation Stalin u * , Last WaS not only P ossible 
.Old hta seerret nfienisall over ,he wor,d ““ L ^ »nly two 
to steal the US’ secrets. The western 7 Y }^ peaceful co-existence or 
eonriiries had „„„v P e ^wi™ destnictive war in history, 

communist leanings who viewed the L' IS rd way * Khrushchev 
USSR as their true nation ThHr ^ ^ ** UP 

treasonable activities helped Stalin »et Lu 2 ? ° f Wor,d f:nrnmunism - 
hoid of the blueprintslfr matosfn “ n °‘ War to 

Altriu Bomb. He then housed his iop 
nuclear scientists in a secret location 
in remote Kazakhstan and coerced 
them to develop a bomb. In 
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file thaw or meltdown in relations 
began. Khmshchev made important 
concessions like giving up the USSR’s 
military bases in Finland, lifted Soviet 
urf ° ,n ,,1r f ’V Sen inly Council on Mu- 


bomb was tested Thus began the , . . ' ’ ^ Seennly rouncll on the 

Murlcr.r nice which hn« eft,™ .. adm . lsslon oi ™ new member states. 


nuclear race which has since heen a 
perpetual threat to the global peace. 
Truman responded by ordering the 
h'Miiig ol a Hydrogen bomb which 
is many times more powerful 
!m " " u • ! <»iJ. Uomh Ii vv.t- dhi 
marked by an arms race into which 

irh|.‘lie uM countlies Were slicked 

Precious resources were diverted 
•mm ftcvflnpmpntal activities ir, 
pt ' irui mg weajions. • 


patched nn relations with Yugoslavia 
and lormally abandoned Cominjorm. 

But he had no intention of relaxing 
the USSR s linn control over its satellite 
states. In 1956, there was a popular 
upii:,mg m the Hungarian capital of 
Budapest. Khrushchev sent troops to 
' r,,M ’ ; -- is bnitally This showed 
the world that the thaw’ was only 
superficial Khrushchev followed it up 
by iorimng the Warsaw Pact (1955) 
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which included Albania, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia. East Germany. 
Hungary, Poland, Rumania and the* 
USSR. It established a unified military 
, command in Moscow. 


went into the space. When the USSR 
-a i< -ecssfully launched the world’s first 
artificial satellite, the Sputnik I, in 


Khrushchev armp^ USSR with the 
most sophisticated weapons. The Soviet 
answer to the Hydrogen Bomb was 
developed using Ure familiar network 
igj of a^pnts and treacherous communist 
sympathisers in the West. A bomber 
plane was developed with a range 
which could cover the US. The inter¬ 
continental ballistic missile (ICBM) was 
also developed by them. This weapon, 
il fitted with a nuclear Up or warhead, 
could fly into the US and destroy 
American cities. The US countered it 
by developing their own ICBM, the 
Atlas'. The aims rate went on to envoi 
missiles of every kind and range. 

planes ships siPunriri'H-s .u"! own 


1958, the Americans launched* their 
own version, Explorer 1. 

Khrushchev also struck threatening 
postures which ensured the coififtinuance 
of the Cold War. By 1958, his scientists 
had given the USSf^.the lead over the 
West in the arms race. He decided to 
capitalise on it by declaring the same 
year that the USSR no longer recognised 
the rights of the western powers in west 
Berlin. The Americans countered by 
declaring that they would resist any 
Soviet attempt at aggression. Though 
Khrushchev did not press the point 
hard. yet. Berlin became an issue of 
tension between the two countries. In 
IHbl. the Soviets built die mianinus 
Berlin Wall to prevent the routine 
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West. For the next 29 years the Berlin 
Wall stood as a symbol of humiliation 
for the Germans as it constantly 
reminded them of their forced division. 
Hundreds of people made valiant 
attempts to jump over it but most were 
shot down by the communist police, in 
the process. 

The Cuban Missile Crisis 

Cuba went under communist rule in 
January 1959 when a guerilla army led 
by Fidel Castro ousted the corrupt 
Batista regime. America had a lot of 
business interests in Cuba. Castro went 
immediately on the offensive and 
nationalised US plantations and 
industries. Thousands of Cubans fled 
to the US in boats. 

President Dwight D. Eisenhower 
decided to adopt an aggressive policy 
towards Cuba. The CIA, began to 
develop a secret army of Cuban 
refugees in the US for an attack on 
Cuba to oust the communist regime. 
His successor. President John F. 
Kennedy gave the signal to this army 
to launch an attack from the US 
military base in Guantanamo Bay. The 
small force of about 1,400 men landed 
on the Bay of Pigs in April 1961. The 
operation was not well planned and 
Castro’s forces had no difficulty in 
wiping out the intruders. 

Meanwhile, the USSR had been 
giving Cuba a lot of economic assistance 
to tide over the crisis in their economy 
caused by America's policy of 
blockading the countiy. In 1962, the 
Americans were shocked to learn that 
the Soviets had established missile 


bases inside Cuba and this was also 
proved by photographs taken from the 
satellites and aircrafts. This implied that 
in the event of a war, the US could be 
bombarded with missiles and the 
Americans would have been directly 
threatened. The USSR resumed testing 
of bombs on the earth's atmosphere on 
1 September 1961, while the US 
responded by beginning underground 
nuclear testing once again. 

The UN Secretary General, U. Thant, 
appealed to both sides to exercise 
restraint. The crisis lasted only a few 
days. Thanks to Thant’s efforts, 
Khrushchev promised to remove the 
missiles from Cuba provided the 
Americans agreed not to attack that, 
country. In return Kennedy agreed to 
dismantle the American missiles 
in Turkey. A telephone link called the 
hot line’ was established between the 
two leaders to facilitate swift 
consultation in the event of any crisis. 
Regional Military Alliances 

In the Cold War years, there was an 
increasing sense of common threat felt 
by groups of nations from either of the 
superpowers. So, they rallied under the 
banner of one or the other superpowers 
for protection. NATO was the biggest of 
such politico-military alliances, but 
there were smaller ones as well. For 
instance, there were the US-Japan and 
'US-Korea Mutual Security treaties. 
Australia, New Zealand and America 
formed the ANZUS alliance. In 1954, the 
US brought most of the South East 
Asian countries under a common 
framework modelled on NATO, called 
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the SEATO. In 1955, a siniilai* body 
was established with the Arab states, 
called the CENTO, or Central Treaty 
Organisation. Though they, sounded 
formidable, these alliances were 
not practicable. 

The B&ndimg Conference (1955) 

By the mid-1950s, there was growing 
concern at the turn of events. The world 
was getting increasingly militarised 
and divided into two opposing camps. 
A war of devastating proportions 
seemed around the corner. The core 
concerns of humanity like poverty, 
inequality and colonialism were not 
being addressed. The need was felt by 
most leaders of nations that this state 
of affairs must change. The leaders of 
Indonesia, Ceylon (Sri Lanka) and 
Philippines sponsored a major 
conference to orient world thinking on 
this matter. So,,.in 1955, in the 
Indonesian city of Bandiing, the leaders 
and representatives of 29 African and 
Asian nations held a confei mce. 

The prominent personalities at this 
conference were JawaharL^ Nehru 
India. Gamal Abdel Nasser of Egypt, 
Zhou Enlai of China, Ho Chi Minh of 
Vietnam and Kwame Nkrumah'of 
Gold Coast (later renamed Ghana). 
Nehru was acknowledged as the 
greatest spokesman for neutrality for 
Asian and African states in the Cold 
WaT era. His vision wds shaped by his ‘ 
impressions gathered at the ’l927 
meeting of the Congress of Oppressed 
Nationalities held .at Brussels, Belgium, 
which he had -attended as the 
representative of the Indian National 


Congress. In 1947, he had hosted the 
first Asian Relations Conference in 
New Delhi. 

The aim of Bandung was to promote 
cultural and economic cooperation 
among the world’s poor nations and 
resist colonialism. South Africa, Israel, 
Taiwan, South Korea and North Korea 
were not invited. The conference 
ultimately led to the establishment of 
the Non-Aligned Movement in 1961. 

The Non-Aligned Movement (NAM) 
has a nervous existence right from the 
beginning. It' comprises more than 150 
member states, many of which are 
involved in conflicts among each other. 
In 2003, the 16th Summit of NAM was 
held in Kuala Lumpur with a view to 
inject greater relevance into the 
movement. It is generally felt that NAM 
•layed the role of a moral bulwark 
against the arms jace and military 
aggrandisement of the superpowers 
during the Cold War years. A number 
of resolutions were passed condemning 
the superpower behaviour. During the 
apartheid years in South Africa, NAM 
played a major role in highlighting the 
suffering of the African people. 

However, NAM is largely inactive 
between its summit meetings. It does 
not have a pennanent secretariat. Many 
of its visionary leaders have attempted 
ih the past to give it» a development 
oriented focus - promoting ‘Soutij 
South Cooperation’ or poor country to 
poor country assistance - but failed. It 
is not that all the members are poor 
countries. Among its ..members are 
several oil rich Arab nations .and heavily 
advanced South East Asian states. 
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NAM did not haye an influence on 
the Iran Iraq war which saw two of its 
member states in a prolonged conflict. 
When Afghanistan was invaded by the 
USSR in 1979. it could not do much. 
The movement had a number of 
deep-seated problem}?, of which the 
dependence of its members on the 
superpowers lor economic support was 
the most significant. Alter the Cold War 
ended, there was talk of folding it up 
along the lines of SEATO and CENTO 
which had become irrelevant. But a 
number ol member states felt that since 
bipolarism had been replaced by 
something more dangerous viz., 
unipolarism (the US is the world’s only 
superpowri now), the vast experience 
gathered !a NAM over the years should 
not lx illowed to fritter away but 
recollected to prevent" single-power 
li in iiMtiofi ni die world Yet inspite ol 
this leiussortion ol goats. NAM could 
not find a role for itself in the Iraq crisis 
ol 2003 

Disarmament and Arms.Control 

In 19ft3. the two superpowers 
concluded a Nuclear Test Ban Treaty 
which marked the start ol a lessening 
of tensions between the US and the 
USSR. This was the beginning of the 
period of detente. Under this. Britain, 
the USSR and the US agreed to outlaw 
nuclear tests in the atmosphere, under 
water and in outer space. 

As the 1960s progressed, the 
leaders ol the two superpowers* 
gradually realised that the race for 
acquiring greater weapons of mass 
destruction was not going to lead 
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anywhere. One power may be ahead for 
some time, but sure to get overtaken 
by the other as Research and 
development of these weapons was 
unceasing. So they began to enter into 
a number of agreements to limit 
research, testing and deployment. The 
emphasis wa§ on reduction and 
phased withdrawal. 

In 1967 the US. the USSR and 60 
other countries signed the Outer Space. 
Treaty which made outer space a zone * 
of peace. The next landmark treaty was 
signed to restrict the spread of nuclear* . 
bombs. It was called the Nuclear Arms 
Noff-Prolileration Treaty which was 
signed by the US. the USSR and 58 
other nations. It went into effect on 5 
March 1970 by which the US and the 
USSR agreed not to supply other 
countries with nuclear weaponry or its 
knowhow It also harmed nuclear 
testing by countries who were not yet 
capable of building the bomb. India, 
^lowever. did not support this treaty 3 
because it felt that either all the 
countries in* the world give up nuclear 
weapons or anybody \vilh a,threat 
perception be allowed to develop it. The s 
Non-Proliferation Treaty. (NPT) is' 
therefore seen by India and some? 
other countries as’ah instrument of 
discrimination. 

A major breakthrough was the 
signing of the Strategic Arms Limitation 
Treaty (SALT-I) signed on 26 May 
1972. It restricted the development of 
missiles of all kinds of ranges (ABMs *" 
and ICBMs) and Submarine Launched 
Ballistic Missiles. This treaty 
institutionalised the MAD (Mutually 
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Assured Destmction) concept by which 
no country was entitled to strike a 
parity in the degree of protection 
enjoyed by each power from the other’s 
weaponry. It was based on the fear that 
the moment one of the powers acquired 
a system which gave it slightly 
more defence, the other would be 
compelled to develop weapons which 
could penetrate the new threshold. So 
SALT-1 went a long way in creating a. 
sort oi status quo in both the offensive 
and defensive capabilities of the 
superpowers. 

In 1979, to improve upon this, 
President Jimmy Carter of the US and 
President Leonid Brezhnev of USSR 
began talks on SALT-II to limit the 
number oflong-range missiles in their 
respective annouries. They pledged that 
a transparent structured dialogue 
would be conducted at the end of which 
the final agreement would be signed in 
. an atmosphere of trust and friendship. 
But the USSR invaded Afghanistan 
that year and the talks collapsed. 
Tension was exacerbated when 
NATO announced the ‘Dual Track’ 
deployment of intermediate range 
nuclear forces in Europe to counter the 
SS-20 missiles developed by the 
Warsaw Pact countries. 

But inspite of this, they continued 
to talk on ways to reduce their 
weaponry. In 1982, President Ronald 
Reagan proposed significant reductions 
in strategic forces, called the ‘Zero 
Option’ which would eliminate an entire 
class of nuclear missiles. In the following 
year he out lined the US Strategic Arms 
Reduction Treaty (START) which 


proposed that both sides would reduce 
ICBMs and agree on a verifiable 
agreement to reduce risk of war and the 
number of strategic nuclear weapons 
held by each. The USSR agreed to 
this, and in June that year, START 
negotiations began. 

But in the following year, the talks 
broke down. The principal reason for 
this was Reagan’s insistence on having 
the Strategic Defence Initiative (SDI), 
popularly known as ‘Star Wars’ which 
would give the US formidable protection 
from incoming enemy missiles by hitting 
them from outer space. But Reagan 
gave up this plan under stiff 
international resistance which rightly 
pointed out that a new arms race would 
be opened up in outer space if the 
USSR went ahead and equalled the US’ 
programme. 

'The road to nuclear disarmament 
received a big boost when Mikhail 
Gorbachev came to power in 1985. He 
revived the START process and in fact 
improved it by presenting a new set of 
proposals which accepted for the first 
time the principle of ‘deep reductions’ 
in strategic offensive forces. At the 
Geneva Summit held in November that 
year, Reagan and Gorbachev agreed on 
cooperation in arms reductions with a 
goal of 50 per cent reduction of nuclear 
arms. In 1987, the Nuclear Risk 
Reduction Centre Agreement was 
signed by the two powers to promote 
communication and confidence 
building measures. In 1990, the Treaty 
of Conventional Armed Forces in 
Europe was signed cutting the strength 
of the land armies of the two powers. 
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The START treaty was eventually 
signed on 31 July 1991 just five months 
before the dissolution of the Soviet 
Union, a historical event which abruptly 
ended the Cold War. It comtnitted both 
the superpowers to destory thousands 
of strategic nuclear weapons. Even 
though the Cold War is over and the. 
Soviet Union no longer exists, the treaty 
is adhered to by America and Russia, 
the latter of whom is the inheritor of the 
USSR’s international obligations. 

Socio-Economic Impact of the 
Cold War 

The Cold War profoundly impacted the 
way people lived everywhere in the 
world. The macro-level indicators 
pointed to rapid industrialisation and 
expansion of the global economy during 
the era. But there were undercurrents 
of uncertainty because there was 
always the apprehension that any of the 
numerous regional conflicts which 
plagued the world may suddenly 
snowball into the the World War III. 

We have seen how the financial 
powers of the superpowers were 
deployed to win the loyalty of their 
allies. This contributed to swift 
economic revival in the western world. 
After centuries of waging war against 
each other, the western European 
powers realised that unless they forged 
economic and social cooperation there 
was no escape from the never-ending 
cycle of wars. Even during the War, 
Winston Churchill expressed his wish 
that Europe should be ‘unified’, at least 
economically. In March 1943 he spoke 
of the need for a Council of Europe and 


suggested that France and West 
Germany should take the lead in setting 
up ‘a kind of United States of Europe’. 

Positive responses were flowing from 
all the free Western capitals towards unity 
at this time. Finally, in 1948, the 
Organisation of European Economic 
Cooperation was established. It helped 
trade volumes within the organisation’s 
member states to double in its first six 
years. Also in that year, the major 
economic powers of the world established 
the International Trade Organisation in 
Geneva. The United Nations General 
Agreement on Trade and Tariffs was 
established with a view to reducing 
customs and other forms of import duties 
to facilitate free global trade. 

The most significant economic 
grouping to come into force during the 
Cold War era was the European 
Economic Community (EEC) or the 
European Common Market which was 
set up among France, West Germany, 
Italy, Netherlands, Belgium and 
Luxemburg under the terms of the 
Treaty of Rome in 1957. It was inspired 
by the success of the European Coal 
and Steel Community, a forum of six 
countries - France, West Germany, 
Italy, Belgium, Netherlands and 
Luxemburg-which caused steel 
production in Europe to increase by 
almost 50 per cent in its first five 
years (1951-56). The EEC’s founding 
members that did not include Britain 
pledged to remove all customs duties 
and quotas and bring about free 
competition. By 1961, the EEC was a 
success and this was reflected in the 
statistics of its founder countries. This 
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caused Britain, which had intially kept 
away from the EEC. to join it in 1973. 

While the countries west of the ‘Iron 
Curtain’ were prospering, the East 
Bloc and indeed the entire communist 
world was floundering. Under 
Khrushchev, the multilateral trade body 
Tor the East Bloc, COMECON, tried hard 
to organise the entire communist world 


into a single integrated economy. But 
there was stiff resistance making 
Khrushchev give up the idea. The East 
Bloc group enjoyed some success on 
the economic front, but all this was not 
credible because of their weakened 
economic institutions. However,' 
they had a good record in the 
social services. 


EXERCISE 

1. Enumerate the causes of the Cold War. How far was it responsible for 
the rise of a bipolar world order? 

2. Discuss the rise and proliferation of communist satellite governments 
in Eastern Europe by 1948. How far was the Marshall Plan (1947) an 
adequate check on the spread of communism? 

3. ' Discuss Khrushchev’s role in ensuring the continuance of the Cold 

War through the policy of arms race. 

4. Describe the attempts of the USA to nullify the Russian influence in 
Cuba. Did their attempts to diffuse the missile crisis prove successful? 

5. What factors led to the establishment of Non-Aligned Movement (NAM) 
in 1961? Discuss its contributions in diffusing military tensions in Asia 
and Africa. 

6. Write short notes on the following: 

(i) NATO 

• (ii) European Economic Community (EEC) 

(iii) Nuclear Test Ban Treaty 

(iv) Truman Doctrine (1947) 

(v) Stalin's Cominform 

Project Work 

• Collect inforipation from newspaper articles and magazines available 
in the archives and libraries on various attempts made to control arms 
race in the world since 1960s. 





CHAPTER 11 

Asia ijv Ferment 


If the 21st century is anticipated by 
some as the ‘Asian Century’, one which 
may witness extraordinary progress by 
one third of the mankind, then the 20th 
century was definitely a preview. But 
Asia began with a huge disadvantage 
in comparison to Europe and the 
Americas. The second half of the, 20th 
century saw most parts of the earth’s 
largest continent in ferment. Violent 
revolutions, mass movements, social 
upheavals <uid economic backwardness, 
followed by turnaround in certain 
cases, were the highlights of the Asian 
story. In this Chapter we shall see how 
it all began. And in doing so, we must 
use the Chinese communist revolution 
as the starting point. 

Chinese Communism on tir March 

We have seen in an earlier Chapter how 
the Chinese Communist Party under 
Mao Zedong succeeded in establishing 


control over the country’s vast 
mainland in 1949 after a bloody and 
prolonged civil war. At that point in its 
history, China was a devastated 
country. After years of civil war and 
Japanese occupation, there were 
chronic food shortages. The agricultural 
infrastructure was underdeveloped and 
incapable of feeding the huge population. 
There was little industry to speak of. But 
the poverty stricken people put their 
faith in Mao and the communists. Mao 
had the vision to look beyond China for 
examples of other countries achieving 
a turnaround, but had the pragmatism 
to dovetail them to China’s special 
needs. He adapted theoretical Marxism 
and blended it with elements of 
traditional Chinese culture. 

Mao led the world’s first ever full- 
scale peasant revolution. In this respect, 
the Chinese communist revolution was 
different from the Russian version led 
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by Lenin. The latter’s movement was led 
by the Industrial workers. Besides, 
Lenin’s war time policy had sanctioned 
suppression of the Russian peasantry. 
Mao proposed to achieve his revolution 
through a ’coalition'' of peasants, 
workers, petty bourgeoisie and 
‘national bourgeoisie’. The last two 
categories, Mao decided, were vital 
because without the support of 
financial and industrial elements, the 
revolution would not succeed. In fact, 
in the early part of the revolution Mao 
had allowed businessmen who were 
willing to work for the communists to 
retain their properties. It was not before 
1956 that their lands and homes were 
taken over by the state. 

Industrialisation was given high 
priority. Using geological exploration 
China became one of the largest 
producers of oil by 1977, third in coal 
and in a large number of minerals 
came at the top. In addition, millions 
of small bio-gas plants were set up to 
produce methane gas and fertiliser 
from animal and vegetable waste. By 
1960, China was producing almost as 
much steel as France. Its power 
generation also grew by ten times. The 
acreage under irrigation more than 
doubled between 1949 and 1960. A 
massive project to grow more forests 
was implemented. The country r ’s 
railway network was expanded which 
made the dispersal of industries, till 
then concentrated in Manchuria and 
the east, possible. The most 
remarkable Chinese achievement was 
in small-scale industries. With Soviet 
assistance, Chinese workmen were 


trained in manufacturing precision 
tools, electronic equipment, articles of 
daily use like scissors, toys, pens, 
switches, surgical instruments etc. 
The high quality of these products was 
matched by cost competitiveness. It 
helped the ‘made in China’ label 
highly credible in the international 
markets. 

Land reforms were carried out by 
first expropriating the large holdings of 
the landlords and then forming 
cooperatives of fanners, often pooling 
the resources of several villages. In the 
next stage, communally owned 
collective fanns were fonned under the 
direct control of the party. By 1957, 
more than 90 per cent of agricultural 
land was collectivised. 

In 1959, Mao launched his famous 
‘Great Leap Forward’ programme. 
Rural cooperatives and collective farms 
were merged into large communes that 
symbolised ownership by the nation 
rather than local communities. The 
objective was to develop a mobile 
labour force to implement an 
ambitious programme of 
industrialisation backed up by 
enhanced food production. But it 
resulted in disaster. The Communist 
Party’s officials were not competent 
enough to direct it on the scale 
envisioned by Mao. Once again China 
faced food shortages and an industrial 
depression. So the programme was 
revised in 1962 to give agriculture 
top priority. The communes were 
retained, but their sizes were reduced. 
Farmers were told to cultivate small 
private plots. 
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The Great Chinese Famine 

Mao’s 'Great Leap Forward’ programme 
had a popular slogan: ‘Three years of 
hard work and suffering, and a 
thousand years of prosperity.” In 
reality, it plunged China into an 
unprecedented famine. At first 
eveiything seemed to be working well. 
The Communist Party’s local units were 
claiming unbelievable records in 
agricultural production, which 
encouraged targets to be set at 
incrementally higher levels. 

The reasons for the failure of the 
programme were mostly technical. 
Faulty agricultural techniques were 
applied in the hope of maximising 
gains. For instance, seeds were sown 
in the ground at ten times the normal 
density. This killed the young plants. 
Wheat and maize were sought to be 
grown on the same fields and it did not 
work. Sparrows were exterminated on 
a large scale because they survived on 
the scattered seeds. But, as a result, 
when pests appeared, there were no 
more sparrows to eat them. 
Enthusiastic officials installed 
irrigation equipment at the wrong 
places which caused massive erosion. 
A premium was placed on growing a 
few select crops. No attempts were made 
at diversifying the crops. As a result the 
cultivation of other essential crops and 
vegetables was nil. 

Chinese leaders began to believe in 
official statistics. The record production 
was actually an exaggeration. The 
actual output was sometimes as little 
as a third of what was claimed. Slogans 
were coined by the party’s intellectuals 


to fit eveiy occasion. For instance, in 
1959, when famine had already broken 
out and people were being forced to boil 
grass into soup for their food, the party 
advised the people to “live frugally in a 
year of plenty.” The propaganda 
machinery churned out surreal advice. 
As people were too weak to work and 
were often staying at home, the state- 
run radio turned it into a virtue. They 
were advised to ‘take naps’. Medical 
experts were told to make hungry 
people believe that the Chinese people 
had a special physiology by which they 
did not require proteins and fats. 

Starving people should not be 
ridiculed. The harvest for 1960 was 26 
per cent lower than that of 1957. After 
that it went back to 1950 levels 
whereas the population had grown by 
more than 100 million since that year. 
The price of rice rose by 30 times in 
some provinces. There was also a lack 
of coal which hindered emergency 
supplies by rail from less affected areas 
to those in greater need. This was 
because the miners were left to roam 
around the country and scavenge for 
food. The death rate in 1960 rose to 68 
per cent from the normal level of 15 per 
cent while the birth rate fell to 11 per 
cent from an average of 30 per cent. 
While all this was happening, the world 
remained largely ignorant. 

The Cultural Revolution 

The failure of the ‘Great Leap Forward’ 
weakened Mao’s position to some 
extent. To revive his own position, he 
launched another radical programme, 
the ‘Cultural Revolution’. 'This heralded 
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the darkest age in the histoiy of Chinese 
communism, which till that time had a 
relatively more human face than its 
Russian version. Mao, who considered 
himsell to be a more diehard communist 
than the Russians, wanted to keep his 
revolution on a strictly Marxist-Leninist 
course. All around him he was 
seeing party officials becoming more 
complacent. People were losing their 
connections with communist ideology. 
Moreover, there were signs of 
resentment rising against Mao for the 
failure of the ‘Great Leap Forward’ 
movement. Right wing members of the 
party elite like Deng Xiaoping and Liqu 
Shaoqui were asking the Russian 
experience to be emulated. They held 
that there should be incentives like 
higher wages for quality labour, larger 
private holdings should be allowed and 
that the revolution should be guided 
by an expert managerial class and not 
just by party cadres. This to Mao was 
unacceptable. 

In 1966, Mao announced his 
‘proletariat cultural revolution’ by 
which he intended to use the youth to 
‘save’ the revolution. His strongest 
supporters were the Red Guards 
who comprised mostly students. 
They toured the country holding 
on to the copies of Mao’s ‘Little Red 
Book’ to launch a massive propaganda 
campaign to keep the revolution on 
track. They denounced and physically 
attacked anybody whom they deemed 
was a rebel. Teachers, intellectuals, 
professionals and local party 
officials were targeted. Soon it got out 
of control. 


Anarchic Totalitarianism 
(1966-1976) 

Though people did not die in millions 
under the Cultural Revolution (as it 
happened under Great Leap Forward), 
at least 400,000 to 1 million people 
were left dead during this period. Some 
scholars like Domenach calculate this 
figure to be between 1 million and 3 
million. One must remember that 
during this period the effects of the 
famine caused by the Great Leap 
Forward were still being felt, and 
therefore, there was bound to be some 
confusion as to which man-made 
phenomenon had a deadlier impact. 

By 1967, reports of daily 
executions were widely circulated. The 
Red Guards lost control of themselves. 
Mao urged the youth to undertake 
their own long march “to learn 
revolution by making revolution." 
Schools were closed down as students 
joined the Red Guards, most of them 
to save their own lives. Teenaged youth 
denounced their own parents, teachers 
and close relatives, smashed ancient 
monuments, raided private homes and 
killed at random. The youthful 
revolutionaries had their own armed 
‘investigators’, a parallel police force 
and a judiciary complete with ‘judges’ 
and prisons. 

The programme backfired when the 
country was dragged on to the verge of 
another civil war. People organised 
strikes against the Cultural Revolution. 
China was getting isolated in the 
international community. Even the 
communist block shunned it. To 
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retrieve the situation, Mao did a volte 
face. He asked the People’s Liberation 
Army to suppress the ‘extremists’. The 
party line suddenly changed against 
the Red Guards. Lin Piao, one of the 
prime movers of the Cultural 
Revolution, was removed from power. 
He died in 1971 in an air crash. 

Thus began the second phase of 
the Cultural Revolution. Red Guards 
began to turn on each other. Students 
began to attack workers and workers 
targeted day labourers. During this 
violent period, industrial production 
was hit. The People’s Liberation Army 
also got into the act. China’s civil 
society simply vanished. The countiy 
became a violent place ruled by 
slogan^ and political campaigns. 
Meanwhile, Mao was constantly 
purging out his close followers. He is 
believed to have ordered the brutal 
and unexpected death of Lin Biao, the 
man he had named as his successor. 
People began to see through his 
facade. When he died in 1976, the 
people heaved a sigh of relief. The 
‘Gang of Four’, which was led by his 
wife, Jiang Qing, and was responsible 
for many of the excesses of the era, 
was jailed. This reflected how much 
resentment the people harboured 
against Mao. 

Ping' Pong Diplomacy 

In February 1972, the world was 
astonished to learn that the US President 
Richard Nixon would be visiting Beijing 
that month. Relations between the two 
countries had been severed since the 
days of the Korean war. 


‘Ping Pong’ diplomacy was the 
name given to the secret meetings 
between the US and Chinese 
officials that were going on through 
the late 1960s till early 1970s. 
America had not formally the 
recognised communist China and 
therefore could not openly meet with 
its representatives. China’s relations 
with the USSR had also soured over 
the questions of ideology, leadership 
of the world communism movement 
and the outstanding border disputes 
between the two countries. America 
wanted to take advantage of this 
situation. Pakistan, a long term ally of 
both countries, played the role of 
facilitator in this regular diplomacy. 

The visit of President Nixon led to 
the US recognising the People’s 
Republic of China as the true 
China. Taiwan, though marginalised, 
continued to get American aid. But 
Taiwan lost its seat in the UN Security 
Council to communist China. The US 
and.China opened regular diplomatic 
ties after this. 

Changes after Mao 

There was a power struggle after Mao 
out of which Deng Xiaoping emerged 
victorious. Deng had been removed 
from the party’s post of General 
Secretary during the Cultural 
Revolution for allegedly being ‘too 
liberal’. Deng was a visionary and 
introduced many dramatic policy 
changes in the communist system 
after consolidating his position in 
1979. The steps taken during the 
Cultural Revolution were reversed. 
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Democratically elected groups replaced 
the 'revolutionary committees’. Property 
which was confiscated was returned to 
the survivors of the original owners, 
most of whom were killed during the 
Cultural Revolution. Religious freedom 
was granted and greater latitude was 
given to intellectuals to express 
themselves. 

In economic matters, Deng and his 
follower, Hu Yaobang, decided to seek 
western investment for China to 
modernise its industry, agriculture, 
science and technology. In 1980, China 
even joined the World Bank and the 
. International Monetary Fund. 
Agricultural reforms were carried out 
too. State farms were given more control 
over their own administration and 
planning. The system of giving bonuses 
and sharing ol profits was encouraged, 
lax reduction was introduced as an 
incentive to stimulate greater output. 
This led China’s grain production to 
increase steadily in the 1980s and the 
pci capita nutrition levels improved. 

Deng’s message was “to get rich is 
not a crime.” He rolled back the party 
from its interfering role in the economic 
system. The lot of the average Chinese 
improved dramatically. By the end 
of the 20th century, after just two 
decades of reforms, the average 
per capita annual income in China 
rose to about $ 1,200. China had 
been transformed into a modern, 
industrial state. 

Movement for Democracy 

Deng certainly raised people’s 
expectations. In November 1978, the 


people of Beijing and other cities started 
organising demonstrations demanding 
more and more reforms. This prompted 
the government to ban marches. To 
counter this, the people started 
building ‘democracy walls’ all over 
China where people pasted anonymous 
posters and graffiti demanding a wide 
lange of human rights. Chairman Mao, 
dead for some years, was constantly 
denigrated and lampooned on 
these walls. 

But Deng, who was a fierce party 
loyalist, did not approve of this. 
‘‘Without the party China will retrogress 
into divisions and confusion”, he liked 
to say. He banned the ‘democracy wall 
movement’. Its leaders were treated as 
dissidents and the leading ones were 
arrested, tried and given stiff prison 
sentences. But terror, of the kind known 
under Mao, did not return to China 
under Deng. 

Tiananmen Square Massacre 

Deng had to constantly feel the 
pressure of party hardliners like 
Li Peng who were almost waiting 
for his reforms to fail so that the 
party liberals like Zha" Ziyang and 
Hu Yaobang, whom Deng had 
introduced to high positions could be 
purged. Deng encouraged students 
and intellectuals to criticise 
weaknesses in the system but only 
to the extent as work! suit his plans 
to drop some hardline officials or 
remove some inefficient bureaucrats. 

Unfortunately for him, the economic 
reforms ran into problems during 
1988-89. Inflation increased and wages 
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lagged far behind prices. The students 
of Beijing began collecting peacefully in 
the city’s famous Tiananmen Square 
to hold demonstrations from May 
1989. They demanded more political 
reforms, democracy and an end to Party 
corruption. Zhao assured them that 
their “just demands would be met”. The 
demonstrations became very colourful 
through the month of May. Musical 
instruments were played, people waved 
flags and generally enjoyed themselves 
out in the sun. A statue dedicated to 
‘Democracy’ was erected and garlanded 
enthusiastically. The world press 
covered the event. 

But the government viewed the 
event as a challenge to the Communist 
Party’s authority. Deng himself turned 
hardliner and replaced Zhao with 
Li Peng. On the night of 3-4 June, the 
Army was moved into the Tiananmen 
Square. Tanks rolled in. Between 1.500 
and 3,000 people who had assembled 
in the Square in peaceful groups were 
gunned down. The whole world was 
shocked and condemned China for this 
outrage. But China did not repent. 
Deng justified the massacre saying one- 
party control over the state was 
essential to supervise the country as it 
entered a ‘socialist market economy’. 

Tibet and Sino-Indian Relations 

Tibet, a thinly populated region of 
high plateaus and mountains, 
was considered to be of strategic 
importance for British-India. From the 
18th century, China had been ruling 
this kingdom. The British sent secret 
missions to map Tibet with a view to 


use it as an entry point, to Russia from 
the east. In 1911, China gave Tibet its 
independence. The Dalai Lama was the 
spiritual as well as the temporal head 
of the small nation. After the British left 
India, diplomatic relations between 
New Delhi and Lhasa continued. But 
in 1951, China sponsored a 
communist uprising and seized Tibet. 
Though the Dalai Lama was allowed 
to hold nominal control, there was 
constant tension. The Tibetans, being 
deeply spiritual people, resented the 
Chinese suppression of Buddhism. 

In 1956, ethnic Tibetans in other 
parts of China revolted against the 
constant harassment of the Dalai Larna 
and other spiritual heads. This 
movement spread to Tibet also. In 1959, 
the Chinese used brute force to 
suppress the movement. Hundreds of 
people were massacred and sacred 
monuments of the Tibetans destroyed. 
As international condemnation grew, 
the Dalai Lama, along with 100,000 of 
his followers fled to India. The 
government of Jawaharlal Nehru 
showed great courage and gave the 
Tibetans refuge in Dalhousie in 
Himachal Pradesh. 

Meanwhile, Sino-Indian ties were 
also degenerating. It arose from the fact 
that the Communist regime in China 
refused to recognise the borders set by 
the British. Though Nehru and Zhou 
Enlai agreed on the Five Principles 
(Panchsheel) of mutual friendly 
relations, the People’s Liberation Army 
of China constantly intruded into Indian 
territory in the north-eastern part of 
India. In November 1962, the Chinese 
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launched a full scale military invasion 
which the ill-equipped Indian Army 
was not fully prepared to face. The 
entire world condemned the Chinese 
aggression. The US rushed military aid 
to India. Subsequently, the Chinese 
withdrew from some positions but held 
on to more than 50,000 sq. km of 
Indian territory. In 1963, Pakistan also 
illegally transferred a part of Kashmir, 
which it had forcibly occupied in 1947, 
to China. 

Between 1962 and’ 1979, the two 
neighbouring countries downgraded 
diplomatic relations. The initiatives for 
reviving ties were made by India when 
Atal Bihari Vajpayee, then the External 
Affairs Minister of India, visited Beijing 
in 1979. But it was not before 1988 that 
a summit level meeting could be held. 
In 1988, Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi 
visited China and the process of 
normalisation of relations began. A 
Joint Working Group was set up to 
examine the outstanding border 
question. But even after 24 years, no 
appreciable change has occurred on 
this front. However, Sino-Indian 
economic and trade ties are now 
flourishing. But there are many uneasy 
points about the relationship. China is 
often perceived in India and abroad as 
a supporter of Pakistan’s hostile actions 
against India. China has also refused 
to recognise the fact that Sikkim is an 
integral part of India. 

Vietnam War 

Vietnam, the largest country in the 
former French Indo-China went 
through three cycles of war in the post 


World War II period. The first was 
against the French who, after Japan’s 
surrender, tried to reclaim Vietnam. But 
the Viet Minh (League for the 
Independence of Vietnam) headed by 
Ho Chi Minh (1892-1969) had gained 
wide experience in fighting against the 
Japanese occupiers of the country. 
When the Japanese left, he established 
the Democratic Republic of Vietnam. 

But non-communist nationalists 
and religious leaders contested Ho’s 
domination. When the French attacked 
Vietnam to reclaim it in 1946, no united 
opposition could become possible at 
first. Taking advantage of the situation, 
the French installed a puppet regime in 
1948. The fighting lasted till 1954 when 
the French Army was completely routed 
in the battle of Dien Bien Phu. After that 
the French departed. A conference was 
held at Geneva where it was decided that 
Vietnam should be divided into a 
communist held North Vietnam and a 
non-communist South Vietnam. 

The United States initially 
reproached the French from getting 
back its old colony and urged it to 
reach an understanding with Ho and 
the nationalists led by Diem Ngo Dinh. 
But the rise of communist China and 
the outbreak of the Korean war made 
the Americans see the Vietnam 
situation in a new perspective. The 
administration of President Dwight 
Eisenhower decided to back the French 
so the communist Ho could not come 
to power in Vietnam. When the French 
lost the war and departed from 
Vietnam, America supported the Diem 
regime in the south. 
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But. peace proved short-lived in 
Vietnam. Tension between the two parts 
was present right from the start. Matters 
were complicated by the fact that Diem 
proved to be quite an unpopular 
President. He began to persecute his 
political rivals. Some of them resorted 
t,, guerilla warfare from their base in 
the jungles from 1959 onwards. There 
'is another version of this which says 
that the communist regime in the noith 
sponsored the guerilla warfare. 
Whatever the reason, a full-scale war 
soon broke out between the two 
Vietnams. The North was aided by the 


USSR and China while the US openly 
backed the South. 

As the war progressed, the US’ 
involvement also grew. At first the 
Americans sent their ‘advisers’ to assist 
the South Vietnam Army. From 1963 
onwards, US forces began to land. By 
1969, there were more than 500,000 
American soldk ? s in Vietnam and it was 
more of a US-Vietnam struggle. 

Despite their overwhelming tech¬ 
nological superiority, the Americans 
could not match the fighting skills of 
the North Vietnamese. Besides, the 
ordinary American people were also 
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turing against this war. The Vietnamese 
fought with unmatched valour. They 
drew the Americans to jungles and beat 
them there. This kind of warfare was 
unknown to the Americans. During the 
war, the US troops committed a number 
of genocide operations which made the 
Vietnam cause increasingly unpopular 
to Americans. In the village of My Lai in 
1967, for example, a whole village full 
of innocent men. women and children 
were massacred. 

President Richard M. Nixon decided 
in 1971 that America could not achieve 
anything in this war. It had already lost 
more than 50,000 men and domestic 
public opinion was strongly against 
continuing with the war. After a series 
of secret talks in Paris finally a cease¬ 
fire agreement was signed in January 
1973. The last of the US troops left 
within two months. But the North- 
South fighting continued till 1975, 
when the Southern forces were routed 
and Vietnam was reunited. 

Vietnam, already a war ravaged 
country, fought two more wars within 
a decade. The first was with its 
neighbour, Cambodia, which was ruled 
by the .Khmer Rouge regime. The 
communist Khmer Rouge had come to 
power through a bloody civil war in 
1975. Within three years, its cadres 
massacred more than one million 
innocent Cambodians in forced labour 
camps. This regime also provoked 
neighbouring Vietnam with border 
incursions. In 1978, the Vietnamese 
Army retaliated by occupying much of 
Cambodia. The Khmer Rouge was 
driven to the jungles around Thailand 


from where they harassed the 
Vietnamese and the successor 
Cambodian regimes. 

China, which was supporting Pol 
Pot, the supreme leader of the Khmer 
Rogue, sent its armies into Vietnam in 
1979. But the Vietnamese troops 
repelled the invaders. The Chinese 
retreated even while continuing to 
support Pol Pot. In 1989, under the 
United Nations intervention, the 
Vietnamese withdrew from Cambodia. 
The country is now under a democratic' 
system and is hying to rebuild its 
economy. 

Tin; Korean War 

Korea was the other country which was 
partitioned immediately after it was 
freed from colonial rule. Since 1910, the 
country had been under Japan. After 
the. World War II, it was partitioned into 
a communist North Korea and a non¬ 
communist South Korea. At the time of 
the Japanese surrender, the US was 
occupying the country south of the 
38th Parallel, while the Soviet Army was 
stationed to the north. The US backed 
the formation of an anti-communist 
government led by Syngrnan Rhee. 
In the north, the Soviets propped up 
a communist government under 
Kim II Sung. 

In 1948, the Soviet Armies 
withdrew from North Korea and in the 
following year, the Americans left the 
South. But both countries bequeathed 
to the Koreans a sense of mutual 
antipathy. There was large-scale- 
crossing of refugees from thg&orth to 
the South and poaching h&M-nvjes of 
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Northern limit of U.N. 
forces Nov. 1950 
Southern limit of North 
Korean forces Sept. 1950 
Southern limit of Chinese 
forces Feb. 1951 
Armistice line ..July 1953 
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The Korean War 


the two sides into each other’s territories. 
On 25 June 1950 a conflict between the 
two Koreas began which soon 
degenerated into a three-year war but 
left the core issue of Korean unification 
unsettled even six decades later. There 
were obiously for more complex issues 
involved in the conflict than what meets 
the eye. 

The Cold War. between the US and the 
USSR bordering on war. had just begun 
in Europe. The Sino-Soviet Alliance had 
been signed in February that year. It is 
hot known whether the North Koreans 


had been provoked to start the war by 
China or the USSR For the US. the Korean 
situation was a warning that world 
communism was on the march. It 
necessitated a major shift in American 
foreign policy, when it decided to get 
involved in the Korean theatre out of a 
genuine concern that unless checked, 
Soviet and Chinese aggrandisement using 
communism as a ruse, would soon engulf 
the whole of Asia. So America rushed its 
troops from its bases in Japan to the 
Korean peninsula. The UN backed the US 
on this. 
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I'he war had many ups and downs 
• for both sides. The UN Commander, 
General Douglas MacArthur of the US, 
landed at Inchon in the middle of the 
country and pushed back North Korean 
armies across the 38th Parallel. But 
when the UN armies, which were 
predominantly American crossed the 
Yalu River. China rushed forces to the 
aid of the North Koreans and pushed 
them back after bitter fighting. For the 
next three years, there was a stalemate 
which ended with an armistice on 
•27 July 1953. Since then, the border 
between North Korea and South 
Korea remains not only closed but 
relations between the two countries, 
also remain strained. 

Socio-economic Development in 
South Korea after the Korean War 

After the Korean war. South Korea faced 
enormous obstacles in rebuilding its 
society and economy. Almost two- 
thirds of the population in the 
peninsula resided in the St uth though 
most of the industry was k ited in th 
North. With its dense population a 
almost no industrial capacity, South 
Korean planners had to begin from 
scratch, investing in power plants, 
agriculture, and basic industries. The 
US economic assistance was very 
important in the 1950s as South Korea 
struggled to feed its population. 

Economically, South Korea is 
committed to private ownership and 
capitalism. Since 1960 a government- 
business relationship has emerged to 
coordinate a successful programme of 
sustained economic growth based on 


foreign capital and investment in 
exporting industries. The per capita 
income of South Korea was roughly US 
$100 in the late 1950s, today it 
approaches $ 2.000. This rapid 
economic growth is the result of careful 
and flexible government planning, 
creative use of foreign capital, and the 
performance of the private sector. 
Although often called a ‘Miracle’, there 
were compelling concrete reasons for 
South Korean success. It was based on 
the outstanding human resources of the 
Korean society, a disciplined, well- 
educated workforce, and close 
cooperation between political leaders 
and private entrepreneurs. 

Although wealth has been rapidly 
accumulated, and many have gained 
upward mobility into the new urban 
niddle class, income distribution 
remains somewhat skewed. The wages 
of workers have not kept pat e with the 
economic growth; Indeed, the 
government permits only few labour 
organisation and strikes. Moreover, 
there is a growing perception that only 
certain sectors of society are benefiting 
from the push for growth. Even the 
beneficiaries of the boom, the new 
urban middle class, aspires for greater 
political liberalisation. For its part, the 
government it now faced with the 
issues of equity as South Korea shifts 
from a posture of ‘Growth at all costs' 
toward a new attention to social 
spending, economic liberalisation (a 
reduction of government controls 
and fostering of free market forces), 
and the evolution of a more open 
political system. 
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Kampijc bk\ (Cambodia) 

A part of French Indo-China, Cainbodla 
became independent along with 
Vietnam in 1953. The country, under 
us' King. Prince Norodom Sihanouk, 
maintained neutrality during the 
conflicts which plagued the area in the 
1950s. But the emergence of 
communism in the country was seen 
as a threat by the Americans who were 
based in neighbouring South Vietnam. 
Cambodia severed relations with the US 
after the South Vietnamese pursued 
Vietnamese communist guerillas into 
Its territory. But the US diplomacy 
persuaded the King to believe that its 
real enemy was North Vietnam. When 
evidence was available that Ho 
Chi Minli was secretly supporting 
the Cambodian communists, the 
King restored ties with the US 
in 1969. 

In 1970, the pro-American premier 
of the country, Lol Nol, seized power 
and abolished the monarchy. He 
demanded North Vietnam to evacuate 
40,000 of its soldiers who had made 
bases inside Cambodia. Sihanouk 
found refuge in China. A civil war then 
broke out between the Vietnam-backed 
Khmer Rouge, and the America-backed 
government of Lol Nol. 


In April 1975, the Khmer Rouge 
captured Phnom Penh, the capital ol 
Cambodia. Pol Pot, its supreme leader, 
believed that cities and their inhabitants 
were undesirable in the new Cambodia. 
It forced hundreds of thousands of city 
dwellers back into the villages. The 
entire population was deployed in 
agriculture, forest clearing and other 
activities. The country’s name was 
changed to Kampuchea. Unspeakable 
atrocities were unleashed on the people 
by the communists. It is estimated that 
two million people died over the next 
four years and many more were 
maimed for life. The ent ire country was 
turned into a mine field by the Khmer 
Rouge with a view to prevent refugees 
from escaping into the camps which 
were opened for them in Thailand. 

Severe border fighting broke out 
with Vietnam in 1978 and developed 
into a full-scale Vietnamese invasion in 
the following January. Consequently, 
a government backed by Hanoi was 
installed in Kampuchea. Fearing that 
one form of communism had merely 
been replaced by another, thousands 
of Kampucheans crossed over 
Thailand. Widespread starvation was 
reported. The Khmer Rouge based itself 
in camps in the jungles in the country’s 
west and continued offering resistance. 
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EXERCISE 

1. Art ount tor the success of communist movement in the post-World 
War 11 China. 

2. Discuss the Chinese domination of Tibet and its impact on the Sino- 
Indian relations. 

3. What were the revolutionary developments in China between 1949 and 
j 976? Hqw* did these developments consolidate the position of Mao in 

’ China? 

4 Point out the developments iii China after Mao Zedong. Did these 
developments encourage movements for democracy? 

5. Discuss the post-World War II developments in Vietnam and assess the 
role of the United States of America in it. 4 

6. State the reasons for the Korean War after the end of the World War II. 
What have been its consequences? 

7. Describe the developments in Kampuchea since the 1950s and highlight 
the activities of the Pol Pot regime. 

3. Write short notes on the following: 

(i) Mao’s Great I^ap Forward Programme 
(iil Ping-Pong Diplomacy 

(iii) Tiananmen Square Massacre 

(iv) The Korean War 

Prcrjert Work 

* C oilf ci materials on the foreign policies of China and India and organise, 
a group discussion on the ups and downs of Sino-Indian relations. 
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CHAPTER 12 

Post “War Shakeup in Africa 
and Asia 


In a previous Chapter we have noted 
how the countries of Asia and Africa 
achieved their independence from 
colonial rule in the aftermath of the 
World War II. But independence is not 
an end in itself. Preserving it through 
fulfilling the needs and aspirations of 
the people and forming the basis of a 
civil society on which can grow peace 
and stability is the challenge before 
every free nation. Insurmountable 
problems seized the leaders of the new 
states of Africa after liberation. In this 
Chapter we shall discuss the early 
careers of some of the countries of 
Africa which have been in news over the 
past few decades. We shall also try to 
form an understanding of the collective 
potential of the new republics of Central 
Asia which emerged as independent 
entities after the collapse of the Soviet 
Union. They represent tremendous 
challenges before world security, and 


because they lie close to India, their 
developments are crucial for the 
stability of our own region. 

The New Africa 

It will be an understatement to say that 
all the newly freed African nations 
began with tremendous handicaps. 
Each of them is a polyglot of several 
tribes who were earlier held together 
through brute force by the colonial 
masters of the respective countries. 
During their brief freedom struggles, 
they had somehow maintained a 
veneer of unity. But once the Europeans 
left, their people were caught in 
confusion as to which loyalty was 
greater - tribal or national. In Nigeria, 
Congo (Zaire), Burundi and Rwanda, 
tribal rivalry led to open civil war. 

We saw earlier that most of today’s 
modem African states are not natural 
nations but were formed as a result of 
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the partition of the continent prompted African states through economic 
bv the colonial interests. After unions with Guinea and Mali. He was 
independence each of them discovered also one of the promoters of the 
that their economic well-being Organisation of African Unity (OAU) 

which was set up in 1963. But one ol 


depended on export earnings, and that 
too from one or two agricultural 
products or natural resources. Nigeria, 
for instance, was totally dependent on 
the export of oil, Ghana on cocoa and 
Kenya on tea to name a few. Lacking 
economic diversity and an educated 
human resource base many of the 
independent African nations became 
victims of neo-colonialism, as their 
former imperial rulers still controlled 
their external outlook. Sovereignty 
was olten diluted when other 
countries did not approve of some of 
their governments. 

Let us now take a case by case 
approach to understand the array 
of problems which obstructed 
Africa’s progress. 

Ghana 

This former Gold Coast republic had 
Kwame Nkrumah holding office as its 
first President between 1957 and 1966, 
when he was ousted through a military 
coup. Under his socialist government, 
Ghana’s population became better 
off than most of their other African 
counterparts. He developed the 
country’s principal export crop, cocoa, 
and also tried to diversify the economic 
base by promoting forestry, fishing, 
cattle-breeding, gold and bauxite mining. 
Nkrumah was an internationally 
known leader for promoting the concept 
of pan-Africanism - as he realised the 
imperative need to form a federation of 


the flaws of his administration was 
overcentralisation of authority. He 
gradually discarded the Parliamentary 
system and introduced one-party rule 
which made him a sort oi dictator. 
Repressive steps were initiated against 
political opponents. In 1959, an order 
was passed by which opponents could 
be expelled from thq country and 
imprisoned up to five years in jail 
without trial. In 1964, all political 
parties were banned and Nkrumah 
promoted a strong personality cult 
around himself. This angered the 
country’s military leadership. In 1966, 
when Nkrumah was on a tour oi China, 
a coup was staged. The military 
promised the nation a return to 
democracy and a new Constitution with 
safeguards against dictatorship. By 
1969, the new Constitution was ready 
and fresh elections were held. Kofi 
Busia, head of the Progressive Party, 
became the Prime Minister. 

Busia, a former Oxford don, found 
that the Army was virtually controlling 
everything in Ghana. But the country s 
economic condition futher deteriorated 
under him. Ghana was caught in 
debt trap which necessitated 
devaluation of the currency. Tribal 
rivalries too surfaced during his term. 
Consequnently, in 1972 he was 
deposed by the Army which put 
Colonel Ignatius Acheampong in 
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power. But the country’s economic 
crisis was too deep to be resolved by a 
corrupt gover nment. In July 1978, the 
Army removed him too on grounds oi 
corruption and installed General Fred 
Akuifo in his place. But in June 1979, 
a junior Air force officer of mixed 
Ghanian-Scottish parentage, Jerry 
Rawlings, staged another coup 
promising to weed out corruption and 
return the country under democratic 
rule. In July, elections were held and 
Hilla Limann was sworn in as the 
President. But nothing could be done 
to stem the economic rot that had set 
in Ghana. 1 here was widespread 
unemployment and industrial strikes 
broke out. Rawlings now staged 
his second coup to get rid of Limann. 
He then made himself Chairman of 
the Provisional National Defence 
Council (PNDC). 

Ra wlings was a rare kind of military 
man. He did not want the Army to run 
Hie country, but merely have a say in 
the national decision-making process. 
He appointed a civilian government 
under the PNDC comprising well- 
known leaders and academicians. An 
economic recovery programme was 
started which led to all-round growth 
jii Ghana. Gradually, Ghana moved 
towards total democracy, a process that 
was completed by the 1991 elections. 

Nigeria 

This eountiy has huge oil reserves and 
had a huge advantage over its other 
continental neighbours. But it had the 
problem of political instability. It has 


been in the grip of a ‘Coup Culture’ 
which sees periodic dismissals of 
democratic governments by factions of 
the country’s militaiy. The military 
leaders, who stage these coups, 
themselves fall prey to the next 
conspiracy. 

Between 1960 and 1966 all went 
well under Prime Minister Abubakar 
Tafawa Balewa. But in 1966 a militaiy 
coup overthrew his liberal government 
and civil war broke out. This was 
primarily due to serious tribal conflicts. 
In the north, the Muslims vied for 
supremacy with the Hausa and Fulani 
tribes. In the west, the Yombas, and in 
the east, the Ibos harboured the 
grievance that the more powerful 
northern region, from where Balewa 
himself hailed, was dominating them. 
Thus, the Ibo officers in the Army 
staged a coup. Balewa and many 
leading politicians were killed. This 
sparked oft’ethnic strife in the eountiy. 
General Ironsi, who made himself the 
new leader, was himself killed by 
soldiers hailing from the north. They 
installed Colonel Yakubu Gowon in 
power which led to large scale migration 
oi the Ibos from other parts of the 
eountiy to the east. In 1967, under 
Colonel Ojukwu, they declared 
themselves independent of Nigeria and 
called their new eountiy Biafra. 

The civil war between Lagos mid the 
east raged for three years. Thousands 
of people in the east were killed, but 
moie due to starvation than warfare. 
Neither the UN nor the Commonwealth 
could bring peace before, literally the 
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last. Biafra soldier, finished fighting. 
After the civil weir was over, Colonel ■ 
Gowon restructured the country’s 
administration by setting up a new 
federal system consisting of 12 states 
(later increased to 19) to give more 
representation to eveiy tribal group. 
The mid-1970s oil scare which made 
oil exporting countries rich benefited 
Nigeria too. The country’s economic 
condition improved though political 
instability remained a problem. In 
1975, the Army, which did not like the 
way Gowon was returning the country 
to civilian rule, was upstaged in a coup. 
But under international pressure, 
elections were held in 1979 in which a 
civilian government under President 
Shagari came to power. 

In the 1980s, Nigeria’s economy, 
which was over-reliant on oil prices, 
collapsed because of a recession in 
global trade. In August 1983, Shagari 
fell to another coup when Major General 
Bukhari made himself President. But 
Bukhari himself did not last long. 
Frustrated over the deteriorating 
economic conditions, a rival group of 
Army officers led by Major General 
Babangida came to power. He emulated 
Rawlings’ example and ruled through 
a democratic structure made up of 
eminent civilians. Though he tried to 
diversify the Nigerian industrial base, 
yet the constantly falling oil prices in 
the world market undermined his 
efforts. For the first time, in 1986, 
Nigeria was forced to accept a World 
Bank loan to sustain its economic 
recovery programme. The road to the 


return of democracy was also 
smoothened. But once again the ‘coup 
culture’ intervened. In 1993, General 
Sani Abacha staged a bloodless coup 
and began a highly authoritarian rule. 
Several important politicians and 
intellectuals, including the famous 
novelist Ken Saro Wiwa, was put in 
prison and then hanged on flimsy 
charges. This attracted global conde¬ 
mnation and Nigeria found itself 
isolated in the world. Sanctions were 
imposed on it, preventing it from selling 
its oil. In the north, the Muslims 
imposed the rule of the Shariat which 
led to widespread human rights abuses. 
Thus, the once proud nation with 
considerable potential to match South 
Africa as an economic power, slipped 
to the status of an international 
pariah state. 

Angola 

A bitter civil war broke out in Angola 
soon after it became independent of the 
Portuguese colonial rule in 1975. There 
were three different liberation struggles 
without any link among them. Once the 
Portuguese left, they began to fight each 
other for control. 

The Popular Movement for the 
Liberation of Angola (MPLA) was left 
wing. It installed itself in power under 
Agostinho Neto. The National Union for 
the Total independence of Angola 
(UNITA), led by Jonas Savimbi, had its 
support base among the Ovimbundu 
tribes of the country’s south. The 
National Front for the Liberation of 
Angola (FNLA), though weaker than the 
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MPLA and UNITA, had pockets of 
support, particularly among the 
Bakongo tribe in the country’s north¬ 
west. The rise to power of the MPLA 
alarmed the western nations as it had 
a communist character about it. The 
United States, along with President 
Mobutu of neighbouring Zaire, backed 
the UNITA with arms and ammunition. 
Cuba decided to support the MPLA. 
South Africa, which was against the 
MPLA for backing the South West 
African People’s Organisation (SWAPO) 
of Namibia (a country illegally held by 
South Africa) invaded the country from 
the south. Zairean forces stormed the 
country's north-east. This complicated 
the situation. 

The civil war dragged on over a 
decade. Finally, in December 1988, the 
UN brokered a, peace arrangement 
under which South Africa agreed to give 
independence to Namibia. The Cuban 
troops leit Angola. Under Sam Nujoma, 
thus, Namibia became a democratic 
republic in 1990 and elections were 
held in 1992 under UN supervision 
which returned Nujoma’s MPAA to 
power. But by this time world 
communism was tottering and support 
from Moscow and the East'Bloc ceased. 
This emboldened the UNITA to make 
one more attempt to seize power. Jonas 
Savimbi, its leader, refused to accept the 
results of the elections even though they 
were conducted under the watchful 
eyes of the UN. The fighting raged for 
six months until the US, which had so 
• far withheld recognition to the MPAA, 
formally recognised the Nujoma 
government. In 1993, the UNITA rebels 


were brought back to the negotiating 
table. It accepted the results of the 1992 
elections and agreed to join a coalition 
government with the MPAA. 

Burundi 

There was tension between Burundi 
and Rwanda, the two former Belgian 
countries right from the time they 
gained their independence in 1962. The 
Tutsi tribe, which was in a minority, 
held power in Burundi. It was resented 
by the Hutus. Therefore, in 1988, the 
Hutu tribal soldiers in the Burundi 
Army turned against the Tutsis and 
massacred thousands of them. When 
the country’s first democratic elections 
were held, in 1993, the Hutus emerged 
victorious. But the Tutsis resented this 
and murdered the new President. Then 
began a cycle of killings and reprisal 
killings, throwing the country into 
complete chaos. Fighting continued 
until 1996. Alarmed by the endless 
bloodbath, the Organisation of African 
Unity sent a peace-keeping force to the 
country in 1996. Burundi was under 
an Army-backed government in which 
the Prime Minister was a Tutsi and the 
President a Hutu. But when even the 
peace-keeping force could not bring 
peace, the Army dismissed the 
government and seized power under 
Major Pierre Buyoya, a Tutsi. 

Rwanda 

Here too, there was intense Tutsi-Hutu 
rivalry which resulted in frequent 
incidents of genocide. In 1990, fighting 
broke out between the Tutsi- 
dominated Rwandese Patriotic Front 
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(RPF) and the Rwandan Army in which 
the Hutus called the shots. The UN 
sent a peace-keeping force while 
international mediation went on to end 
the civil war. There was temporary peace 
from October 1993. But, in early 1994, 
an unusual assassination was carried 
out. The Presidents of Rwanda and 
Burundi, both Hutus, held a meeting 
in Tanzania and were flying in the same 
aircraft back to Rwanda’s capital. Kigali. 
Shortly before landing, it was brought 
down by a missile, killing all on board. 
This let loose a horrible slaughter in 
African history. Thousands of Tutsi 
men, women and children were 
massacred. Though there was a UN 
peace-keeping force stationed in the 
country, it could do little to prevent the 
killings. More than half a million Tutsis 
were killed over the next few months 
and more than a million of them fled to 
neighbouring Zaire and Tanzania.This 
endless massacre shocked the world. 
Despite repeated UN missions of peace 
and attempts by Hutu moderates, the 
cycle of violence has not ended. 

Zaire (formerly Belgian Congo) 

This country had over 150 tribes. While 
departing, in 1960, the Belgian 
colonists handed over power to a 
coalition government. But fighting 
broke out soon. There was also a 
rebellion in the Army, still controlled by 
Belgian officers. The Belgian copper 
mining company, Union Miniere, which 
controlled the rich copper areas of the 
south-eastern province of Katanga, 
sponsored a secessionist movement 
which encouraged the local tribes to 


announce the formation of a separate 
country called Moise Tshombe. The UN 
stepped in to intervene. The UN 
Secretary General, Dag Hammarskjold, 
was suspected by many observers as 
playing partisan role in this affair. 
President Patrice Lumumba appealed 
to the world body to send a peace¬ 
keeping force. Though the UN stationed 
about 3,000 troops in the country, 
Hammarskjold yielded to the Belgian 
pressure in favour of an Independent 
Katanga which would have suited the 
former colonial power to continue to 
exploit the region’s copper. Though the 
UN did not recognise Katanga, yet it did 
nothing to prevent it from functioning 
as a free state. Lumumba appealed to 
Moscow for help. This brought the 
Americans into the picture. Abetted by 
them President Joseph Kasavubu 
imprisoned Lumumba and then killed 
him. After Hammarskjold died in an air 
crash, his successor, U. Thant, a 
Burmese, decided to put an end to the 
UN’s duplicity. In September 1962, the 
UN troops intervened in Katanga and 
reunified the country. 

The Katanga conflict was only part 
of the young nation’s problems. Tribal 
rivalries frequently led to armed 
clashes. In 1965, General Joseph 
Mobutu, used fpreign mercenaries to 
seize power. He provided Congo with an 
authoritarian government and strong 
central authority which gradually 
helped the country return to normalcy. 
But in the late 1970s, Zaire (the nation’s 
new name) was invaded by Angolan 
troops who took over Katanga (renamed 
Shaba). Though that problem was 
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staved oft thanks to international 
intervention, Zaire’s economic woes 
multiplied because of a decline in world 
copper price which made food imports 
costly. Mobutu’s authoritarianism 
assumed a brutal nature as civic 
unrest grew. In 1990, Mobutu, under 
international pressure, lifted the ban on 
multiparty politics. 

In 1994, the ethnic massacres in 
neighbouring Rwanda led to hundreds 
oi thousands oi Tutsis cross over into 
eastern Zaire where the clashes 
continued. The Zairean Army 
intervened and drove back the refugees 
into Rwanda where they faced 
the prospect of extermination by the 
Hutus. Meanwhile, Mobutu’s health 
deteriorated and he was hospitalised in 
Europe for extended periods. General 
Laurence Kabila, with the help of the 
Rwandan government, rebelled in the 
eastern part of the country. The Zairean 
Army put up little resistance as Kabila 
grabbed more and more territoiy to the 
west. In May 1997, his troops entered 
the capital, Kinshasa. Mobutu 
was forced into exile. The country 
was renamed ‘Democratic Republic 
of Congo’. 

Kabila could not restore calm in 
the country. Rebels assisted by 
Uganda and Rwanda staged an 
uprising and raided Kinshasa in 
August 1998. Kabila got aid from 
Angola, Namibia and Zimbabwe in 
beating back the raiders. A cease-fire 
was declared in August 1999. Kabila 
was murdered by one of his own 
bodyguards and was succeeded by his 
son Joseph. 


Incidentally, there is another 
country called the Republic of Congo 
in western Africa which is also known 
as Congo-Brazaville. It gained its 
independence from France in 1960. 

Tanzania 

This is one of the poorest countries of 
Africa, but tribalism is not a problem. 
Tlie Swahili language acts as a common 
bond. President Julius Kambarage 
Nyerere’s visionary leadership, based 
on socialist principles contained in 
his famous ‘Arusha Declaration’ led to 
the diversification of the country’s 
economic base. The Declaration 
emphasised that the state must have 
effective control over all means of 
production and prevent the exploitation 
of the poor by the rich. He strengthened 
the country's agricultural base. Though 
there was a single party rule, genuine 
democracy existed. He offered the 
developing world an alternative to 
western models of growth and 
governance. The other African countries 
blindly copied the western example and 
suffered civil war, ethnic strife, vast 
disparities in living standards between 
the rich and the poor. Nyerere was an 
outspoken critic of the world economy 
and the way it had reduced the majority 
of the nations into poverty. He played 
an important role in smashing the rogue 
regime of General Idi Amin in 
neighbouring Uganda and was a prime 
mover of the Organisation of African Unity. 

Nyerere retired in 1986. In 1992, 
the Constitution was amended to 
establish a multi-party system and 
privatisation was allowed gradually. 
Nyerere died in 1999. 
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We now come to the rich, most 
industrious but equally controversial 
country of the continent - South Africa, 
fill the 1990s, this country was a 
byword for everything that was 
retrogressive and anti-humanist on 
the same levels as the Nazi Germany 
and the Stalinist USSR for following 
apartheid, a policy based on racial 
discrimination. 

Seventy per cent of this country’s 
population was constituted of Blacks 
and another 12 per cent of other non- 
White communities, including ethnic 
Indians and other Asians. But the 
Wtiiles, who comprised only 18 percent 
o, the population dominated every 
institution in the country, be it political 
o; social, and kept others in reserved 
areas away from where they lived. The 
total land area of the reserved Black 
quarters was only about seven per cent 
of the country. Blacks were forbidden 
from entering into non-reserved areas 
unless they carried passes to prove that 
they worked in the other parts of the 
country where the Whites lived in 
opulence and comfort. 

A more stringent form of apartheid, 
meaning racial segregation or 
seperateness, was introduced by Daniel 
Malan, the Prime Minister of South 
Africa in 1948-54. The Afrikaner 
Nationalist Party which Malan headed, 
got wide support from the country’s 
Whites who feared an end to their 
domination of South Africa as a result 
of India attaining its independence and 
the British Commonwealth upholding 


the spirit of racial equality. Nazi style 
propaganda espousing superiority of 
the White people over non-Whites was 
spread. Surprisingly, the Dutch 
Reformed Church, the official Church 
oi South Africa, supported this view. 
Malan’s successors, Strijdom (1954-58) 
and Vorster (1966-78) continued with 
apartheid despite international 
condemnation that reduced South 
Africa to the status of a pariah nation. 

Apartheid took disgusting 
appearances. The non-Whites were 
forced to live in crowded townships 
where sanitation was practically 
absent. There was nothing permanent 
about their dwelling. They could be 
uprooted from their shanty towns if a 
local White community decided that the 
non-Whites lived too close for their 
comfort. There were separate buses, 
trains, public toilets, even park benches 
lor the non-Whites. Their children went 
to inferior schools. Every person had to 
cany a racial identity card and could 
be challenged by a White policeman at 
any time to prove that he was in 
an unreserved area on work. They 
had no political rights and the 
country’s Parliament was totally White 
dominated. 

Anybody who opposed this system 
was branded a communist and could 
be held in custody indefinitely under 
the Suppression of Communism Act. In 
spite of this, the African National 
Congress, dared*to start a protest 
movement. In 1952, its leader, Albert 
Luthuli, organised a Satyagraha- 
type movement (the ANC openly 
acknowledged Mahatma Gandhi as its 
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inspiration) by stopping work on 
certain days. Its workers walked into 
shops reserved for Whites. The 
government cracked down on this in a 
barbarous fashion. Over 8,000 people 
were flogged in public. Luthuli was 
jailed and the ANC was suppressed. But 
the other non-White groups like the 
Asians followed suit. In 1955, the ANC 
formed a coalition with these outfits and 
developed a ‘Freedom Charter’ which 
proclaimed that “South Africa belongs 
to all who live in it, Black and White, 
and no government can claim authority 
unless it is based on the will of the 
people.” It demanded equality before 
the law, freedom of assembly, 
movement, speech, religion and the 
press, the right to vote, work for equal 
pay, a 40-hour working week with 
unemployment benefits, free medical 
care and free and equal education. 

The cycle of protests and reprisals 
reached a crescendo. The most brutal 
government crackdown was witnessed 
at Sharpville in the outskirts of 
Johannesburg in 1960 when a 
peaceful demonstration against the 
hated Pass Law was fired upon by the 
police. Sixty-seven people were 
killed and hundreds wounded. This 
convinced many Black leaders 
that non-violence was not working 
and soon bomb. attacks were 
launched. This prompted large-scale 
persecution. The ANC was banned 
and Nelson Mandela, its most 
charismatic leader was arrested and 
sentenced to life imprisonment. The 
ANC, however, carried-on protesting. 
Its leader, Luthuli, died in 1967. But 
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Nelson Mandela 


it is widely believed that he was 
murdered. 

International Opposition to 
Apartheid 

Apartheid was considered an 
anachronism in the 20th century. 
South Africa was about to be expelled 
from the Commonwealth, but its 
government under Verwoerd avoided 
the humiliation by withdrawing its 
membership and declaring the country 
a Republic. The United Nations voted 
in favour of imposing an economic 
boycott of South Africa. However, it 
could not work well because many of 
its member states, including the US, 
Britain, France, West Germany and 
Italy continued to trade with it. But 
they condemned apartheid in public. 
During the Cold War years, the western 
countries even supplied arms to the 
country believing it could be used as 
a force against the spread of 
communism in the African continent. 
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Black Alrican protest movements 
continued despite severe government 
crackdowns. In 1976. there was 
another massacre, this time in Soweto, 
a Black township near Johannesburg, 
in which 200 people were killed. Steve 
Biko, another popular young leader, 
was beaten to death by the police.. 

Rollback of Apartheid 

In 1979, the government in South 
Africa under Prime Minister P.W.(‘Picj 
Botha, decided to refonn the racist laws 
as South Africa was surrounded by 
hostile countries which refused to trade 
with it. This caused serious economic 
problems for the country. The White 
population decreased to 16 per cent 
because of large-scale emigration 
while the Black population went up. 
In the 1950s, the racist government 
had promoted Independent tribal 
'homeland’ states in the countiy, but 
controlled almost all their affairs. This 
experiment failed because the rulers of 
these ‘homeland’ states, co-opted by the 
racist regime, were corrupt and their 
people were mired in deep poverty. 
Botha had the courage to speak out 
against apartheid. In a famous speech 
shortly after his election in September 
1979, he said: “A revolution in 
South Africa is no longer a remote 
possibility. Either we adapt or we 
perish. White domination and legally 
enforced apartheid are a recipe for 
permanent conflict.” 

Botha allowed the Blacks to form 
trade unions, elect their own local 
councils in the townships and 
introduced a new Constitution which 


established two new Houses of 
Parliament, one for the ‘Coloureds’ and 
another for the ‘Asians’. But 
importantly, non-Whites were not 
allowed to vote in national elections 
and the Blacks were not given 
their separate House in Parliament 
despite constituting 70 per cent of the 
population. In 1985 he followed this up 
by allowing marriages between races 
and in 1986 the hated Pass Law for 
non-Whites was abolished. 

The Black Africans felt humiliated 
as it was clear that they would not be 
given equal rights by the White 
government. The few Blacks who 
tried to contest in elections under 
Botha’s new system, were accused of 
collaborating with the Whites. A state 
oi civil war existed in the country after 
that. In Port Elizabeth, on the 25th 
anniversaiy of the Sharpville massacre 
in 1975, police fired on a peaceful 
funeral procession, killing 40 people. 

By now, international pressure on 
South Africa had reached a crescendo. 
The country was anyway banned from 
participating in international sporting 
meets. In September 1986, the US 
Congress voted to stop American 
investments in South Africa, banned all 
trade with that countiy and cut off air 
links. President Ronald Reagan vetoed 
it, but the American people were behind 
the sanctions. Britain’s Prime Minister, 
Margaret Thatcher also took an 
extremely narrow view of tills measure. 
She argued that economic sanctions 
against South Africa would hurt the 
Blacks. But India’s Prime Minister, 
Rajiv Gandhi mobilised international 
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opinion in favour of a strong package 
of sanctions which severely affected 
South Africa’s economy. Archbishop 
Desmond Mpilo Tutu, a prominent 
Black leader, was awarded the Nobel 
Peace Prize in 1984. This stimulated 
public opinion in South Africa, 
particularly among the youth, against 
apartheid. Moderate White politicians 
appeared on the scene. They were in 
favour of sharing power with the Blacks. 



Desmond Mpilo Tutu 


In 1989, F.W. De Clerk was elected 
President. Though he did not openly 
say so in the beginning, he was an 
opponent of apartheid and was quite 
positive about Black political 
domination in South Africa. Though 
he faced opposition from White 
supremacists, De Clerk took definite 
steps to end the racist rule. In 1990, 
Nelson Mandela was released from jail 
after 27 years. De Clerk granted 
Namibia its independence, dropped all 
the apartheid laws and begun talks 
with the ANC to work out a new 
Constitution. 

Though De Clerk faced a lot of 
opposition, by 1993 the talks were 


successful. A democratic Constitution 
was established. The ‘homelands’ were 
merged with the rest of the country. In 
the first ever open elections held in April 
1994, the ANC emerged victorious and 
Nelson Mandela became the President. 

Though Mandela spent the best 
years of his life suffering rigorous 
imprisonment, he became the symbol 
of reconciliation because after 
becoming President he refused to wreak 
vengeance on the Whites in general and 
the people who persecuted him unjustly 
in particular. After all, the power to 
forgive is the ultimate virtue. 

He understood that South Africa 
would be divided along race lines if he 
pursued revenge. But, at the same 
lime, he wanted the Whites to come face- 
to- face with the truth so that the 
wrongs committed by them are 
recorded and never repeated. In 
pursuance of this, he established the 
Truth and Reconciliation Commission’ 
where everybody who had suffered 
humiliation, privation and violence 
from the Whites could come face to face 
with their former tormentors and seek 
explanations. But no prosecutions were 
carried out. 

Mandela retired from active politics 
in 1999, relinquishing his Presidency 
to Thabo Mbeki. To this day, Mandela 
is one of the most popular figures in 
the world and a symbol of courage, 
perseverance and everything that is 
virtuous in public life. 

We now turn to a new group of 
nations which was founded after the 
dissolution of the USSR in 1991. These 
are the former Soviet Republics of 
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Centi al Asia. Most of them are rich in 
oil and natural gas and endowed with 
small, educated populations and hold 
out tremendous potential. They lie on 
the historic ‘Silk Route' and earn/ 
possibilities of acting as land bridges 
between India, Europe and China. To 
India these countries are extremely 
important from a strategic point of view. 
Their people practice a liberal form of 
Islam which is now threatened by 
fundamentalism and terrorism 
sponsored by Pakistan. As Natural Gas 
is widely regarded as the fuel to replace 
oil in the 21st. century, these countries, 
because of their huge proven deposits 
are of immense significance from tire 
point of view of India’s energy security. 
India is a huge consumer of fuel, but 
does not produce much itself. So 
Central Asia is a potential supplier, 
which could reduce India’s dependence 
on West Asian oil. 

Let us now take a quick look at the 
individual careers of these new states. 

(. s/r Asian Smumkio 

. frazekimtaxi 

This country is almost as large as India 
but has a population that is less than 
the city of Chennai. It must be pointed 
out that Kazakhstan, like all other 
former Soviet Central Asian Republics, 
did not stand alone as a nation at any 
time in history. The partition of Central 
Asia happened almost along the lines 
of Africa where new nations were 
created to serve the colonial interests of 
European powers in the 19th century. 

In the early year's of the 20th century, 
Central Asia was a huge birt thinly 


populated landmass occupied by tribes 
like Kazakhs, Turkmen, Uzbeks, 
Mongols, etc. Stalin adopted a policy of 
populating these areas with people 
whom he forced out of different areas 
in Europe. So from 1930s through 
1950s, hundreds of thousands of Poles, 
Ukrainians, Latvians, Lithuanians, 
Germans, etc. were forcibly put on 
trains headed for the east. Often families 
were broken up and separated forever. 

Kazakhstan was home to most of 
the USSR’s nuclear establishment. It is 
also rich in natural gas which cannot 
however, be sold because of its distance 
irom the prime markets of Asia. In 
1991, its communist chief, Nursultan 
Nazabayev was made the President of 
independent Kazakhstan. Like all 
leaders of former Soviet republics, he 
transformed almost overnight into a 
democratic leader, but continued to 
rule in an authoritarian style. In 1999, 
he was re-elected for a further seven- 
year stretch as his principal opponent 
was disqualified from the elections. 

Uzbekistan 

Uzbekistan has old civilisational links 
with India. The Mughals were originally 
from there. Though this country does 
not. have much natural gas, yet it is 
heavily industrialised and a potential 
frading partner of India. It is a victim of 
international Islamic terrorism that 
operates in its Ferghana valley which 
is contiguous to Uzbekistan and 
Tajikistan. In 2001, when the United 
States needed bases to launch its 
air attacks on the Taliban held 
Afghanistan, President Islam Karimov, 
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agreed. This significantly altered the 
balance of power as all the Central 
Asian states were functioning as 
satellites of Russia and were bound 
together in a common security pact. 
Russia was quite alarmed when the 
Americans got a military base in Central 
Asia as it directly challenged Russian 
domination over the region. 

'ajikistan 

After independence in 1991, Tajikistan 
underwent great political instability for 
a while. The conservative,, former 
communist President, Rakhmon 
Nabiyev was forced to resign within a 
few months of his assuming office and 
in September 1992 a coalition of 
Islamic, nationalist and western 
oriented parties were sworn in. But this 
coalition was wobbly right from the 
beginning. Thus, a pro-Communist 
regime seized power in 1993. A new 
Constitution establishing a Presidential 
system was also introduced. 

Tajikistan is widely regarded as a 
frontline state’ in the civilised world’s 
war against international Islamic 
terrorism. Incidentally, this country 
has suffered the most from terrorism. 
The problem basically arose in Central 
Asia as under communism, Islam took 
a liberal look in this region. Women did 
not wear veils and had equal 
opportunity in education and 
employment. After independence, 
capitalising on the sudden economic 
problems faced by these countries, 
militant Islam, undoubtedly backed 
by Pakistan and some hardcore 
Islamic states, reared its ugly head. A 


civil war broke out in Tajikistan in 
which at least 55,000 people were 
killed by 1997. 

Turkmenistan 

The Turkmen are lucky to have the 
largest oil and natural gas deposits in 
the region. As the country is land¬ 
locked, it sells its gas by transporting it 
in pipes through Iran. Its President, 
Saparmurad Niazov Turkmenbashi’ 
has established a strong personality 
cult. Statues of him can be found on 
almost every street in the country. 

Mongolia and Kyrgyzstan 

Because of its remoteness and extreme 
climate, Mongolia is quite backward 
and does not have much natural 
resources. The country’s political scene 
is dominated by former Communists. 
Kyrgyzstan has almost identical 
problems but compounded by the 
presence of Islamic fundamentalists. In 
2001, during the US war against the 
Taliban, its President, Askar Akayev 
gave military bases to the American 
Air Force. 

Afghanistan 

Lastly, we come to a country situated 
on the junction of South and Central 
Asia which is of tremendous importance 
to India’s security. Afghanistan 
historically it is a part of greater India 
and has been on the path of numerous 
invaders since ancient times. In India’s 
recent history, this country has played 
an important role. India has a de jure 
border with it but because of Pakistan’s 
illegal occupation of much of Jammu 
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and Kashmir, the centuries-old 
connection has been broken. 

' J Afghanistan is today a country 
devastated by years of civil war which 
saw some of the worst forms of 
repiession under communist and 
fundamentalist Islamic regimes. Todav 
it is struggling to reconstruct itself and 
the attempts are being made to install 
a liberal democratic government under 
international supervision. 

71,6 Present era began in 1973 when 
he last King of Afghanistan, 
Mohammed Zahir Shah was deposed 
in a military coup by Daoud Khan, who 
was backed by the USSR. The People’s 
Democratic Republic of Afghanistan 
was created almost as a satellite state 
™ Mos cow. It gave the counhy a new 
constitution. But Daoud antagonised 
tnba sentiments by being tough on 
the Islamic clergy. In 1978. Nur 
Mohammed Taraki, another communist 
leader, but having links with the clergy 
staged a bloody coup in v/hich Daoud 
was killed. Taraki proclaimed 
independence from M scow an • 
announced that Afghanistan wot,id 
uphold Islamic principles and Afghan 
nationalism. Civil war broke out 
when his social policies did not 
quite follow Islamic dictates. It must be 
remembered that Iran and Pakistan, 
Afghanistan’s immediate neighbours 
had been under-going fundamental 
changes under Islamisation at this time. 
These currents affected Afghan politics 
as well. 

Revolts broke out all over 
Afghanistan. Taraki’s rival, Hafizullah 
Amin managed to secure most parts of 


the countryside. Suspecting that 
Pakistan, then a close associate of the 
United States might take over the 
country, Soviet President Leonid 
Brezhnev ordered the invasion of 
Aighanistan in December 1979. In the 
process, Amin was murdered and the 
pro-Moscow Babrak Karmal was 
installed in power. 

a J 116 C ° ld War t7leatr e now moved to 
Aighanistan. The US decided to use 
Pakistan as a frontline state against 
Soviet aggression. President Jimmy 
Carter of the US rushed a huge amount 
o military hardware to Pakistan. The 
Zia-ul-Haque regime used them to ami 
and tram Mujahideen warriors from 
among the Afghan refugees’ housed in 
camps all over Pakistan. 

A bitter struggle next began in 
Afghanistan. Mujahideen warriors 
armed with sophisticated arms, which 
included the heat-seeking Stinger 
missiles supplied by the US, made it 
impossible for the Soviets to establish 
lull control over the country. The 
rugged terrain, morever, compounded 
Moscow’s problems. The war was 
marked by tenible atrocities committed 
by both sides. Whole villages were 
burnt down by the Soviets and their 
inmates shot down. Yet, the Mujahideen 
continued their struggle for eight years 
during which an estimated 300 000 
people were killed. 

p T !? e , USSR le adership, under 
resident: Mikhail Gorbachev, realised 
the futility of the campaign. In 1988, 
a peace treaty was signed in Geneva 
under which the Soviets agreed to pull 
out of Afghanistan. However, President 
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Najibullah, who had been thrust on 
Afghanistan by Moscow in place of 
Babrak Karmal, continued to rule. 
But a civil war broke out as the 
Mujahideens did not recognise him as 
the President. The US also lost interest 
in Afghanistan after the Soviets pulled 
out. Though both the superpowers 
withdrew, they left behind a huge 
stockpile of arms and ammunition 
with which the two sides could 
continue lighting. 

Aftermath of the Afghanistan War 

Even as the civil war in Afghan 
continued, the USSR broke down and 
the Cold War came to an end. 
Afghanistan, where incredible human 
suffering continued and massacres had 
become quite the norm, ceased to be a 
concern to countries outside its 
periphery. Pakistan now became home 
to a large number of armed 
Mujahideens. During the Benazir 
Bhutto regime, a proxy war was started 
in the Indian state of Jammu and 
Kashmir, by sending these armed 
insurgents, who built up a campaign 
of terror that still continues. 

Meanwhile, in Afghanistan, Najibullah 
fell from power in 1992 as the 
Mujahideens took control of Kabul. 
They decided to install an ethnic Tajik 
called Burhanuddin Rabbani in power. 
But the powerful Pashtun tribes of 
southern Afghanistan did not like this. 

Pakistan, meanwhile, developed a 
new fundamentalist group called the 
Taliban, as most of its fighters were 
students {talib). The Talibans were a 
fundamentalist group. They were also 


1 


fighters who fought their way up to 
Kabul, killing combatants alike and 
non-combatants mercilessly on the , 
way. Pakistan, which wished to 
capitalise on the Afghan domestic crisis, 
backed this force because it wanted 
‘strategic depth’ in a future war against 
India. The King of Afghanistan had 
refused this facility to Pakistan during 
its 1965 and 1971 wars against India. 

In 1996, the Taliban stormed into 
Kabul and installed one of the most 
fundamentalist governments known 
anywhere in the world. It was notorious 
for its rigid policies against women. The 
women of Afghanistan were one of the 
most progressive and educated in the 
Islamic world because since the early 
1950s they had been emancipated by 
its King. The Taliban government, under 
then - shadowy spiritual leader, the one- 
eyed Mullah Omar, banned women 
from working outside the house, denied 
them education and condemned them 
to wearing burqa at all times. All kinds 
of Islamic restrictions were imposed 
against normal life. The most severe 
form of punishment was meted out to 
those who disobeyed these impositions. 
Only three countries in the world 
recognised this fundamentalist regime. 
These were Pakistan, Saudi Arabia and 
the UAE. 

The Afghan civil war now entered 
the third phase. The former 
Mujahideens regrouped under the 
leadership of Ahmed Shah Masood in 
the Panjsher Valley on the Tajik-Afghan 
border and waged a ceaseless war. The 
Taliban gained international notoriety 
when it welcomed the leader of the 
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world s most feared terrorist 
organisation, the Al-Qaeda, and gave 
him shelter from the Americans who 
wanted him for carrying out a terrorist 
attack at the World Trade Centre in New 
York in Februaiy 1993 which killed six 
people and injured over 1,000. In 1998, 
the same group carried out 
simultaneous bomb attacks on the US 
embassies in Nairobi and Dar es 
Salaam, the capitals of Kenya and 
Tanzania respectively, in which 263 
people were killed. 

Defying international pressure, the 
Taliban not only gave the Al-Qaeda 
leader shelter on Afghan territory, but 
also formed a coalition with him which 
thrived on drugs trafficking through 
Central Asia into Russia and then 
beyond, to Europe and America. The 
money from this illegal trade was used 
to finance icrrorism not only in India, 
but all over Central Asia and Russia 
where the Chechens constituted a 
great problem. 

1 he US tried hard to secure the 
transfer oi Osama bin Laden by opening 
secret talks with the Taliban’s 
representatives. But they refused. In 
1998, missiles were lired from American 
ships on the Indian Ocean directed at 
bin Laden’s camp, but he escaped just 
moments before the missiles landed on 
his secret mountain base. India, Russia. 
China-and the Central Asian republics 
convinced the UN of the grave dangers 
posed to i egiuiial peace and securil v by 
the Taliban. In December 1999, the UN 
impost d in mi embargo and financial 
sanction > on Afghanistan, hoping it 


would be left with no choice but to hand 
over Osama bin Laden. But this did not 
happen. Therefore, stiffer sanctions 
were imposed in January 2001. But 
even then it did not work. The Taliban’s 
most shocking act was the destruction 
of the giant Bamian Buddhas by firing 
artillery shells. 

Suspected Al-Qaeda terrorists 
carried out the 11 September 2001 
attack on the World Trade Centre. 
Through their own pain and suffering, 
the Americans learnt with astonishment 
about Afghanistan and how its people 
had suffered over the previous decade. 

President Bush declared a ‘war 
against terrorism’, the first theatre of 
which became Afghanistan. After a 
short resistance, the Taliban left Kabul 
to the western coalition forces. A new 
era thus began. Hamid Karzai, a former 
Mujahideen, was installed as a 
temporary President until such time as 
proper elections could be held in 
Afghanistan. 

Though the Pervez Musharraf 
regime was backing the Taliban, 
under the US pressure this was 
withdrawan. Pakistan, morever, gave 
bases to the American army and Air 
Force to launch war against the 
Taliban. This sudden policy reversal 
helped Pakistan gain much in terms of 
diplomatic support and financial help. 
But the country entered the collective 
global consciousness as a breeder of 
terrorism. The fall of the Taliban was a 
major blow to Pakistan as it had to give 
up its ambition to have ‘strategic depth' 
against India. 
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EXERCISE 

v ’ . 

.1 What were the problems faced by the newly freed African states of Ghana 
and Nigeria? Trace their socio-political development since the 1960s. 

2. Account foi the continuing civi’ wars in the African States of Angola, 
Burundi and Rwanda. Highlight the role of inter-tribal rivalries in 
fostering these wars. 

3. What is Apartheid? How did it come to an end in South Africa? 

4. Enumerate the developments in the post-Soviet states of Central Asia. 

5. Give an account of the state of Afghanistan since 1973. What are the 
prospects of peace in this country? 

6. Write short notes on the following: 

(t) UN intervention in Zaire 
(Ji) President Julius Nyerere 
(iii) Nelson Mandela 
Project Work 

• Prepare a list of the various ethnic tribes of Africa and gather 
information about their cultures. 
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CHAPTER 13 

nd Fall of Communism in the 

- vSR. and Eastern Europe 
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Even today scholars of the world heave 
a collective sigh at the suddenness and 
rapidity with which the Communist 
empire built by Joseph Stalin from East 
Germany in the west to Mongolia in the 
east collapsed in 1991. Communism of 
the Marxist-Leninist variety lasted a 
brief 74 years but left an indelible mark 
on mankind's collective political 
experience. The years between Stalin’s 
death and the final denouement of the 
Soviet Union are filled with glorious 
achievements climaxed by mankind's 
conquest of space. But there was also 
a darker side to it. The USSR was at its 
core a totalitarian state where every 
land of human freedom, be it in the 
form of free speech or individual 
enterprise, was suppressed with much 
brutality. This had a disastrous impact 
on the nation’s economic fundamentals 
which left the USSR unable to compete 
with the western world led by the United 


States in the Cold War. The satellite 
states of Moscow in Europe, known 
collectively as the ‘East Bloc’ also found 
communism, which meant total 
subjugation to the USSR, incompatible 
with their national pride. 

In this Chapter we shall try to 
understand the factors which caused 
Soviet communism to perish. Earlier we 
had traced the early career of the 
Russian Revolution which was marked 
by terrible bloodshed and considerable 
economic achievement. We have also 
seen how Stalin pursued an aggressive 
policy of spreading his political and 
ideological domination in the world. His 
death on 5 March 1953 caused a sharp 
turn in the direction of Soviet 
totalitarianism. 

The End of Stalin 

Recent researchs point to the strong 
possibility that Joseph Stalin was 
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poisoned by his closest aides who were 
apprehensive of the USSR ‘landing into 
another World War due to his aggressive 
policies Whatever the truth, the death 
of Stalin unleashed a power struggle 
within the Kremlin, the seat of 
Government, marked by considerable 
bloodshed, conspiracies and silent 
coups. Millions of Soviet citizens had 
known no other political leader and so 
were shocked a t his death. But his dose 
aides, i.e. Lavrenti Beria, the chief of the 
secret police organisation called the 
KGB: Georgi Malenkov, the premier, 
and Nikita Khrushchev, the senior party 
chief who in the late 1930s had 
overseen a brutal massacre of 
opponents in Ukraine, jostled to fill up 
the vacuum left by their chief But 
wit pin months, Khn ishchev emerged on 
ton Berta, the hated police chief who 
had personally overseen rhe death of 
millions was shot dead. 

Tin- Khri'sh* hfv Yf.ars (1953 19B4) 

Nikita Khrushchev' made an astonishing 
impact before the world, when, at the 
20th Communist Party Congress in 
1956, he openly condemned Stalin for 
promoting his: own personality cult and 
deviating from the party piinciples. With 
equal vigour he also revealed details 
about the massacres ordered by Stalin 
through the 1930s, even criticised the 
wav he had conducted the World 
War II £uid stressed that success for 
socialism should be achieved without 
emulating Stalin. Last, and most 
important, khrushehev underlined the 
necessity of striking a balance in the 
USSR’s relations with the US, as a 


nuclear war would not serve anybody’s 
interests. 

With this, Khrushchev began a well- 
focussed de-Stabilisation process to 
improve the living standards of the 
Soviet citizens. Though he continued 
with Stalin’s Five-Year Plans, he shifted 
its emphasis from heavy industries to 
agriculture and light industries 
producing consumer goods. He did 
away with Stalin’s centralised system 
by setting up Regional Economic 
Councils in which local party officials 
took decisions on the basis of local 
needs. In Stalin’s time, party managers 
had to meet quotas set for production 
by the centre. Under Khrushchev they 
were encouraged to make profits. These 
steps led to vast improvements in the 
conditions of the people. Though the 
USSR could not catch up with the US 
and other west ern nations in economic 
growth, yet he certainly made his 
countiy’s economy more secure. 

In agriculture, spectacular 
progress was achieved. Khrushchev 
started the Virgin Lands Scheme which 
led to scientific cultivation being 
initiated in the huge land mass of 
Siberia and distant Kazakhstan. 
Peasants attached to collective farms 
were allowed to retain or sell crops 
growm on their private plots. The 
Government increased the procurement 
rates for agricultural products, which 
was an incentive to the collective farms 
to produce more. As a result, the output 
of the collective farms increased by bb 
per cent between 1953 and 1958. In 
1962, grain production was 147 
million tonnes, but it fell to 110 tonnes 
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in 1963 because many problems crept 
into (lie Virgins Umds Scheme. This led 
to the USSR steadily becoming reliant 
on food imports from the western 
nations. 

Politically too, the Soviet people 
breathed easy during the Khrushchev 
years. Stalin’s personality cult was not 
emulated by him. Khrushchev 
dispensed with the use of the KGB to 
spy on ordinary citizens. Those with 
whom he fell out were not executed or 
thrown into prison. Though mass terror 
was resorted to occasionally, as in case 
of Hungary in 1956, dissidence was 
generally punished with dismissal or 
forced retirement. The system of 
gulags, or prison camps, however, 
remained intact. 

Suppress.ton oi Movements in 
Uuji^iuy anii Poland 
Hungary, under Prime Minister Imre 
Nagy, a fierce nationalist communist 
leader, staged an uprising in 1956 
while the Suez crisis was in progress. 
The people of Hungary wanted freedom 
from the Soviets. Nagy planned to 
establish a broad-based government 
comprising other non-communist 
pallies and severed links with Moscow. 
This alarmed the Soviet communists. 
On 24 October 1956 Soviet tanks 
moved in. For a few weeks violent deaths 
became part of everyday life for the’ 
Hungarians. After the uprising was 
suppressed, more than 100,000 people 
were rounded up. Of them tens of 
thousands were interned in camps, 
25,000 sent to jail and 229 executed. 
Special courts were set up on the 


Stalinist pattern. Nag}' and his close 
followers were tried and sentenced to 
death. The Soviet Army was so scared 
that Nagy’s body was taken to a secret 
location and buried. In his place, Janos 
Kadar was installed. He was a 
puppet of Moscow and did not cause 
any problem. 

Earlier that year, in June, workers 
in Poland revolted demanding better 
wages and living standards. The crony 
regime in Warsaw tried to suppress the 
uprising. In October that, year, 
Khiushchev authorised the use of 
tanks as a show of force, but instructed 
the Army not to shoot. Finally, a 
compromise was reached. The Polish 
communist leader, Gomulka, who had 
been imprisoned by Stalin, was freed. 
Khrushchev preferred to have him in 
power in Warsaw. The two struck an 
agreement allowing the Poles would be 
to pursue their own variation of 
communism. This freed the Poles to 
trade with countries outside the 
communist bloc. 

The Fall of Khrushchev 
The failure of his agricultural policy 
caused Khrushchev’s doom. In October 
1964, the Central Committee of the 
Party voted him into retirement. 
Though he was 70 years old, 
Khrushchev was ir.\ perfect health. 
There was also another reason - the rift 
that had emerged in the relations 
between the USSR and China. 
Khrushchev’s foreign policy was 
deemed unacceptable. He had gone too 
close to Egypt and had even conferred 
on President Nasser the highest Soviet 
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onour. the Order of Lenin, even as 
Nasser was suppressing communism in 
his own country. Khrushchev retired to 
his dacha (countiy home) where he 
died in 1971. He was succeeded by 
Leonid Brezhnev. 


Relations Between the USSR 
and China 

The world’s two biggest communist 
powers, the USSR and China, enjoyed 
close friendship in the years following 
the Chinese Communist Party’s rise. 
Soviet militaty assistance had helped 
Mao seize powers in China. Though the 
two countries had an outstanding 
border dispute, they had signed a 
Treaty of Mutual Assistance and 
Friendship in 1950. 

After Stalin’s death, the two 
communist parties developed differences 
over ideology. Mao did not approve of 
Khrushchev’s reformist policies. The 
Chinese supremo justified Stalin’s use 
of terror and bloodshed to achieve 
revolution. Gradually, the term 
revisionism' gained currency. The 
Chinese accused Khrushchev of 
diverting from Marxist-Leninist 
principles and treading the ‘soft’ line. 

But the ideological rift was only part 
of the problem. There was also a 
dispute over territory. In the 19th 
century, Russia had seized large parts 
of Chinese territory north of 
Vladivostok and in the Sinkiang 
province. Mao reopened the question 
and demanded that these lands be 
returned to China. This was refused 
by Khrushchev. 


During the Vietnam War, the Soviets 
openly backed the Vietcong under Ho 
Chi Minh. Though relations between 
Vietnam and China were quite 
amicable, the two neighbours differed 
over the interpretation of the Pol Pot 
regime’s brutalities in Cambodia in 
1975-79. When China attacked 
Vietnam in February 1979, Sino-Soviet 
ties worsened. 

In the meantime an event of 
momentous significance occurred. 
China and the United States began 
mending their relations from 1972 
onwards. This set the stage for the 
beginning of a new Cold War between 
the two great communist neighbours 
That is why, Russian diplomacy, from 
1972 onwards adopted the strategy 
ot isolating China. The latter also took 
its own anti-Soviet decisions. After 
Soviet armies invaded Afghanistan 
and installed a puppet communist 
regime there, China backed the 
Mujahideen warriors during their 
struggle to eject the Soviets. It was not 
befoie Mikhail Gorbachev made his 
historic visit to Beijing in 1989 that 
the bilateral ties began to improve. 

In liie years following the fall of 
communism and the Soviet Empire, 
Russia, the direct inheritor of the 
USSR’s legacy, mended its ties with 

T ° overcome its financial 
difficulties, Boris Yeltsin, the first 
President of the new Russia, actively 
cultivated China as a customer for his 
country’s defence products. Since then 
ti ade relations between the two have 
also improved. 
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Soviet Repression in Czechoslovakia 

Leonid Brezhnev, who succeeded 
Khrushchev, was of the Stalinist mould. 
While Khrushchev had agreed to the 
East Bloc maintaining their distinct 
identities and selecting their own paths 
to a socialist society. Brezhnev held the 
view that this encouraged fissiparous 
tendencies. In 1968, he was watching 
the developments in Czechoslovakia 
with considerable anxiety. 

The pro-Soviet communist hard¬ 
liner, Antonin Novotny, who governed 
Czecho.slovakia at the behest of 
Moscow, was hated by the Czechs who 
were an independent minded people. 
After all, Czechoslovakia was the East 
Bloc’s most industrious and culturally 
advanced nation. They resented 
Moscow’s domination and attempts to 
dilute their successes by insisting on 
building an economy which would 
complement a collective East Bloc 
economy rather than an independent 
Czech one. An example was USSR’s 
thrusting on Czechoslovakia inferior 
grade steel produced in Siberia over the 
better quality steel from Sweden. 
The Czechs protested against the 
suppression of free expression which 
Moscow dictated must be the norm 
throughout the East Bloc. Whenever 
people held demonstrations. Novotny 
deployed armed police against them. 

In January 1968, a series of 
demonstrations on the streets of Prague 
culminated in Novotny’s resignation. 
Following this the widely popular First 
Secretary of the Czech Communist 
Party, Alexander Dubcek, was installed 
in office. He introduced a radically new 


programme of political, social and 
economic reforms. First of all, the 
communist party would cease to 
interfere in everything. Second, he 
ordered de-centralisation of industries 
and freedom from party officials in their 
day-to-day functioning. In agriculture, 
independent co-operatives were to 
replace collective farms. Trade unions 
were given permission to function with 
greater powers. As if all this was not 
enough to antagonise Moscow, Dubcek 
gave the Czechs unrestrained freedoms 
including foreign travel and a free press. 

This was what Dubcek called 
‘socialism with a human face’. Though 
he assured Brezhnev that he would 
keep Czechoslovakia within the Warsaw 
Pact and, above all, as a communist 
country, the Stalinist revivalists in 
Moscow were very apprehensive. The 
first half of 1968 was a time of 
tremendous optimism in Czechoslovakia. 
People were overjoyed with their new 
found freedoms and it seemed that the 
brutalities of communism had become 
a thing of the past for them. The period 
lasting between February and August 
1968 is therefore fondly recalled as the 
‘Prague Spring’. 

But Moscow was apprehensive that 
the Prague Spring may spread to the 
rest of the East Bloc. In August 
that year, a massive invasion of 
Czechoslovakia by a Warsaw Pact force 
comprising not only Soviets, but also 
of elements from the Polish, East 
German, Bulgarian and Hungarian 
armies, was launched under the code 
name ‘Danube’. The force deployed by 
Moscow was larger than what the Nazi 
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Germany did when it invaded 
Czechoslovakia in 1938. 

Dubcek asked his people to put up 
only passive resistance. The free world 
saw with disgust as armed communists 
humiliated people who were culturally 
far more evolved. About 90 people were 
killed on the streets. But Brezhnev failed 
in his objective of finding enough 
collaborators to prop up a puppet in 
power. Several liberal elders were 
, arrested and deported to Siberia. But 
facing international pressure, the 
Brezhnev regime had to release them. 
For months after this, the Czechs 
continued to put up resistance. Many 
people set themselves on fire on the 
streets to attract international attention 
to their cause for freedom. The Soviets 
increased the intensity of their 
repression gradually and soon installed 
a puppet regime under Gustav Huzak. 
Censorship was tightened and the 
Czech Communist Party was purged of 
its liberal reformers. More than 40,000 
people fled the country. Brezhnev 
justified his brutalities by presenting the 
‘Brezhnev Doctrine’, which said that 
intervention in the internal affairs of 
other communist countries was 
justified if communism was in danger 
there. 

Fajlloui of hie Czech Ousts 
Yet, the ‘Prague Spring’ spirit managed 
to spread across the East Bloc. It must 
be pointed out that these momentous 
events happened under the full glare of 
the international media which was 
present in Prague when the Warsaw 
Pact Army invaded the country. In the 


case of Hungary and Poland (1956) and 
East Germany (1953), the Soviets had 
acted talcing advantage of the darkness 
which prevailed on their side of the Iron 
Curtain. In 1970, riots broke out in 
Poland. Unrest continued throughout 
the decade culminating in Solidarity, 
which was an independent trade union 
movement, in 1979. All over the region, 
people began to exchange views, albeit 
in private, about the real nature of 
communism. The East Germans pined 
for unity with the West, which in turn 
agitated their secret police, Stasi, into 
intense activity against the people. 
Dissidence became rampant and 
people began to defect from these 
countries in large numbers. Often they 
were caught in the process and 
returned to face imprisonment and even 
execution. Later in the Chapter we shall 
see how these stirrings for freedom 
reached their climax in 1989. 

A New Era Unulk 
Mikhail Gokuachev 
By the beginning of the 1980s, the 
Soviet Communist Party was afflicted 
by geriatric tendencies. In his final 
years in power, Leonid Brezhnev was 
just a pale shadow of his former self. 
He and his top colleagues were of 
an advanced age and were totally at 
sea at a time when the Soviet Union 
was bogged down by a serious 
economic crisis. The Ronald Reagan 
administration in Washington was 
determined to destroy communism 
after Brezhnev ordered the invasion of 
Afghanistan. As the USSR was faced by 
a complex set of problems, Brezhnev 
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died in October 19S2. After him Yuri 
Andropov (1982-84) and Konstantin 
Chernenko (1984-85) had brief terms, 
but both were senior citizens who died 
in office. While Andropov was a bit of a 
liberal who tried to replace old and 
ailing leaders in the party with younger 
ones, Chernenko was a Stalin revivalist 
who ignored popular resentment at the 
worsening economic conditio i mid the 
persecution of intellectuals like the 
nuclear physicist Andrei Sakharov who 
had been jailed in Siberia since 1980. 

Mikhail Gorbachev was voted to be 
the General Secretary after Chernenko’s 
death. I Ie was 54 years old and is widely 
regarded as the most dynamic and 
intellectually evolved communist leader 
ever. He based his governance on the 
twin policies of glcisnost and 
perestroika. 

Glasnost meant ‘openness’. Himself 
an outspoken champion of reform, 
Gorbachev opened up the Communist 
Party to criticism. He released 
dissidents, including the prominent 
nuclear physicist Sakharov. The law 
which banished dissidents io mental 
institutions was revoked and the 
powers of the secret police, the hated 
KGB. were curbed. He delved into the 
USSR’s Stalinist past and restored the 
honour of many of those whom Stalin 
had humiliated and murdered. The 
infamous massacre of more than 4,000 
Polish military officers in 1940 was 
admitted for the first time by a Soviet 
leader when Gorbachev not only 
acknowledged, but also apologised for 
it. He allowed the media to cover the 
conferences and congresses held by the 
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Soviet, leader. Mikhail Gorbachev and the 
U.S. President Ronald Reagan 


party. Hitherto these had been closed- 
door affairs. The Union of Soviet Film 
Makers and the Union of Writers were 
allowed to dismiss their reactionaiy 
leaders and elect whoever they chose. 
Books and films banned by previous 
'■egirnes were once again allowed into 
circulation. Religious freedom was 
given to the people after decades of 
Communist suppression of God and 
spirituality. The whole world was 
surprised when the Soviet media 
professionally reported on the 
Chernobyl nuclear accident of 1986. 
This kind of openness was till now 
unknown in any communist country 
as the media revealed die corruption 
and inefficiency which led to 
the disaster. 

Perestroika meant ‘restructuring’. 
Gorbachev had inherited a tottering 
economy. Everything was in short 
supply. He had analj, sed the problems 
afflicting the Soviet economy and 
industrial establishment and had 
identified some very deep-rooted 
problems which had to be eradicated if 
the USSR had to survive. Firstly, the 
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economy was an artificial one. 
Whenever money was needed by the 
Government, it simply printed 
currency. Consequently, there was a 
mismatch between money and 
availability of goods. Everything was in 
short supply and ordinary citizens had 
to queue up outside shops for hours 
on end to buy the most ordinary 
necessities of daily life. 

Gorbachev decided to introduce 
fiscal discipline. He tried to stimulate 
the economy by throwing open small- 
scale enterprises to private competition. 
Quality controls were introduced in the 
production process as the Soviet-built 
goods were shoddy and uncompetitive. 
Automation and computerisation was 
allowed to introduce efficiency. The 
party’s firm grip over every aspect of 
the economy was loosened and 
autonomous institutions run along 
professional lines were given the job of 
maintaining standards. The role of state 
planners was terminated and owners 
of enterprises were encouraged to keep 
in touch with market realities and 
respond according to consumers’ 
demands. 

However, inspite of his bold 
initiatives, nothing substantial was 
achieved. Gorbachev was sandwiched 
between the radicals who constantly 
criticised him for not being bold enough 
and the old guard which hated 
Gorbachev for making communism a 
more people-friendly ideology. It must 
be pointed out here that Gorbachev, 
like Dubcek earlier, had sworn to 
uphold communism. He believed that 
there is no alternative to communism 


and had once called capitalism as a 
‘pagan’ way of life. 

The rate of economic growth in 
1988 and 1989 stayed unchanged at 
the pr e-perestroika levels. But the 
national income of 1990 fell by 15 per 
cent in comparison with the previous 
year. Under Gorbachev, the USSR was 
locked in the same situation as the 
western world was in the 1930s. 
Workers produced more because their 
wages depended on output. And since 
output is always weighed in terms of 
Roubles, the factories felt encouraged 
to produce high-value goods. The 
manufacture of basic articles suffered 
and the queues outside shops 
lengthened. In 1990 it was found that 
about 25 per cent of the population 
was living in extreme poverty. 

The working classes, who were 
highly enthused during the initial 
stages of perestroika, lost their patience 
by the end of the decade. In 1989, coal 
miners all over the huge nation struck 
work protesting against the bad 
condition of the economy and the 
shortages of essential articles of routine 
consumption (soaps, tooth brushes, 
food products, etc.). This was the first 
strike in the USSR since 1917. 
Gorbachev did not suppress it. In fact, 
he bowed to their demands of 
establishing independent trade unions. 
Boris Yeltsin, the President of Russia, 
who was a radical reformist, began to 
criticise Gorbachev openly. 

The East Bloc Disintegration 
We have noted earlier how the winds of 

change brought about by the Prague 
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Spring continued to blow across 
eastern Europe through the 1970s. The 
circulation ot free ideas and 
nationalistic ideologies circulated with 
more focus through the *1980s. 

v Sittiwu i- l/ay 

In Poland, (he Solidaiity movement, led 
by Lech Walesa, intensified. Though 
Brezhnev, in the twilight of his reign, 
had sanctioned the use of military 
pressure against Poland for deviating 
from the classical communist line, he 
was too old to pursue it. Meanwhile, the 
Afghan war, where the invading 
Soviet army was being constantly 
haemorrhaged by the Mujahideens, 
shattered the myth about the 
invincibility of the Soviet army. So, wary 
of mounting domestic opinion against 
the Afghan war which was causing a 
large number of Soviet casualties, 
Brezhnev could not use his troops in 
Poland with much effectiveness. He 
allowed the Polish leader, General 
Jaruzelski to suppress Solidarity, 
which he attempted with the help of a 
declaration of martial law or the control 
of tire country by the Army. Solidarity 
was banned and thousands of its 
activists were suppressed. Once again 
communist brutalities began on people 
who resisted. In 1983, martial law 
was lifted and Solidarity leaders 
were released. 

The underlying economic problems 
of Poland however persisted. In 1988, 
the Head of State of Poland, Wojciech 
Jaruzelski cut subsidies and many 
people lost their jobs in a government- 
attempted reform programme. Food 
prices went up. Solidarity, though 


banned, rallied for another spate of 
demonstrations across the country. But 
this time Jaruzelski did not suppress 
it because Gorbachev in Moscow was 
indifferent to the internal affairs of the 
East Bloc countries. Jaruzelski was 
forced to negotiate with Solidarity 
because he needed the support of the 
opposition to deal with the economic 
crisis. In April 1989 the Polish 
Constitution was completely overhauled. 

Under the new Constitution, two 
Houses of Parliament were set up - a 
Lower House and a Senate. The 
Communists reserved 65 per cent of the 
seats of the Lower House for themselves 
while the Senate was kept wide open 
without any reservation for the 
communists.The two Houses would 
vote together to elect a President who 
in turn would choose a Prime Minister. 
Most importantly. Solidarity was 
recognised as a political party for the 
first time. 

In June 1989, Poland had free 
elections for the first time in which the 
Solidarity won 92 of the 100 Senate 
seats and 160 of the 161 open seats in 
the Lower House. But Jaruzelski 
managed to became the President by 
virtue of the reserved seats held by the 
communists But as the public mood 
was against communism, he named 
Tadeusz Mazowiecki the first non¬ 
communist Prime Minister in an east 
European country. 

The 1989 Constitution was also 
changed in December 1990 to remove 
the guarantees for the communists. By 
then communism had collapsed 
throughout the East Bloc and 
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•Jr.i uzelski had no excuse to continue 
in power. Thus, Walesa was elected 
President and Poland, for the first time 
since 1939, became free. 

iKmgai)' ^ Kcveng* Ka J 
Janos Kadar, who ruled Hungaiy at 
the behest of Moscow faced a crisis 
within the communist party in 1986. 

he country at that time was going 
ihrough a deep economic crisis and he 
ran out of ideas on how to mitigate the 
people’s suffering. The industries of the 
country were running with obsolete 
machinery forced on the country by the 
Soviets. One section of the party 
wanted hirn to decentralise, which he 
did by setting up company councils 
with rights to elect managers. But, 
another section, confident that Moscow 
would back them, pressured Kadar to 
keep the Stalinist system of control 
intact. But they misread the situation. 
Oorbachev was not Stalin. 

In May 1988, there was a shakeup 
m tire party when Kadar and eight of 
his supporters were voted out of the 
Politburo enabling the progressive 
headers to get control. Meanwhile, two 
large opposition parties - the Liberal 
\Iliance of Free Democrats and the 
Democratic Forum - were formed. The 
progressive communists got into 
negotiations with them and decided to 
hold free elections. The communists 
''t.o changed the name of their party to 
the Hungarian Socialist Party . But the 
people had enough of them. Thus, the 
Democratic Forum, led by Jozsef Antall, 
won the election and Hungary was rid 
' if communism forever. 


Wr unjlT^ atloit ui 

In an earlier Chapter we have read 
about the Yalta Conference of February 
1945 which carried the idea of two 
distinct Germanies. In August 1944, 
the western powers created the Federal 
Republic of Germany, popularly known 
as West Germany, as a free and 
democratic nation. Elections were held 
and Konrad Adenauer became 
Chancellor. Stalin did the identical thing 
in October 1949 by setting up the 
German Democratic Republic, or East 
Germany, in October 1949. Thus, the 
partition of Germany was the result of 
external factors. The Germans 
themselves desired unity and the Allied 
powers supported this idea for 
the next 40 years. All those who 
managed to escape from the East were 
welcomed in the West. The East German 
communist regime was one of the most 
draconian in nature. Its leaders were 
corrupt and terrorised the people 
through a secret police called Stassi, 
which kept a close watch on every 
citizen. Though the country’s economy 
was one of the strongest in the East 
Bloc, yet always backward in relation 
to West Germany. 

So, it was not surprising that the 
regime in East Berlin under Erich 
Honecker should be most resistant to 
the winds of political and economic 
reform that was sweeping the East Bloc 
since 1985. But events proved too fast 
for him. 

Tragically for Honecker, it was the 
vSoviet President, Mikhail Gorbachev, 
who set off the time bomb for East 
Germany. In June 1989, Gorbachev 
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laced a desperate economic situation in 
his owi) c ountry, to save which he began 
to persuade the USSR’s former enemies 
tor aid and investment.. He went to 
Beijing and sought Chinese support. In 
the same month, he went on a visit to 
West Germany, whose Chancellor, 
Helmut Kohl, was a supporter of the 
cause of German reunification. In return 
for economic aid. Kohl got Gorbachev 
to agree to German unity. When this 
was announced, the people in both 
Germanies were ecstatic. Thousands 
ot East Germans began to move to 
the West. Poland, Hungary and 
Czechoslovakia began to help them by 
giving visas. The Protestant Church of 
East Germany began an active 
campaign to end the communist 
regime. A wave of demonstrations 
swept the country. 

Honecker wanted his security forces 
to massacre the demonstrators. But the 
Communist Party prevented this. They 
removed Honecker from power and 
made a liberal, Egon Krenz, the next 
chief. Krenz decided to open up the 
Berlin Wall in November 1989 and 
announced free elections. When it was 
clear that Moscow would not prevent 
the German reunification, the political 
parties of West Germany moved to the 
East and stimulated the people to 
demand immediate and not gradual 
unity. Germany was formally reunited 
at midnight of 3 October 1990. Thus, 
the last chapter of the World War II, 
which was not completely over from the 
perspective of the ordinary Germans, 
was finally closed. The German 
reunification also marked the beginning 


of the end of the Cold War. The veiy faei 
that the USSR and the USA jointly 
supported this, sent out the signal that 
the Cold War was in its dying months. 
Czechoslovakia 

We have noted how brutal suppression 
did not break the will of the Czech 
people who continued to protest against 
authoritarian communist regimes 
throughout the 1970s. In spite of the 
political tensions, the Czech economy 
was the strongest in the region. But, by 
the 1980s. the policy of the puppet 
government to make Czechoslovakia a 
backyard of the USSR began to spell 
disaster. Guztaf Huzak, in power since 
1969, could do nothing to resolve the 
economic problems of the country. He 
resigned in 1987, but his successor 
Milos Jakes, was equally incompetent. 
The people of Czechoslovakia revived the 
spirit of 1968 under the famous 
playwright Vaclav Havel. Havel formed 
a party called Czech Charter 77. It 
began the Velvet Revolution which 
mobilised huge mass support. They 
brought back Alexander Dubcek from 
political wilderness to which he had 
been banished by the communists and 
made him address a political rally in 
November 1989. A series of strikes 
broke out. The communist regime did 
not have the support of Moscow this 
time and soon broke up. Jakes resigned 
and Havel was elected President on 
29 December 1989. 

End of Extreme Communist Tyranny 
in Rumania 

Nicolae Ceausescu, the Communist 
strongman who ruled since 1965, is 
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believed to have been an even more 
brutal dictator than East Germany’s 
Honecker. Like Honecker’s secret police, 
ihe Stassi, he had something as 
draconian as the Securitate. 

In 1989 it was thought that 
Rumania’s brutal regime would 
somehow resist the winds of change. Till 
November it looked as if that theory 
would hold. But suddenly, the people’s 
pent-up anger exploded. In Timisoara, 
a peacelul demonstration held on 17th 
December to protest the harassment of 
a priest by the Securitate. was fired upon 
by the Amiy in which many people were 
killed. This caused outrage throughout 
,the country. Ceausescu and his wife 
were br anded as ‘murderers’. On the day 
of Christmas in 1989, huge crowds 
stormed into his palace, dragged them 
out before a tribunal, and after a short 
I rial, shot them. 

Rumania witnessed a truly mass 
revolution. The people had been so 
brutalised and suppressed by Ceausescu 
that they could not organise themselves 
under such banners as Solidarity in 
Poland or Charier 77. The people had no 
experience in democracy. The 
communists took advantage of this and 
returned under a new name called 
National Salvation Front. Ion Iliescu, 
a former minister of Ceausescu, 
was named President. But, ultimately in 
1996, a Christian Democrat, Emil 
Constantinescu won the elections and 
formed the first non-communist coalition. 

• 1 ' ’ r n«.v .insitinn 

Todor Zhivkov, who had been in power 
in Bulgaria since 1954, was a hardliner 


who did not care to carry out reforms 
even though Bulgaria’s economy was 
in shambles by the 1980s. Mikhail 
Gorbachev urged him on many 
occasions to take heed of the changes 
taking place in the rest of the East Bloc 
and take steps to rescue the country’s 
economy. But he stubbornly resisted. 
His own party got impatient with him 
because its leaders feared the same fate 
awaiting them as it had been their 
colleagues in the neighbouring 
countries. Tlius, in December 1989, 
the Politburo of the Bulgarian 
Communist Party voted him out and 
renamed the party as the Bulgarian 
Socialist Party. 

1 of Communism in Albania 

Albania had been a communist 
republic since 1945. The USSR had 
nothing to do with it as the communists 
of the country staged a successful 
uprising on their own. This tiny 
European country was practically cut 
off from the rest of the Europe and 
remained quite backward for the first 
40 years of its existence under Enver 
Hoxha, a dictator who admired Stalin’s 
system. His successor Ramiz Alia was 
quite incompetent in solving the 
country’s problems. Albanians, like the 
Rumanians, had little experience in 
staging an uprising when the rest of the 
East Bloc were witnessing momentous 
changes. In 1991, thousands of young 
Albanians began fleeing the country 
and entered Italy. The communist 
regime came under serious international 
criticism. Consequently, in 1992, free 
elections were allowed for the first time 
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and Sali Berisla was elected as the 
country's lirst non-communist leader. 
Causes of the Failure of Communism 
in Eastern Europe 

Let us now run through the chief 
reasons why communism collapsed, 
and that too within a .short period of 
44 years in eastern Europe. 

Firstly, the countries which 
constituted the East Bloc were all 
independent, culturally advanced and 
their people were used to freedom in 
every sphere of life for generations. They 
did not take to communism naturally. 
They were occupied by the Germans 
during the World War II. The Soviet 
Army drove out the Nazis but did not 
emulate the Allied example of restoring 
these countries to the free will of their 
citizens. Communism was thrust on 
them by Stalin in a brutal manner. 

Secondly, the people suffered much 
agony under communist tyranny. 
Moderate socialists and democrats were 
mercilessly killed. Hungarians were 
shocked to see their leaders like Laszlo 
Rajk and Janos Kadar hanged for 
defying Stalin in 1949. Similarly, the 
Bulgarian prime minister, Traichko 
Koslov was arrested and shot dead in 
1949. In Czechoslovakia in 1952, Stalin 
ordered the elimination of the Czech 
Communist Party General Secretary, 
Rudolf Slansky, and 10 other cabinet 
ministers. Gradually, the people of 
these countries realised that their 
leaders were inconsequential and were 
there only because Moscow wished it. 

Thirdly, the economies of these 
countries were made appendages to 


that of the USSR. Obsolete technology 
filled up their factories. The products, 
of such a system could not compete in 
the world. All around them, the Czechs, 
Hungarians, Poles and East Germans 
saw their western counterparts enjoy 
higher standards of life. As the 1970s 
and 1980s progressed, their economies 
starte i collapsing. Unemployment 
among vouth, which is recognised 
as .he i - important reason behind 
eryrev >n, was creating an angry 

atiorr. They staged their uprisings 
knuvving tha they had nothing to 
lose. Widesp. -ad unemployment 
thus preceded tie East Bloc uprisings 
in 1989. 

Fourthh the personality of 
Gorbachev definitely a factor. 
When he came to power, Gorbachev 
inherited the burden of the Afghan 
campaign which his predecessors had 
foolishly prolonged. Thousands of 
young Soviet soldiers were returning 
home in coffins. T) s was creating 
resentment among he people. So, 
when Soviet-style t mmunism was 
under threat in the East Bloc, 
Gorbachev simply locked the other 
way. The people approved of this 
because they did not want another 
round of fighting. Hardliners in the 
communist party however resented 
this policy and began planning 
Gorbachev’s downfall. 

Fifthly, the people of the East Bloc 
countries found communism as 
obnoxious. The communist lifestyle 
which did not accommodate religiosity, 
was against their nature. In the 1970s, 
they began to defy their rulers and 
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forced open the churches that had been 
closed during the Stalin years. Young 
Catholics began to take to priesthood 
in large numbers. In the 1980s. their 
spiritual quest brought them into 
contact with other religions. Hindu 
orders like the International Society for 
Krishna Consciousness (ISKCON) and 
Ananda Marg became very popular in 
a number of East Bloc countries. 
Consciousness about the sell'gives any 
man the strength to combat evil. 
Communism had no chance against the 
will of the people who had rediscovered 
themselves through religion. 

Lastly, the US President. Ronald 
Reagan, who won two consecutive 
terms in office from 1981 onwards was 
determined to finish communism. He 
launched an economic war against the 
USSR and the East Bloc which made 
goods produced in the communist 
world unable to withstand competition. 
The western European powers 
fully cooperated with the US in this. 
Reagan also roped in the support of 
Pope John Paul II, a Pole, who 
encouraged the people to take to 
religion and spirituality. 

Tuf. Tchm or r uf USSR 

And finally, communism collapsed in 
breathtaking speed in the world’s lust 
communist country, the USSR. The 
freedom-loving people across the world 
saw this happening without, much 
bloodshed. 

Reasons for the Fall <•>< the P'-wp 
Political 

Firstly, Gorbachev introduced far - 
reaching reforms which reduced 


the Soviet Communist Party’s 
predominance and guarantees. He 
began this process in January 1987 by 
taking the first steps to introduce 
democracy within the Communist 
Party. During 1988 many far-reaching 
changes were carried out. The old 
Suprt me Soviet (Parliament) which had 
1.450 members, was replaced by a 
Congress of People’s Deputies with 
2,250 members. Its main function was 
to elect a new Supreme Soviet which 
would have just 450 representatives. 
Tiie chairman of the Supreme Soviet 
was to be the Head of State. In December 
1989, it was further decided to do 
away with the guarantees of the 
Communist Party. 

Secondly, the youth of the USSR 
wanted the reforms to be implemented 
quickly. Their popular leader. President 
Boris Yeltsin, was more radical than 
Gorbachev. Yeltsin incited the Russian 
people to demand a market-oriented, 
western-style democracy. Gorbachev, 
though not against the idea, wanted 
things to go on smoothly. He was 
advised in this by Yuegor Ligachev. This 
caused a dangerous split in the party. 

Thirdly, the Radicals were 
frustrated by their failures in the 
elections to garner enough seats in 
the Congress of People’s Deputies 
which was held in May 1989. Yeltsin 
himself could not get. elected. 
He ventilated his angst in the 
streets. Large protest demonstrations 
were held. Ironically, Yeltsin took 
advantage of the glasnost, only to 
turn it against Gorbachev. 
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Fourthly, the Republics within the 
USSR - Georgia, Lithuania, Uzbekistan 
and others — were getting restive. Most 
of these were once proud, independent 
nations — the Baltic States of Latvia, 
Estonia, Lithuania and Ukraine for 
example had strong underground, pro¬ 
independence movements for decades. 
As the East Bloc countries rapidly freed 
themselves from communist 
stranglehold, the Ukrainians, Latvians 
and others began to put pressure on 
Moscow for separation from the USSR, 
which, incidentally, was theoretically 
permissible. Yeltsin led the movement 
for a free Russia, which hit at the very 
root of the concept of the USSR as a 
single political entity. 

Fifthly, the Soviet reverses in 
Afghanistan shattered the myth about 
the invincibility of the USSR. The people 
were inspired by the bravery of the 
Afghan Mujahideens. They realised that 
once challenged, the communist system 
tends to collapse. The Soviet people’s 
conviction was strengthened by what 
they saw in the East Bloc in 1989. 

Economic 

First, the economic reforms of 
Gorbachev opened a fresh set of 
problems for the USSR. The rate of 
economic growth did not increase. In 

1990, the national income fell 
drastically and this continued well into 

1991. Some economists feel that the 
economic condition of the USSR on the 
eve of its fall in 1990 was exactly the 
same as that of the US in the years of 
the Great Depression (1930s). 

Secondly, the Law on State 
Enterprises, which Gorbachev passed 


making wages directly proportional to 
output, proved counter-productive. 
Since output was measured in terms 
of Roubles, factory workers began to 
devote their capacities to producing 
luxury goods instead of the everyday 
necessities. This fetched them high 
wages, but with those wages they had 
nothing to buy. Almost everything 
became scarce. Long queues were 
formed outside shops selling food and 
other necessities. 

Thirdly, large-scale strikes began to 
be organised all over the republics. 
People were openly asking when their 
living standards would improve. Such 
things were unheard of in communist 
countries. It was clear that events had 
overtaken the party. 

Fourthly, the pressure of keeping up 
an arms race with the United States was 
too much to deal with, for the USSR. It 
simply did not have the funds to invest 
in new research in weaponry. The militaiy 
industrial complex of Ukraine and Russia 
were stricken by obsolescence and to 
keep these up, precious funds had to be 
diverted for defence purposes. 

Fifthly, the USSR lost its hinterland, 
the eastern Europe, in 1989. 
Preferential trade agreements with these 
countries gave the USSR a huge 
advantage which no longer existed after 
the independence of the East Bloc. In 
addition, friendly countries like India, 
which formerly gave the USSR vast 
privileges that helped the latter reap 
huge Dollar earnings (the Soviets 
bought Indian tea with rupees but sold 
them for Dollars in lucrative markets) 
began reforming their own economies 
from the early 1990s. 
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The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics before its break-up in 1991 


An Attempted Coup in August 1991 

We have seen how Gorbachev was 
caught in the cross-fire of demands set 
by the Radicals led by Yeltsin on one 
side and the Conservatives under 
Ligachev on the other. By July 1990, 
many of the Soviet Republics started 
demanding independence. Massive 
demonstrations were organised in 
Latvia and Lithuania. Georgia 
unilaterally declared its independence. 
Gorbachev was against using the Army 
to suppress these uprisings. He had a 
meeting with the leaders of the 15 
Soviet Republics to persuaded them to 
form a voluntary union which would 
allow each of them much more 


autonomy. They agreed to sign a treaty 
on 20 August 1991. 

Vice-President Gennady Yanayev 
planned a coup to prevent this. On 18th 
August while Gorbachev was on a 
holiday in Crimea, they asked him to 
resign at gun point. Since Gorbachev 
refused the plotters of the coup decided 
to keep him a prisoner while tanks and 
soldiers were sent into Moscow. Pebple 
were told that Gorbachev Was ill and 
that a new committee was in charge. 
They declared a state of Emergency, 
prohibited demonstrations and tried 
to intimidate the people with soldiers 
and tanks. 

However, the coup leaders under¬ 
estimated the power of the people. 
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Besides, their operation was hastily 
planned as they wanted to avoid the 
signing of the treaty with the Republics 
scheduled on 20th August at any cost. 
They did not think of arresting Yeltsin. 
This allowed the Russian President to 
rush to the White House, Parliament 
building in Moscow, and collect a huge 
crowd around him. He walked through 
the streets and climbed on to a tank in 
defiance of the coup leaders. The 
soldiers dared not fire at him. Yeltsin 
became the symbol of resistance. The 
soldiers also refused to obey the orders 
to fire on innocent people. 

For a couple of days there was total 
confusion. Hardline communists were 
initially Overjoyed. Soviet diplomatic 
missions all over the world hastily 
removed Gorbachev’s photographs and 
destroyed copies of books and 
pamphlets on glasnost and perestroika. 
Pictures of Lenin and Stalin suddenly 
reappeared in the government buildings. 
Commenting on this episode a Leading 
English Daily in India issued an editorial 
under the caption ‘Dance of Fossils’ 


On 21st August, the coup leaders 
gave up. It was impossible to take 
control of the situation when millions 
of people surrounded their tanks, and 
that too peacefully. They surrendered 
to Yeltsin who promptly had them 
arrested. Four of the top coup leaders 
were later sentenced to death, but 
before the confirmation of their 
sentences came, the USSR collapsed. 
Gorbachev returned to Moscow. 

The coup was the proverbial last 
straw to break the camel’s back. The 
Soviet Communist Party was 
thoroughly disgraced. Gorbachev 
resigned as its General Secretary and 
Yeltsin banned it in the Russian 
Federation. Relations between 
Gorbachev and Yeltsin turned sour 
further. Yeltsin declared independence 
for Russia and encouraged the others 
to follow suit. On 1 December 1991, 
Ukraine declared itself free. After 
this it became clear that the 
demise of the USSR was complete. 
Gorbachev resigned on the day of 
Christmas in, 1991. 


EXERCISE 

1. Account for Nikita Khrushchev’s rise to power. In what way did he try 
to improve the economy and living conditions in the USSR? 

2. What were the grounds on which differences appeared between the 
USSR and China? What were its effects? 

3. Estimate the reforms of Mikhail Gorbachev. Why did the Russian 
economy went downhill despite his various reforms? 

4. Describe the circumstances leading to the reunification of Germany 
in 1989. 
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5. Discuss the causes of the failure of communism in Eastern Europe. 
How did it contribute to the collapse of the USSR? 

6. Write Short notes on the following: 

(i) Anti communist movement in Hungary and Poland 

(ii) Fall of Khrushchev 

(iii) Soviet intervention in Czechoslovakia 

(iv) Glasnost and Perestroika 

(v) The attempted coup in August 1991 

Project Work 

• Collect more information about the faU of communism in the various 

countries of the world and organise a group discussion on its various 
implications. 
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>lity and Economy in the 
Contemporary World 
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The 20th century was a paradox in the 
history of mankind. It was a period of 
unprecedented prosperity for a few, but 
grinding poverty for the majority. 
Slumps and depressions marked the 
economic history of the century, but in 
spite of this the rich got richer and the 
poor, poorer. The beginning of the 
century saw the political domination of 
the big imperial powers of Europe. But 
within 50 years, the Empires had 
vanished and the world came to be 
divided between the two superpowers 
whose power rested not in the 
acquisition of colonies but in their 
control over nuclear weapons and the 
leverage they enjoyed in the economies 
of the free nations. The United States of 
America, a relatively ‘young’ country 
with .less than 250 years of history 
behind it, emerged as the single biggest 
economic power after the World War I. 
After the World War II, it stood as the 


mightiest political and economic power 
in the western world. Then after the 
Cold War it stood along as the world’s 
only superpower with tremendous 
influence over the decision, making 
processes of many nations. 

Tin World F< o.nouty since 1900 

‘Globalisation’ as a phenomenon 
flourished in the world at the turn of 
the 19th century. A few, highly 
industrialised countries which included 
the USA, Britain, Germany and France 
provided most of the world’s 
manufactured goods while the rest of 
the world - Asia, Africa and Latin 
America - contributed the raw 
materials. The world was carved out 
into their respective zones of influence. 
For the US it was Latin America, in 
much the same way as Asia and Africa 
were to Britain and France. The 
colonising powers determined which 
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crops should be grown where. The 
British made sure that Uganda and 
Sudan grow cotton for its textile 
industry while the Portuguese did the 
same in Mozambique and so on. The 
native growers had no say in 
determining the prices which 
necessarily had to suit the interests of 
the buyer. 

The emergence of the US turned the 
scales of the world’s economy in its 
favour. By 1900, this country produced 
twice the amount of coal, iron and 
steel than Britain. By the time the World 
War II began, the income levels in 
America were twice that of Britain and 
seven times that of the USSR. After 
the World War II, America left all the 
leading economies of the ‘Old World’ 
way behind. 

Movement towards Free Trade 
The World War I disrupted the normal 
flow of goods and commodities in the 
world. Many countries which used to 
import directly from Europe their 
requirements were forced to find a new 
supplier in America because the 
movement of merchant vessels was 
disrupted for fear of German 
submarines. After the World War I, a 
severe capital crunch in Britain 
and France and the devastation 
oi Germany also ensured America’s 
predominance as a world supplier. It 
was no secret that if any country gained 
most from the War then, it was the US. 

Europe’s victorious powers had 
borrowed heavily from America to 
finance their war efforts. The interest 
burden on these loans crippled the rate 


of their recoveiy to pre-War levels. The 
Americans used that money to invest 
heavily in Germany’s recovery during 
the 1920s. The resultant linkage 
between the European and American 
economies had a devastating impact 
worldwide when the Great Depression 
occured. At the height of the Great 
Depression, there were 25 million 
unemployed people in America and 
more than 50 million in Europe, Africa 
and Asia. 

America entered the World War II 
quite late. During the first two years of 
the War, American companies registered 
huge profits by selling food, essential 
commodities and defence equipments 
to Britain. Then, after America entered 
the War, its economy expanded several 
folds. There was a ‘boom’ in every sense 
of the term. In the aftermath of the War, 
the economies of Europe lay shattered. 
America by then was so surplus in cash 
that it used that surplus to increase its 
political influence in Europe through 
the Marshall Plan. They did this out of 
the realisation that a reconstructed and 
revived Europe would be a great market 
for their products. It would also save 
western Europe from coming under the 
communist influence. 

American encouragement led the 
western European nations to take the 
first steps towards economic unity. 
Under the Marshall Plan, the 
Organisation of European Economic 
Cooperation was set up. This body 
sowed the seeds of common planning 
and cooperation among the western 
European countries and discouraged 
them from taking recourse to economic 
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nationalism. The simultaneous 
experience with NATO also gave the 
western European countries a new 
experience in the sense that they learnt 
to work with each other and discovered 
that peace pays more dividends 
than war. So, let us first examine how 
the road was taken to European 
economic unity. 

European Economic Community 

It was Robert Schuman (1886-1963), 
the foreign minister of France, who first 
proposed a sectoral unity for European 
economy. He convinced the other 
European countries that steel and coal 
production in their countries should be 
organised on an integrated, cooperative 
basis. In 1951, this led to France, the 
newly created West Germany, Italy and 
the ‘Benelux’ countries (Belgium, 
Holland and Luxemburg) to organise 
the European Coal and Steel 
Community. Its activity was limited to 
a single sector of industrial activity, but 
its success affected all other industries. 
Due to the feeling of cooperation, coal 
production rose by 23 per cent in 1955 
and iron and steel production by 
almost 150 per cent. Its success 
helped the governments of these 
countries to transplant this experiment 
on to other sectors. 

In 1957, through the Treaty of 
Rome, the six members of the European 
Coal and Steel Community agreed to 
form a new organisation called the 
European Economic Community 
(EEC). This came to be known as the 
Common Market. It promoted the 
concept of free flow of capital and 


labour, worked towards elimination of 
customs duties on each other’s goods 
and commodities and acheived a 
balance between wage and social 
benefits. The chief institutions of the 
EEC were a Council of Foreign Ministers 
and a High Commission composed of 
technological experts (technocrats). 

By 1968, all tariff boundaries 
between the six original members of the 
Common Market had been removed. 
Trade and labour migration among the 
members grew steadily. Gradually, 
other countries began to emulate this 
example. Britain, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Austria and 
Portugal formed the European Free 
Trade Area (EFTA). Britain initially 
turned down requests from the EEC to 
join them, but in 1961 warmed up 
towards it. Though France was not 
inclined towards Britain becoming a 
member, yet in 1973, Britain, along 
with Ireland and Denmark, became 
its members. 

Next, the EEC began discussions on 
further integration which included a 
common currency for Europe. This 
caused a lot of disagreements initially 
as some of the European countries, like 
Britain, Norway and Sweden felt that 
the strength of their own economies 
would be diluted. Finally, in 1988, a 
broad agreement was reached in favour 
of turning Europe into a Free Trade 
Zone where all the remaining trade 
barriers would be dismantled by 1992. 
In 1991, the Treaty of Maastricht, made 
a series of specific recommendations 
that led to the formation of a strong 
central bank and an unified currency. 
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The Treaty took another seven years to 
be ratified by the Parliament of each of 
the member countries. Finally, in 2000, 
Europe had a common currency in the 
Euro. As of now only Britain holds on 
to its own currency. 

The European Union (EU), the 
successor of the EEC, is the world’s first 
experiment of nations working in close 
collaboration to achieve economic 
progress. It was the first trade bloc 
wherein member states treated each 
other alike, removed all trade barriers 
amongst themselves and drew strength 
'from each other’s resources. This 
experiment has been emulated with 
varying degrees of success all over the 
world. It led to countries ally themselves 
according to geographical contiguity 
and common economic interests like the 
North America Free Trade Association, 
Gulf Coordination Council, Association 
of South East Asian Nations, etc. Sadly, 
South Asia, home to nearly two-fifth of 
mankind, comprising India, Pakistan, 
Bangladesh, Sri Lanka, Nepal, Bhutan 
and Maldives, has not been able to 
implement the goals of the South Asian 
Association for Regional Cooperation 
(SAARC). Though SAARC has been in 
existence for over two decades, it has 
not yet realised the dream of its 
founders to integrate the region into a 
common market. Pakistan’s hostility 
towards India is acknowledged as 
the single biggest stumbling block in 
this direction. 

■'.aft World Trade Organisation 

After the World War II, the major 
economic powers of the world 


negotiated a set of rules for reducing 
and limiting trade barriers and settling 
trade disputes. These rules were called 
the General Agreement on Trade and 
Tariffs (GATT). The headquarters to 
oversee the administration of the 
GATT were established in Geneva in 
Switzerland. Rounds of multilateral 
trade negotiations under the GATT were 
carried out periodically. The eighth 
round, which began in Punta del Este 
in Uruguay, in 1986, was the most 
significant. It was called the" Uruguay 
Round. It lasted till 15 December 1993 
and involved 117 countries. The trade 
liberalisation agreement, which was 
eventually signed, is till date the most 
wide-ranging and involves minute 
details aimed at addressing all the 
concerns of the world community. 

During the Uruguay Round many 
disputes arose between the world’s 
biggest trading countries and the newly 
freed nations, thus pitching the ‘North’ 
(developed world) against the ‘South’ 
(developing countries). Some of the 
key issues that came up for extensive 
debate are - 

• Subsidies: Does a government 
have the right to subsidise the 
production or manufacture of a 
certain product or commodity, 
thereby making a certain country’s 
product cheaper than another whose 
government does not subsidise it? 
This was not an issue only for 
the poor countries who needed 
subsidies to help their industries 
come up, but also the rich ones. For 
instance, the agriculture sector of 
Europe enjoys huge subsidies from 
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their governments. But America 
objected to this, saying unless 
the European governments 
reduced their subsidies, American 
agricultural products would not be 
competitive in the world market. This 
particular debate almost caused the 
GATT process to collapse. But, 
finally, a balance was struck. Poor 
countries were allowed to continue 
with their subsidies up to a certain 
level. However, governments still 
continue to give subsidies beyond 
this level in a hidden form. 
Patents: Is it ethical for 
manufacturers of certain products 
in developed countries to demand 
monopoly over their products 
because the original registration of 
the invention took place there ? This 
debate shook the very foundations 
of the global free trade regime 
because a group of multinational 
companies demanded that trade in 
patented goods should not be carried 
but by national companies which 
have copied the manufacturing 
processes of patented products. This 
is a highly sensitive issue because 
many drugs and medicines are 
produced and sold cheaply in 
the developing countries by 
companies which have copied the 
manufacturing processes of these 
patented products. If the developed 
countries get a monopoly over them, 
then these life saving drugs would 
become too expensive for consumers 
in the developing world to buy. 
Qjoms. Many poor countries 
depend on quotas, particularly in 


the area of textiles, to earn foreign 
exchange. Under the Multi-Fibre 
Agreement (MFA), rich countries 
allocate specific quotas to poor 
countries assuring them of a 
minimum of Imports each year. This 
helps the poor countries a lot. But 
the manufacturers of these same 
products in the rich countries argue 
that this quota system defeats the 
purpose of free trade. Finally, after 
bitter debate, it was decided that the 
MFA would continue till 2005. 
Dispute Settlement.: Free traefr 
invariably leads to the need for a 
referee. Previously, disputes went 
for costly and time-consuming 
litigation in courts. The Uruguay 
Round set up a transparent dispute 
settlement body within the World 
Trade Organisation where any 
country aggrieved over the trade 
policy of another that leads to the 
restriction of its products there, may 
seek speedy redress. 

Non-tariff ' Barriers: Many issues 
like environment and labour also 
came up for dispute during the 
GATT process. It was argued by 
several governments from the 
’North’ that labour in the ‘South’ is 
paid only a fraction of the wages that 
is enjoyed by the labour in the 
‘North’. This pushes up production 
costs in the ‘North’ and makes many 
of its products ui competitive in the 
market. Therefore, they pleaded for 
parity in labour standards. The 
poor countries resisted this as their 
domestic economics were not in a 
position to meet these demands. 
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Secondly, some ‘Northern’ govern¬ 
ments pointed out that the 
manufacturing processes in 
the South’ are relatively 
unsophisticated and often cause 
environmental degradation. Thus, 
they argued that products made 
through environmentally ‘unsafe’ 
systems should be banned. The 
‘South’ argued that the ‘North’ was 
using environmental concerns to 
protect its industries. Though the 
Uruguay Round refused to 
consider this aspect, the debate is 
still raging. 

Mast Favoured Nation status : In 
the Uruguay Rouna it was decided 

that all the member states of the 

WTO would accord to each other 

MFN or the Most Favoured Nation 

status. They should not 

discriminate against each other. 

However, a problem arose when it 

was seen that many of the member 

states are already members of large 

or small regional trade blocs like the 

EEC. NAFTA, GCC, ASEAN, etc. 

Under these agreements they are 

already committed to giving their 

neighbours preferential trading 

rights. This paradox continues to 

cause disputes within the WTO. 

The name for GATT was later 

changed to WTO, or World Trade 

Organisation, and it officially began 

its career on 1 January 1995. It 

administers trade agreements and 

treaties, examines the trade policies of 

members, keeps track of the various 

trade measures and statistics and 

settles trade disputes. 


Industrialisation and the North- 
South Divide 

During the 1950s, the term ‘Third 
World’ began to be used widely to 
describe countries which were neither 
part of the highly industrialised 
West, nor the rapidly industrialising 
Communist Bloc. These were the newly 
independent countries, which were 
formerly isolated from the global 
economic currents. By 1970, the Third 
World consisted of most of Africa, Asia 
and Latin America. 

More than 70 per cent of the world’s 
population lives in the Third World. But 
people here consume less than 30 per 
cent of the world’s food. The United 
States, which is home to less than 10 
per cent of the world’s population, alone 
consumes 40 per cent of the global 
agricultural production. Since the 
1970s, world leaders have been 
attempting to address the problems of 
this part of the world. In 1980, the 
former Chancellor of West Germany, 
Willi Brandt and former Prime Minister 
of Britain, Edward Heath, produced the 
Brandt Report which discussed in detail 
the problem of the rich-poor divide. It 
discarded the old First-Second-Third 
World concept and divided the world 
into two parts. The ‘North’ comprising 
the developed industrial nations of 
North America, Europe, the former the 
USSR, Japan, Australia and New 
Zealand, and, the ‘South’ made up of 
the Third World countries. 

This Report confirmed what people 
had been saying for a long time. The 
North was getting richer and the South 
poorer. In 1989-90, the Gross National 
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Product of the North was found to be 
24 times more than that of the South. 

Many countries in the South 
continue to be exploited by their former 
colonial rulers in the form of neo¬ 
colonialism. The African countries 
particularly are victims of this. They are 
still dependent on the one-product 
economies started by the former 
imperial powers. For instance. Ghana 
still relies on cocoa and Zambia on 
copper. The money they earn from 
exporting these resources helps them 
buy other essential products and 
commodities. A fall in the world price 
of their main product thus spells 
disaster on their domestic economies. 

While the exports of Southern 
nations fluctuate depending on various 
factors the prices of the manufactured 
products of the North are always on the 
increase. This places the South in 
perpetual indebtedness as they are 
compelled to borrow money from the 
North to buy Northern products. The 
South also has to pay interest on these 
loans. The World Bank estimates that 
the total loan burden of the South now 
aggregates to about $ 900 billion. Some 
countries are forced to borrow just to 
pay the interest on the original loan. 

Particular Problems of the South 
The Southern world is bogged down by 
several problems. The biggest one is the 
fast rate at which their population is 
growing. This means that there are more 
hungry mouths to feed every year. In 
contrast, the population growth in the 
North is either negligible or negative. 
Many Southern countries are suffering 


from endless conflicts which have 
hampered their economic development. 
Money which should have been utilised 
for human development is thus frittered 
away on military hardware. Some of the 
worst conflicts were seen in Ethiopia, 
Eritrea, Nicaragua, Guatemala, 
Lebanon, Congo, Sudan, Liberia, etc. 
Many Southern countries are also 
exposed to the vagaries of the weather. 
Drought and floods regularly delivers 
devastating blows to their economies. 

Industrialisation and the South 

The South presents a varied picture. 
Some of the countries in this bloc are 
fortunate to have huge oil reserves. The 
huge income from oil sales have 
resulted in improvement of their per 
capital GNP. Some countries like 
South Korea, Taiwan, Malaysia, 
Indonesia, Singapore, etc. have 
industrialised rapidly in the 1960s and 
1970s and radically improved the living 
conditions of their people. 

The GNPs of the ‘tiger’ economies of 
South East Asia compare favourably 
with those of many European 
countries. They have attracted huge 
investments from the North. Some 
Northern countries have even shifted 
their entire production capacities to 
these countries. 

Effect of Industrialisation on the 
Environment 

The obsession of countries, both in 
the North as well as the South, towards 
industrialisation led to the discovery of 
new technologies to maximise 
production. Creation of wealth and 
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profits are the main interests of the 
industry. In the process, the 
environment, which is the sum total of 
all our concerns towards the nature, is 
getting degraded. The earth’s resources 
are being exploited but there is hardly 
a thought spared as to where and how 
the replacement can be found. 

Thus. industrialisation is 
exhausting the world’s resources, 
causing pollution through the emission 
of unsafe gases and chemicals, and 
finally, damaging ecosystems. Fossil 
fuels .like coal, oil and natural gas 
cannot be replaced once they are 
exhausted. There has been no credible 
estimate as to how much longer the 
world’s oil reserves would last. Even so, 
the rate of oil production is growing 
every year. Some experts fear that the 
world’s oil reserves would begin to dry 
up by the first half of the 2 1st century. 
Unless alternative sources of power are 
found, the situation will become quite 
difficult to manage. 

It is feared that the world’s reserves 
of tin, lead, copper, zinc and mercury 
are on their way to depletion. This 
will have a disastrous impact on 
the economy of many Southern 
nations who depend on the exports of 
these commodities. 

A major factor behind the rapid 
exploitation of the world's resources 
has been the emulation of the Northern 
model of economic growth by the 
South. The consumption pattern of the 
world’s tiny but. rich population are 
now setting the standards for the 
majority. The effect of this is scary 
because once living standards improve 


in the South, there may not be enough 
natural resources to sustain this 
growth. This concern led to the 
organisation of the world’s biggest ever 
conference, aptly called, the ‘Earth 
Summit’ held in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 
in June 1992. One of the outcomes of 
this conference was the adoption of the 
concept of ‘Sustainable Development’ 
which proposes that each country 
select a growth path which is 
based on equitable distribution of 
wealth and rational exploitation of 
natural resources. 

However, ‘sustainable development’ 
can never be a reality unless human 
beings discipline themselves and decide 
to adopt the principle of ‘sustainable 
consumption’. There should be 
widespread awareness about the 
impact of high consumption rates on 
the environment. People should 
recognise the virtues of simple living as 
advocated in their religious teachings. 
The sacred Vedas of India, for instance, 
advise people to live in harmony with 
nature, consume only the products 
which are naturally renewable and are 
available locally as moving items of 
consumption over large distances is 
costly and damaging to the 
environment. Such a way of life was 
also advised by Mahatma Gandhi, 
one of the greatest visionaries of the 
20th century. Nowadays, there is 
global consciousness on the need to 
‘think global but live local’ which 
means that human beings must 
stop yearning for goods which 
involve transportation over long 
distances. There is also growing 
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respect for animal life which is creating 
the popularity of vegetarianism. 
Goods manufactured through an 
environmentally sustainable and 
renewable route are becoming popular. 
Scientists are engaged in investigating 
alternative fuels. For instance, ethanol, 
manufactured from sugar, is now 
increasingly being used for running 
automobiles. Nuclear power produced 
through safe means is also seen as the 
best replacement for thermally 
generated electricity using coal and 
other fossil fuels. 

There is wide spread concern that 
the world’s forest resources may soon 
vanish. Almost half the world’s tropical 
rain forests had been lost by 1987. It is 
estimated that about 80,000 sq. km of 
forest lands are vanishing annually. 
Many plants, animals and insect 
species which used to live there are now 
extinct. This has upset the world’s 
natural balance because these beings 
used to be part of larger food chains. 
Many varieties of fish and whales are 
now extinct or rapidly disappearing due 
to the high consumption. 

Globally, agriculture faces a crisis. 
Even though the world’s population is 
growing, the food production is not 
keeping up to this growth. Natural 
phosphates, used to manufacture 
fertilisers, are depleting. This is turning 
farmers towards the use of toxic 
chemical fertilisers to augment their 
production. The world’s population is 
growing by about 90 million a year. 
This is putting enormous pressure 
on agricultural land as human 
beings need land for housing. By 


the middle of the 21st century a major 
food shortage is expected in the world 
because , on the one hand, not enough 
land would be available for agriculture, 
and. on the other, the little that is 
available cannot be used to grow 
enough to meet the hunger of all. 

The mindless use of harmful 
technology is also affecting the world’s 
climate. Chlorofluorocarbons (CFCs) 
which are used for refrigeration in 
domestic fridges and air coolers, escape 
into the environment and damage the 
earth’s ozone layer which prevents the 
harmful rays of the sun from reaching 
us. Though scientific research has led 
to the discovery of alternative cooling 
agents, these are not very popular yet. 
On another front, temperatures are 
increasing rapidly. It is called ‘global 
warming’. It is causing the earth’s polar 
ice caps to steadily melt. There may be 
disastrous floods once the rate of 
melting goes up. 

The need for sustainable 
consumption is therefore increasing. It 
is often said that the wars of the 21st. 
century may be fought over water. The 
planet’s fresh water reserves are fast 
depleting. Most societies depend on 
rain water to replenish their rivers and 
ground water stocks. The natural water 
cycle has been affected by vanishing 
forests and desertification which are 
leaving little water to evaporate. 
Therefore, some countries face the 
danger of drying up completely. To 
quench the thirst of their people, they 
may have to encroach on the territory 
of their neighbours. Inter-state water 
disputes over riparian flows have 
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already started emerging. This may 
cause a major headache for the United 
Nations in the future. 

Humankind is already losing the 
war against environmental degradation. 
To turn the tables around what is 
needed urgently is vast amounts of 
capital. Industries must be helped with 
subsidies to convert to safer 
technologies. Farmers must be provided 
with finance, subsidies and grants to 
switch over to organic means of farming 
which may be costly in the short term 
but more economic in the long term. 
Huge sums of money must be spent on 
irrigation and water treatment. The 
reuse of wastewater for non-human 

• consumption purposes must be made 
mandatory. This is easier said than 
done because wastewater recycling is 
an expensive proposition. Industries 
which pollute heavily must be closed 
down. This cannot be done unless the 
owners and employees of these sectors 
are paid adequate compensation. 

But more than money, what is 
needed is the will. People must be made 
to realise that unless they look 
inwards, they can never find a solution. 
They should be encouraged to 
transform themselves into responsible 
global citizens who uphold the principle 
of sustainable consumption. They 
should be guided by need, not greed. 

• The marketing techniques of companies 
in the consumer sector should be 
modified through government 
intervention to spread an awareness 
about the environment. 


Political Currents in the Post-Cold 
War World 

The French Revolution unleashed the 
forces of democracy, equality and 
fraternity in 1789. Two centuries later, 
the world was seen moving at a 
determined pace towards rapid 
democratisation. Democracy, despite 
its several shortcomings, is now 
acknowledged as the only available 
means to redress human problems. 
Dictatorships, military regimes, and one 
party rules are being changed in the 
post-Cold War era. In this context, the 
Atlantic Charter adopted in 1942 had 
envisioned a post-War world in which 
democracy would become the only 
acceptable form of government. 

Democratisation involves the 
participation of the people in .the 
selection of their representatives. 
Originally, suffrage, or the Right to Vote, 
was limited to only men of wealth. 
Gradually all adult males got the right 
but women were kept out. Now, with 
the exception of a few countries in the 
Arab world, all societies treat women 
at par with men. 

The vast majority of member states 
of the United Nations today are 
democracies. There are some exceptions 
though Pakistan and China being 
examples. Authoritarian governments 
are collapsing everywhere in the early 
years of the 21st century. When 
Afghanistan became free of the Taliban 
rule in 2001, its people chose 
democracy as the only acceptable form 
of governance. Similarly, when Iraq’s 
dictator, Saddam Hussein, was 
overthrown by American intervention, 
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the people of the country began 
demanding democracy. 

The democratisation movement has 
had a salutaiy impact on economics as 
well. It has changed the pattern of State 
regulating the economies. From 
regulation and control, the role of the 
State is now increasingly transforming 
to that, of a facilitator and ombudsman 
as the main players are now the people 
and the private sector. 

The Cold War era saw the rival 
powers promoting ‘friendly dictators’ 
with the intention of having, subservient 
governments in countries of strategic 
importance. Sometimes it led to brutal 
intervention. In Chile, in 1973, a 
popularly elected left-wing government 
under Salvatore Allende was elected. 
But this caused concern in the US 
therefore, it sponsored a coup led by 
General Auguste Pinochet though it 
subequently withdrew its support to 
him. Similarly in the recent past, the US 
invited global criticism for doing 
business with a military dictator like 
General Pervez Musharraf c ‘'Pakistan. 
But the redeeming feature is that a sp<’ t 
of freedom now prevails all ov^r the 
world wherein anybody, whether an 
individual like Musharraf or a world 
power like the US, are criticised openly 
for their transgressions. 

Terrorism — the 2 1st Century’s 
Biggest Scourge , 

On 11 September 2001, the whole 
world was shocked by the terrorist 
strikes on the twin towers of the World 
Trade Centre in New York. Two 
passenger planes were hijacked by 


armed terrorists and crashed into the 
World Trade Centre towers. Hundreds 
of office goers, all innocent people 
drawn from several nations, were killed. 
The televised pictures of the incident 
convinced people all around the world 
that the wars of the 21st century are 
not going to be fought so much by 
armies in battle fields, but by armed 
terrorists looking for easy targets 
through surprise attacks. 

Terrorism is often seen as an 
expression of frustration by an 
'oppressed or subjugated people. 
Having no means to carry out an open 
and conventional war against the 
subjugating power, organisations 
promote covert warfare striking at the 
heart of the enemy. Therefore, the 
refrain is ‘one man’s terrorist is 
another man’s freedom fighter’. To 
some extent such characterisation is 
justified. For instance, the British 
dubbed great Indian patriots like 
Bhagat Singh, Chandrashekhar Azad, 
Surya Sen, Bagha Jatin, etc. as 
terrorists’ just because they took 
resort to violence. 

However, a distinction must be 
made here. The revolutionaries like 
Bhagat Singh and Surya Sen never 
hurt innocent British men, women and 
children. They selected their targets 
from among the military-civil 
establishment out of a feeling of doing 
justice to their own people. But the 
post-World War II kind of terrorism, 
which got accelerated through the 1972 
attack by Palestinian gunmen on 
innocent Israeli sportsmen during the 
Munich Olympics, does not fit into the 
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freedom lighter’ characterisation. These century’s biggest security problem, 
were non-political people who by no These are listed here: 


means threatened the Palestinian 
people or their demand for a separate 
nation. Hijackings of passenger 
aircrafts and blowing up restaurants in 
cities result in killing and maiming 
of innocent people, which qualifies only 
as terrorism. 

United Nations and the Fight against 
Terrorism 

A precise definition of terrorism has, 
therefore, eluded the world community. % 
It. is also wrongly asserted that 
fundamentalist Islam has given a spurt 
to terrorism. While it is true that Islamic 
fundamentalism grew rapidly in the last 
three decades of the 20th century, yet 
such a trend came into being more in 
reaction to the global designs of the neo¬ 
colonial powers and the imposition of 
alien lifestyles in countries inhabited by 
the Muslims. Some narrow-minded 
religious zealots began to spread a cult 
of hate against perceived American 
world designs and used ‘Islam is in 
danger’ as a rallying war cry. The 
American administration’s support to 
Israel has also caused a lot of animosity 
in the Islamic world. Hordes of 
unemployed and semi-literate youth are 
attracted to the gun culture spread by 
the numerous terrorist groups like Al- 
Qaeda, Intifada, etc. 

Since the 1972 Munich Olympics 
incident, the United Nations has 
been deliberating on the problem of 
terrorism. It has passed 12 international 
conventions relating to terrorism with 
a view to eliminating the late 20th 


1. The UN Convention on Offenses 
and Certain Acts Committed on 
Board Aircraft (1963) 

2. The UN Convention for the 
Suppression of Unlawful Seizure 
of Aircraft (1970) 

3. The UN Convention for the 
Suppression of Unlawful Acts 
Against the Safety of Civil Aviation 
(1971) 

4. The UN Convention on the 
Prevention and Punishment of 
Crimes Against Internationally 
Protected People (to outlaw 
attacks on senior government 
officials and diplomats), (1973) 

5. The UN Convention Against the 
Taking of Hostages (1979) 

6. The UN Convention on the Physical 
Protection of Nuclear Material 
(1980) 

7. The UN Protocol for the 
Suppression of Unlawful Acts of 
Violence at Airports Serving 
International Civil Aviation, 
supplementary to the Convention 
for the Suppression of Unlawful 
Acts against the Safety of Civil 
Aviation (1988) 

8. The UN Convention for the 
Suppression of Unlawful Acts 
Against the Safety of Maritime 
Navigation (1988) 

9. The UN Protocol for the 
Suppression of Unlawful Acts 
Against the Safety of Fixed 
Platforms Located on the 
Continental Shelf (1988) 
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10. The UN Convention on the Making 
of Plastic Explosives for the 
Purpose of Detection (1991) 

11. The UN International Convention 
for the Suppression of Terrorist 
Bombing (1997) 

12. The UN Inf£mational Convention 
lor the Suppression of the 
Financing of Terrorism (1999) 

However, till date, no single 
Convention has been passed which 
really defines terrorism and brings 
under one framework all the 
prot.ectionary measures ancPprotocols 
of the United Nations. Such a 
Resolution for a Comprehensive 
Ireaty on International Terrorism 
was moved by India in the UN in 1995. 

It calls upon all states to take a 
t> num ber of measures to mitigate and 
prevent terrorism. 

But iill Gate. this 'Cmriprehensivc 
Convention has not become possible. 
The hrguments that are raised against 
it. vary from the one voiced by human 
rights groups who warn against the 
possibility of governments using it 
against political opponents, to certain 
countries in West Asia who object to 
tjj'e distinction being made between 
what they call ‘legitimate people’s 
movements’ and ‘terrorism’. 

One of the leasl publicised facts 
aboul contemporary world history is 
the story ol India’s victimisation under 
international terrorism. It is estimated 
that more than one million Indian 
* itueris, the majority of whom were 
civilians Irom the poorest strata of 
society, have already become victims 
ol terrorism mostly sponsored by 


external agencies from across the 
border who carry on one form of 
secessionist movement or another 
within the country - from Nagaland u 
in the north-east to Punjab and & 

Jammu and Kashmir in the^l 

north-west. « 

« % 

Oppressed People’s Movements 


The 20th century is sometimes called 
the People’s Century. For. the closing 
years of the second millennium saw 
immeasurable improvement in the 
political, social and economic status of 
the common man. The breaking down 
of feudalism, the end of Empires and 
collapse of pernicious social 
stratifications with nations gave people 
the power to express themselves in 
every possible way and participate in 
their nation-building processes. 
However, not all of this came easily The 
indigenous people of Latin America are 
stm striving for their basic rights. In West 
Asia, the Kurdish people who lived 
scattered in Iran. Iraq. Jordan and 
Iurkey are still bearing the brunt of 
persecution by their governments. The 
movements they are launching are often 
violent. The inspiration of India’s 
freedom struggle led by Mahatma 
Gandhi served as a beacon for the Black 
people in their four-decade-long 
movement against apartheid. Let us 
now examine a couple of such 
campaigns which still leave an 
indelible impression on the collective 
consciousness of the nations where 
they were experienced and motivate 
people to carry on with their 
unfinished agenda. 
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Mart in Luther King in one of his long marches he led in the South 


The Civil Rights Movement of USA 

The abolition of slavery in the United 
States in 1863 did not result in the 
Black people getting equal rights as 
the Whites. Though the Federal 
Government made no distinction in 
the status of the two races, some 
southern States promulgated a series 
of laws which disenfranchised Blacks 
in local elections (although they could 
have the Federal vote). A system of 
forced separation of Blacks from the 
Whites called Segregation was 
introduced in some States which 
anticipated the South African system 
of apartheid. Black children were not 
allowed to attend the same schools as 
the Whites, ride on the same buses or 
eat in the same restaurants. The 
Blacks were also discriminated 
against, in job opportunities which 
kept them economically backward. 
Even trade unions in factories did not 
allow Blacks to be members. It must 
be remembered that even while 
suffering this humiliation and 


discrimination, the Blacks served the 
United States with distinction in both 
the World Wars. 

When India gained its independence, 
the Black people of the United States 
were fired with the vision of their own 
freedom from White exploitation. 
Martin Luther King Jr., a Baptist 
minister, emerged as a rare kind of 
leader and started a non-violent form 
of protest called the Civil Rights 
Movement. It was launched in 
December 1956 when a Black woman, 
Rosa Parks, was arrested for occupying 
a seat reserved for Whites in a bus in 
Montgomery in Alabama. Emulating 
the tactics employed by Gandhi, Martin 
Luther King asked Blacks to peacefully 
boycott all buses in Montgomery. The 
campaign was successful. Segregated 
seating arrangement was stopped in 
the town. 

In 1957, King and his colleagues 
decided that the movement they had 
begun in Montgomery should be 
spread all over southern United States, 
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wherever there was Segregation and 
discrimination. He founded the 
Southern Christian Leadership Council 
and through it intensified a non¬ 
violent campaign marked by sit-in 
demonstrations and collective public, 
display of civil disobedience. He used 
the domestic and international media 
to articulate the grievances of the Black 
Americans. Soon, thousands of White 
Americans also joined this struggle. 
This put the champions of White 
Segregations on the defensive. Gangs 
of White racists attacked civil rights 
activists, but they had no public 
support. In 1963, Martin Luther King 
led a peaceful march of250,000 people 
into Washington DC and delivered his 
famous speech - “I have a dream” - 
which caused a sensation around the 
world lor its simple appeal to all 
humanity to unite as children of the 
same God. In 1967, he was awarded 
the Nobel Prize for Peace. But, like 
Gandhi, he too was assassinated by an 
extremist in 1968. 

However, King was not the only face 
ol the Black struggle. Some militant 
groups like the Black Panthers and 
Black Power emerged out of a 
frustration with King’s non-violent 
approach. Repeated attacks on Blacks 
by White Segrigationists and the Ku 
Klux. Klan, an extremist group which 
believed in eliminating all Black people 
caused disgruntlement among the 
youth. The two groups decided to use 
the same violent methods which the Ku 
Klux Klan employed. In 1964, there 
were ‘race riots’ in Harlem in New York 
and in 1965, more than 35 people were 


killed in a riot in Los Angeles. A large 
number ol Black people decided to give 
up Ghnstianity because they perceived 
it to be the white man’s religion and 
embraced Islam. The most famous of 
those to be fascinated by Islam’s call to 
universal brotherhood was the 1960 
Olympics Gold Medal winning boxer, 
Cassius Clay, who later became famous 
as Muhammad Ali. 

The Civil Rights Movement 
resonated well with the Democratic 
Party which was in power from 1961 
1.o 1968 through two Presidents, John 
f 1 . Kennedy and Lyndon B. Johnson. 
They acknowledged the wrongs done 
to Black Americans and introduced 
reforms in a time-bound manner to 
enable the Blacks to play an equal role 
as the Whites in American life. 

Social Reform Movements in the 
20th Century India 

India is a land of perpetual social reform. 
In the 19th centuiy, visionary social 
reformers like Raja Rammohun Roy, 
Ishwarchandra Vidyasagar, Swami 
Dayananda Saraswati and Swami 
Vivekananda overhauled perceptions 
held by orthodox Indians towards their 
own society. Their lasting contributions 
to India s philosophical and moral 
reawakening is still admired in 
the country. However, the reforms they 
introduced, whether in the fields of 
women’s emancipation, modern 
education, spiritual inquiry or 
development of the scientific temper, did 
not do enough to' ameliorate the 
condition of the vast multitude of the 
Indian people, who were still reeling 
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under the yoke of caste-based 
discrimination. The Indian caste 
system, which was originally a form of 
division of labour, had degenerated into 
a corrupt system. 

Thus, the 20th century saw a 
number of movements aimed at giving 



Mahatma Gandhi during the early 
South African period 


the downtrodden castes of India a sense 
of socio-political identity through 
organised social movements. These 
were led by exceptional men, contem¬ 
poraries of Mahatma Gandhi, who 
realised that it takes more than political 
agitation and amendments of laws to 
improve the condition of the 
downtrodden. Only education and self 
awareness can achieve a permanent 
solution to their problems. 

The first was Shree Narayana Guru 
(1854-1928) who was responsible for 
transforming the lot of the Ezhava 
community of Kerala. The Ezhavas 
comprise more than half of the 
population of Kerala. But before Sliree 
Narayana Guru began his movement, 
members of this caste were debarred 


from entry into temples and the homes 
of the upper caste people. 

Shree Narayana Guru evolved a 
highly effective strategy to end the 
domination of the Brahmins. He set up 
temples with ‘Ezhava Shivalingams’ all 
over the state and developed an Ezhava 
priesthood for these temples. This gave 
the community self-esteem a new 
confidence. Shree Narayana Guru 
believed in the power of education to 
transform lives. “Educate to be free, 
organise to be strong, thrive through 
industry." he told the Ezhavas. He 
implemented these ideals by 
establishing centres of education in 
each of his temples, reformed marriage 
rituals to make them simpler and 
dictated that no more than 10 guests 
should be invited to each wedding. 

His singular message for the world 
was ‘one caste, one religion, one God 
for man’. He had the vision to say that 
“if the war of religions were to end, with 
self-control all have to learn about all 
religions" Then it will become clear that 
as far as basic tenets are concerned 
there are no substantial differences 
between religions.’ He also opposed the 
system of converting the backward 
castes into Christianity and Islam. 

The Shree Narayana Dharma 
Paripalana Yogam (SNDP) continues to 
spread the message of Shree Narayana 
Guru through hundreds of its centres 
all over the world. Meanwhile, in 
northern India, another great savant, 
Dr Bhim Rao Ambedkar (1891-1956) 
began another movement which strove 
to get for the victims of untouchability 
their political and legal rights. 
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Dr Shim Rao Anibedkcir 


In 1924, Ambedlcar set up the 
Bahiskrit Hitakarini Sabha for the 


emancipate the untouchables. The Sabha 
adopted a strategy to eradicate illiteracy, 
emancipate women and, in general, the ’ 
economic condition of the backward 
castes. He fought a successful case in 
Bombay High Court which ended in 
untouchability being declared illegal. 
Politically too, his movement, the 
Scheduled Castes Federation, was active. 

In the process of framing the 
Constitution of India, Dr Ambedkar 
also played a pivotal role as the 
chairman of its Drafting Committee. He 
secured for the backward castes 
what was due to them after 
suffering centuries of discrimination 
and humiliation. 


EXERCISE 


1 . Discuss the developments that, have taken place in world economy since 
1900 in reference to globalisation. 

2. Account for the formation of the European Economic Community and 
discuss its various activities 

3. Discuss in detail the Brandt Report. How did it approach the problem 
of nch-poor divide in the world? 

4. Describe the harmful effects of run-away industrialisation on the world 
environment. What measures need to be taken to save the world from 
its harmful effects? 

5. Explain the term terrorism’. What measures have so far been taken to 
address this menace in the world botli within and outside of the United 
Nations’ Organisation? 

6. Critically review the various social reforms movements of the 20th 
centuiy India. 

7. Why is the 20th centuiy sometimes referred to as the Peoples’ Century? 

. Explain it in the light of the Civil Rights Movement in the USA. 
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8. Write short notes on the following: 

(i) ' Martin Luther King Jr. 

(ii) Ku Klux Klan 

(iii) The Uruguay Round 

(iv) The Earth Summit in Rio de Janeiro 

Project Work 

• Prepare a comprehensive report on the various terrorist organisations 
around the world, their modus operandi and the initiatives taken by 
the various nation-states to address to the menace of such organisations. 

* Organise a group-discussion on the various aspects of globalisation 
and discuss about its implications on the economy and culture of your 
own country. 








CHAPTER 15 

Science *.nd Technology, Literature, Art 

AND CULTURL TN THE CONTEMPORARY WORLD 


Major Developments in Science and 
Technology 

Discoveries and inventions have 
been essential for the development of 
mankind since the beginning. The 
19th and 20th centuries, especially 
witnessed tremendous strides made in 
these fields. These two hundred years 
have been the years of inventions that 
have affected the life of the common 
man in multifarious ways. The utility 
of such inventions as electricity, 
antibiotics, telephone, satellite, atomic 
energy etc. did not remain restricted 
only to a particular nation or a society 
but eventually benefited the entire 
mankind. Some of the developments 
reached late in some regions of the 
world due to their economic and 
political limitations. Even now, some of 
the countries or regions of the world do 
not . have proper communication 


systems and such basic infrastructure 
as are considered necessary in 
comparatively more developed societies. 
From a larger perspective, scientific and 
technological developments are the 
major indicators of the advancement 
that a nation has achieved. The more 
advanced a society or state is in 
technology, the better off - is its economy. 
Here, we must remember that 
technological innovations and economic 
development are interrelated processes. 

Technology involves the application 
of scientific principles in our day-to-day 
life. The level of technological progress 
is related to the growth in the level 
of scientific knowledge as each 
discovery in science pushes the 
society towards greater technological 
advancement. In earlier periods, the 
fruits of developments in science and 
technology were largely restricted to 
the particular society which was 
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responsible for these developments. 
Contrary to this, during the last two 
hundred years, whatever developments 
took place in the lields of science and 
technology, reached the people across 
the world within a very short time. 

Developments in different areas of 
science and technology in any period 
depends critically on the available 
sources of energy of that period. For 
example, initially, firewood, wind and 
water were the main sources of 
energy. Then coal was discovered and 
soon it became an important source 
oi energy. Engines could be run using 
coal as fuel. Then the technology of 
engines was improved with the 
discovery of petroleum and natural 
gas. Similarly, the discovery of 
electricity and magnetism opened new 
technological vistas. Electronics and 
atomic energy became the most 
important inventions of the 20th 
century, which changed the course of 
development in the world. 



James Watt's Steam Engine 


There are many instances where the 
development of technology has 
depended upon the growth in scientific 
knowledge. But the use of technology 
has also led to the advancement in 
scientific knowledge and discoveries. 
There are hundreds of examples to 
illustrate this, be it the invention of the 
steam engine by James Watt or the 
telescope by Galileo. 

The interrelationship between 
science and technology was more 
firmly established during the 19th 
century. Scientists used several 
principles to develop new technology. 
For example, the Miners Safety Lamp 
invented by Davy employed the 
principle of heat conduction, smoke 
escapement, light transmission and 
safety procedure. Similarly, the 
electric generator and the electric 
bulb are examples of the application 
of the principles of electricity, 
mechanical engineering and that of 
heat conduction. 

Technology and the Scientific 
Revolution 

o 

Developments in the field of Science and 
Technology brought about the ‘first 
scientific revolution’ in the world in the 
19th century. New materials, new 
sources of energy and availability of 
appropriate technology led to the 
setting up of new factories and 
industries. Mass production of goods 
became possible. Industries related to 
the production of steel, railways, 
textiles, automobiles and electrical 
equipments and gadgets were set up 
in Europe and America. 
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TECHNOLOGICAL ADVANCES AFTER 1900 


The Second Scientific Revolution ^ 

1900-1910 

• 

Plastic synthesised (Bakelite by Bakeland, 1906); Chemical' 
treatment of diseases started (Chemotherapy, Ehrlich, 
1907); Motor cars mass produced (assembly line methods, - 

1910-1920 

Model T car. Ford, 1908) 

Vacuum tube or valve for radio and wireless communiScatioini' 


(Fleming, 1904, 1912); Track vehicles mass produced; Huge * 
canals built (Panama Canal, 50 miles long, 1914) 

1920-1930 

Radio broadcasting network (1922); World’s tallest building 
constructed (Empire State building, New York, 102 storey 
high, 1930); First rocket built using liquid fuel (Goddard, 
1976) 

1930- 1940 

Television invented (Baird. 1936); Hydroelectric power 
generated by constructing dams (Boulder dam produces 

1 million kW electricity, 1936); Gas turbine engine (Whittle 
and Chain, 1937) 

1940 1950 

Antibiotic drugs such as Penicillin (Fleming and Florey 1942); 
First atomic chain reaction (Fermi and others, 1942); First 
atomic bomb (USA 1945); First electronic computer (1946); 
Aircraft faster than sound (supersonic, 1947); Transistors 
invented (1948) 

1950-to date 

Atomic power plant for peaceful uses (1952); Space 
exploration (Sputnik, the USSR, 1957); Satellite 
communication (1970s); Biotechnology (1975); Personal 
computer (1980s); Computer based communication system 


Further advancement in scientific 
knowledge, such as the discovery of 
•electron, the understanding of the 
structure of atom, the development 
of vacuum tubes, the production of 
electromagnetic waves and their use 
in communication, the unravelling of 
the secrets of atomic energy and its 
use for generation of electricity and 
the developments in Ihe fields of 
rocketry and communications 
satellites led to the ‘second scientific 
revolution’ in the 20th century. Let 


us now briefly discuss the major 
developments in science and 
technology till date. 

New Sources of Energy 

Nowadays commercial and domestic 
energy is largely produced from fuels 
like coal, oil and natural gas. These 
sources of energy take millions of years 
to regenerate. Hence, these fuels are 
called non-renewable energy sources. 
The reserves of these sources are getting 
depleted raising global concern and 


( 
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consequent attempt to look for 
renewable and clean sources of energy. 

olat Esiergy 

The sun is 400,000 times brighter than 
the moon and radiates energy at the rate 
of 10 2fi watts into the space. Less than 
one billionth of that energy actually 
reaches the earth, a third of which is 
reflected back into the space. Solar 
energy can be harnessed either by 
collecting it as heat or by converting it 
directly into electricity. Solar heating 
devices like solar cooker, water-heater 
and solar furnace have been designed 
and are already in use. Direct conversion 
of solar energy into electricity is done by 
the use of solar cells. About hundred 
years ago it was found that when 
sunlight falls on a wafer-thin sheet of 
selenium, electricity is produced. But 
selenium could not be a viable material 
for this purpose. The first practical solar 
cell was fabricated in 1954 which had 
an efficiency rate of about 1 per cent. 
With the development of new materials, 



Solar Power Plant - It uses mirrors to 
concentrate and rejlect the sun's rays 


modem solar cells achieved an efficiency 
rate of about 25 per cent. Now, silicon is 
the most widely used material in the 
manufacture of solar cells. Solar cells 
provide a clean, environment friendly 
and most importantly, a self-generating 
source of electricity. These solar cells are 
used as the main sources of energy in 
all artificial satellites. They are also an 
important source of electricity in remote 
areas. India is a pioneer in harnessing 
solar energy to meet its growing energy 
demands. 

Wind Energy 

Although wind energy has been used 
for thousands of years, developing 
efficient technology to meet the needs 
of the modem world has been a major 



A Windmill 
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energy. However, there are techno¬ 
logical constraints in using hydrogen 
as a common source of energy due to 
its explosive nature. Scientists are 
working towards developing suitable 
technology to harness hydrogen energy. 
The famous science fiction writer Jules 
Verne in his book, The Mysterious 
Island, (published in 1874) predicted 
that hydrogen will eventually become 
the major source of energy in future. 
Likewise, alcohol can be used as an 
alternative source of energy. Alcohol 
reacts easily with oxygen and produces 
carbon dioxide and oxygen. In this 
reaction heat is generated. A mixture 
of alcohol and petrol is being used in 
some countries as fuel in automobiles. 
Research is in progress to develop 
suitable technology for harnessing 
energy from alcohol. 

•Atomic Energy 

The discovery of the phenomenon of 
nuclear fission and fusion showed 
the way to use the hidden energy of 
atom in generating electricity. Based 
on the process of fission, nuclear 



Nuclear Fission 


reactors have been designed for 
generation of power. Countries like 
Belgium. Finland, France, Germany, 
Hungary, Japan, Spain, Sweden, 
Switzerland generate more than 
30 per cent of their total power by 
using a variety of nuclear reactors. 
In India, there are many reactors 
producing nuclear power. However, 
it is only about 3 per cent of the total 
power generated in the country. 

Transport and Communication 

With advancement in science and 
technology, new and more efficient 
modes of transport have been 
developed from time-to-time. Newer 
sources of energy, invention of steam 
engines and development of engines 
running on petroleum products gave 
birth to newer and faster modes of 
transport. 

Transport can be mainly divided into 
three categories viz., (i) Land, (ii) Water, 
and (iii) Air. With construction of roads 
and availability of wheeled vehicles, road 
transport became a major means of 
transport. The invention of steam engine 
began the era of rail transport. Similarly, 
water transport has played an important 
role in the economic development. In 
India, the length of navigable waterways 
is about 5760 miles. 

Air transport is the latest of all the 
modes of transport and is developing 
at a faster pace effecting far-reaching 
changes in our cultural and socio¬ 
economic life. It has reduced travel 
time appreciably and brought the 
world closer. At the time of the 
outbreak of the World War II, it was 
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merely at the threshold of its 
development. Today, it is an important 
means of passenger and mail 
transportation and is rapidly growing 
as a potential cargo carrier. 

Pipelines form an important mode 
of transportation for carrying liquid 
and gaseous products from one place 
to another. They are used in the 
transportation of crude oil. gasoline, 
gas, water and other products. Pipeline 
transportation has been an essential 
part of urban water and gas 
utilities. It is also an integral part of 
the petroleum and natural gas 
production industries. 

Development in the field of 
transportation led to newer modes of 
communication. Though printing 
technology was improved in the 
15th century, yet the major break¬ 
through came with the discovery of 
electromagnetic induction by Michael 
Faraday. Using this phenomenon, 
signals could be sent by starting and 
stopping the current. Morse employed 
this principle to develop telegraph. It 
not only quickened communication but 
also made communication possible 
over long distances. Telephone was 
invented by Graham Bell in 1876, which 
made speech communication possible 
over long distances. 

In 1901, Marconi was able to send 
messages without wires and thus, 
began the era of wireless commu¬ 
nication. He used the science of 
electromagnetic waves developed by 
Hertz and Sir Jagdish Chandra Bose. 
Development of Radio and Television 
during the 1920s and 1930s made 



Graham Bell demonstrating the use 
of the Telephone 


mass communication easier and 
more effective. 



Sir Jagdish Chandra Bose 


A new era in human communication 
stalled in 1962, when for the first time 
press dispatches, news photographs, 
radio bulletins and live television 
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programmes were relayed between 
continents by means of artificial 
satellites stationed in outer space. 

Technology as Means of Destruction 

Developments in science and 
technology have enriched the quality of 
human life on earth. But man’s greed 
and desire to become super-powers has 
also resulted in the negative use of 
science and technology. Thus, the 20th 
century has also seen a spurt in the 
development of weapons, which are 
potential means of mass destruction, 
'these weapons of mass destruction viz. 
missiles, atom bombs, chemical and 
biological weapons etc. are in 
possession of many countries. An 
increasing number of scientists are 
working only on military research and 
devclopmenl (R&D) worldwide. Even 
those scientists, who are otherwise at 
the forefront of technological innovation, 
are inducted into military R&D. The use 
of microelectronics, the development of 
new materials, more efficient fuels and 
greater engine efficiency, have changed 
the characteristics of major weapons 
systems and their carriers such as tanks, 
combat aircrafts, missiles and warships. 
A variety of cruise missiles, i.e. surface- 
to-surface, surface-to-air, and air-to- 
surface have been developed. Some 
countries have also developed ballistic 
missiles (rockets), which can hit targets 
situated across continents such as 
Intermediate Range Ballistic Missiles 
(IRBM), Inter-Continental Ballistic 
Missiles (IC.BM) etc. Missile systems 
have also made dangerous propositions 
like the ‘Star Wars’ programme a distinct 


possibility. With the developments in 
Information Technology (IT), accurate 
and guided missile systems have come 
to be designed. Their potential for mass 
destruction increases manifold if their 
payload is changed from conventional 
to nuclear. Development of the atom 
bomb was a sequel to the development 
of scientific knowledge in the field of 
radioactivity and the discovery of 
neutrons. This opened the possibility 
of using atom bombs as means of mass 
destruction. Indeed, the World War II 
ended with the dropping of atom bombs 
on Hiroshima (on 6 August 1945) and 
Nagasaki (on 9 August 1945) in Japan. 
Now different types of nuclear weapons 
have been developed. Missiles with 
nuclear warhead, as mentioned above, 
make a deadly combine. Today we have 
missiles that can carry a 200 kiloton 
warhead (the atom bombs dropped on 
Japan were of 12 kiloton size) over a 
distance of 1600 km. 

Developments in science and 
technology has also led to the building 
of chemical and biological weapons. 
During the World War I, large numbers 
of chemical weapons involving lethal 
agents such as chlorine, phosgene and 
mustard gas were used. Chemical 
weapons were also used by the Italians 
against the Ethiopians in 1935-36. 
Japan is known to have used chemical 
weapons against the Chinese between 
1937 and 1945. During the World 
War II, Hitler gassed millions of Jews in 
the much hated concentration camps. 
Use of biological weapons also has a 
long history. Now an international 
protocol, i.e. the Geneva protocol of 
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1925, prohibits the use of gases and 
bacteria in warfare. The Biological 
Weapon Convention of 1975, further 
prohibits the development, production 
and stockpiling of biological and toxic 
weapons. In spite of all this, clandestine 
research for developing new chemical 
and biological weapons is going on. As 
of now, the most advanced chemical 
weapon is the binary nerve agent. 
Possible biological-warfare agents are 
disease-carrying substances and 
organisms. They include viruses and 
bacteria causing diseases such as 
yellow fever, rickettsia, typhoid, plague, 
and fungi such as coceidioidonycosis. 
Biological and chemical weapons can 
be produced even by countries which 
are technologically not so advanced. 
Genetic engineering is providing new 
materials and processes to defence 
scientists for possible military 
applications. This development can 
prove to be dangerous and can best be 
limited by an effective international 
treaty and obligation on the parts of 
individual nations. 

Development in Biological Science 

Man's quest to understand the basis of 
life, the nature and functions of living 
things and endeavour to fight diseases 
led to advancement in biological 
sciences. In 1897, the discovery by a 
German chemist, E. Bucher that a cell- 
free extract of yeast can convert sugar 
into alcohol (fermentation without the 
presence of a living cell), marked the 
beginning of biochemistry. Previously, 
chemists believed that the processes 
associated with life could take place 


only inside living cells. Similarly, virus 
was also identified. Researches revealed 
that these infectious agents (viruses) are 
the cause of numerous ailments in 
plants, and also among animals such 
as yellow fever, polio, mumps, 
chickenpox, smallpox, influenza and 
common cold. Search for medicines to 
cure ti ese diseases took many decades. 

Th e l.; ,t half of the 20th century can 
be regarded is the period of growth in 
Microbiology and biochemistry. It saw 
tiv;' 'iscovery of vitamins, coining of the 
term ‘gene’ to describe the carrier of 
heredity, isolation of insulin and 
discovery and production of penicillin, 
which has unusual anti-bacterial 
qualities. It was also during this period 
that the ‘sulpha’ drugs were developed. 
With the discovery of penicillin, 
scientists looked for and developed 
many more antibiotics, which made 
mortality from infectious diseases 
extremely rare. This period also 
witnessed intensive v irk in the field of 
genetics and heredity. 

In the second half of the 20th 
century, scientists made; i breakthrough 
in their understanding of the 
fundamental building blocks of all 
living organisms. This became possible 
because of developments of such 
investigative tools as Electron 
microscopy and X-ray crystallography. 
Proteins, deoxyribonucleic acid (DNA) 
'’nd ribonucleic acid (RNA) were found 
to be the essence of living beings. The 
quest for understanding these basic 
building blocks led to the birth of 
molecular biology, a contribution of 
biochemistry and physics. DNA was 
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Watson and Crick model for DNA showing 
the two-stranded double helical structure 

found toi be essential to detect 
hereditary characteristics as it carried 
the genetic code that transmitted 
hereditary patterns from parents to the 
offspring. In the early 1950s, Crick and 
Watson discovered the double-helix 
structure of the DNA molecule. Once 
the structure of the DNA was known, 
scientists started working on the theory 
as to how the DNA conveys its 
instructions to the proteins in the cell. 

In 1970, Har Gobind Khurana 
and his co-researchers completely 
synthesised a gene for the first time, 
assembling it directly from its 
component chemicals. A couple of years 
later, Cohen and Boyer established 
genetic engineering when they showed 
that the DNA molecules can be cut with 



restriction en 2 ymes, joined together 
with other enzymes and reproduced by 
introducing them into the chromosome 
of the bacterium ‘Escherichia Coli’. The 
1980’s saw first the identification of 
AIDS (Acquired Immune Deficiency 
Syndrome) and later the AIDS viruses 
were isolated. In 1990’s, scientists were 
successful in identification of genes for 
colon cancer. 

In 1980's and 1990’s, genetic 
engineering helped scientists to develop 
several new proteins such as human 
insulin, interleukin 2. blood clot 
dissolver and a vaccine for Hepatitis B. 
Genetic engineering is one of the most 
important discoveries of the 20th 
century and can be used as a powerful 
tool for managing our lives and health. 

Information Technology 

Information Technology is the science 
of collecting, storing, processing 
and transmitting information. It is 
the coming together of computer 
technology and telecommunications. 
It has revolutionised the collection, 
storage and dissemination of information. 
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Developments in computer 
technology has resulted In building 
mini and microcomputers, which are 
used in information handling 
activities. These computers are not 
only efficient and reliable but also 
process information at high speed. 
Developments in telecommunications 
have resulted in developing such 
devices as telex, fax, artificial satellites 
and optical fibres by which it is 
possible to transmit infonnation to 
distant places almost instantly. The 
first electronic digital computer was 
built in the USA in 1946. It weighed 
30 tons, filled the space of two car 
garages. Now. with the advancement 
in the field of semi-conductors and 
microelectronics, the same amount 
oi computing power is contained in 
a pea-sized silicon chip. Now 
telecommunications technologies 
network use digital signals (rather 
than analogue signals), the same 
technique as used in computing. 
This has resulted in the ‘convergence’ 
of electronics, computing and 
telecommunications technologies to 
bring about a revolution in Information 
Technology. It is also bringing' dramatic 
changes in the way we live and work - 
and may be the way we think! 

Within the home, microchips are 
controlling our washing machines, food 
processors and Video Cassette 
Recorders. Personal computers are also 
being increasingly used in homes. At 
schools, computers are not only being 
u ed frv educational purposes but 
many w <.u ,us are learning the 
hardware and software computer 


technologies to build their professional 
careers. 

The new Information Teeiinology is 
replacing paperwork and improving 
productivity and customer service. It is 
also being extensively used in the world 
of transport, banking, architecture, 
publishing and healthcare. It is helping 
scientists in weather forecasting as well. 
Thus, the applications of computers are 
numerous and it has affected human 
societies across the world in 
multifarious ways. 

Culture in Contemporary World 

The pace of advancement in the fields 
of <irt and culture has been much faster 
during the last two centuries than ever 
before in the history of mankind. In 
earlier times, intellectual expression 
was largely confined either to the courts 
or to the holy precincts of the church 
and to a great extent depended on their 
patronage while the majority of people 
practiced simple and unsophisticated 
forms of expression in their socio¬ 
religious life. One of these forms of 
expression is presently known as the 
folk art’. It. is a tradition which has been 
continuing through time, especially 
when we talk about it in the 
Indian context. With technological 
advancement in the print and electronic 
media mass reproduction of any 
artistic creation has become possible. 
Consequently, all forms of literature, 
whether it is poetry, drama or novel and 
creations of visual and performing arts, 
have become accessible to the common 
man. More recently, the satellite 
television and the Internet system have 
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added a new dimension and meaning 
to the concept of culture. In the 
contemporary world, it has become a 
highly broad-based term necessitating 
a multi-dimensional understanding. All 
these developments mentioned above 
have been interdependent and 
contributed to the development of the 
contemporary society. 

Culture 

Culture, according to Robert Redfield, 
is “an organised body of conventional 
understanding manifest in art and 
artefacts, which persisting through 
tradition characterises a human 
group.” Thus, culture is used to denote 
acquired behaviours, which are shared 
by and transmitted among the 
members of a society. In the age of 
globalisation, the words of Mathew 
Arnold that “Culture is the acquainting 
of ourselves with the best that has been 
known and said in the world,” still 
ring true. 

People normally participate in a 
dual cultural tradition. One of it. which 
is not sanctioned by the scriptures, 
focusses on local features and is 
accepted by the bulk of the community. 
The other.is embodied in literature and 
refinement of thought and is often 
exemplified in the behaviour of an elite 
group. For instance, when Stalin fell ill, 
the Politburo of the Communist Party 
asked the Russian Church to pray for 
him. Even Mao Zedong presided over 
the centenary celebrations of Buddhism 
in the middle of the Cultural Revolution. 
Indeed, the role of culture is indelible 
and undeniable in the evolution of a 
given society. 


Nowadays, the phenomenon of 
globalisation has come to influence all 
particularised cultures and has 
provided a sort of cultural uniformity 
the world over. So it becomes necessary 
for us to become familiar with the 
phenomenon of globalisation. Is today’s 
globalisation a euphemism for neo¬ 
colonialism? Globalisation at times 
tends to imply neo-colonialism in a 
subtle form. Some perceive it as the old 
wine of direct exploitation in the new 
ideological bottle of cultural and 
economic dominance. In this sense, the 
process of economic flow to the 
developed countries from their erstwhile 
colonies continues to take place even 
after their political independence. In 
other words, economic domination 
has come to replace the erstwhile 
political or military control. Therefore, 
sometimes it is assumed that the 
demise of the old colonial Empires has 
not necessarily brought an end to 
imperialism, real or imagined. 

However, the other dimension of 
globalisation has also been noteworthy 
The newly independent states have 
responded to the challenge of the new 
world order with a remarkable degree 
of self-assertion. This phenomenon 
is invariably witnessed in the 
contemporary history today. Balance of 
power has become more ‘Global’ than 
‘Western’ even in the face of a unipolar 
world. Instruments of policy, both 
foreign and domestic, have undergone 
a process of democratisation. People 
are being increasingly and 
substantively associated with the 
working and results of all international 
and multilateral institutions. 
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The contemporaiy period, particularly 
since 1945 has thrown up five novel 
trends. These are (i) rise in the number 
of independent states, (ii) various 
nations acquring and developing 
nuclear weapons, (iii) an increase in the 
exposure of states to external and 
sometimes internal subversions, (iv) 
influence wielded by super powers, and 
(v) a sudden perceptible increase in the 
influence of non-state actors. The states 
of the ‘South’ are characterised by their 
aggressive nationalism, steep growth in 
their population resulting in economic 
backwardness, absence of political 
stability and consequent defencelessness. 
The ‘North-South’ polarisation along 
economic lines has rapidly widened the 
gulf between the developed North and 
almost a famished South. Thus, the 
paradox of contemporary historical 
culture is that while there has been a 
substantial increase in the capabilities 
of states like India and Pakistan, there 
has also been a marginalisation of 
capabilities of certain other states, 
which have come to increasingly depend 
on ‘foreign aid’ as in case of some Latin 
American countries. 

The UN Declaration on the 
establishment of the New International 
Economic Order (NIEO) on May 1974 
is of epochal significance. This 
harbinger of ‘globalisation’ was not 
simply an arrangement for better donor 
and donee, or indirectly, North-South 
relations based on aid and assistance, 
but the premium came to be put more 
on beneficial partnership based on 
equity and mutuality. Problems facing 
the developed and the developing 


nations had to be resolved in a more 
congenial way in the global context. 
Thus, a global compact became 
imperative. The Brandt Commission 
Report presented to the Secretary 
General of the United Nations, 
Waldheim in February 1980, 
prescribed that “there are gains for all 
in a New Order of international 
economic relations.” The evolution of 
mass media and the growing reflection 
of the public opinion expressed in it 
have come to make the negotiations 
and agreements of this ‘new diplomacy’ 
more accountable to the peoples of the 
world. With the explosion of information 
in mass media and with computers 
facilitating the storage and retrieval of 
data on a cross-national basis, the 
vision of a global village no more looks 
distant. In fact, globalisation has 
become an all pervasive reality. 
Examples like films and film festivals, 
television coverage of sports or 
catastrophes make this palpable. 
Thus, a Nelson Mandela or a Mother 
Teresa is revered and glorified all over 
the world. Humanism is the basis of this 
reverence. Individualised cultural ethos 
like western individualism or 
utilitarianism of the West is no more 
considered enough. The universalism 
of the East has been fused with it to 
provide the basis for the new cultural 
ethos of humanism. 

Contemporary World Literature 
European Literature 
Social background The fifty years 
before the World War I witnessed 
the most remarkable period of 
economic growth coupled with scientific 
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discoveries in all the fields and it had 
created material wealth for t he general 
populace. In societal terms it meant the 
suppression of an aristocratic, semi- 
leudal, humanistic and agrarian order 
by one of middle cla.ss, democratic, 
mechanistic and urban order. By A.D. 
1900 there were already eleven 
metropolises in the world each with a 
population of over a million. The 
European capitals - London, Berlin and 
Paris — were at the centre of a network 
of industrial, commercial and financial 
communications which was, perhaps, 
the nearest to a world-wide economic 
system. Thus arose the individualistic 
modem thinking with modernism as an 
urban art. caught up in the spirit of 
the modern city. The city had become 
me culture. 

Because oi centuries of imperialist 
and colonial expansion, these 
changes in the western hemisphere 
reverberated in the far-off shores of the 
world, and the vvorld literature came 
to symbolise a reaction to the impact 
of industrialisation. The masters, while 
riding on the glory of immense materia] 
advancement, suffered the most in the 
two World Wars and the Great 
Economic Depression. The traditional 
powers in Russia and China 
underwent c hanges through great 
revolutions. And in the far-off 
countries of Asia. Africa and America 
the banner of nationalism and the voice 
of independence could be heard. Not 
that the western powers never faced the 
threat from within. The rise of Marx 
and socialism was an immediate result. 
Hie other, probably a more significant 


result, was the discovery of a Godless 
world. Thus, the world found itself 
saddled between the twin paradox of 
material affluence and emotional 
sterility. The great industrial 
awakening of the West ironically paved 
the way for the extinction of its colonial 
aspiration by transmitting the ideas of 
its great men of letters to those 
countries, thereby inspiring them to 
assert their unique existence. 
The writer as an individual, 
particularly in the West, found 
himselt mired in massive confusion, 
spiritual bankruptcy, disintegration of 
traditional family life and different, 
gods. His response was, therefore, not 
traditional. In his search for the 
meaning of life, he developed new 
patterns of expression in an 
individualistic response to the society 
in flux. 

Poetry. It could be argued that 
modern poetry was born with 
Baudelaire’s unreal city. For him 
crowds meant loneliness. The German 
expressionist poets like Rilke and 
George etc. were also obssessed with 
urban life and radical politics. For 
them the city was a place of madness 
and disinheritance. But Rimbaud’s 
language and imagery made, him the 
first true modem poet. Like him all the 
poets of that era, Yeats and Eliot, 
Mallarme and Vallery, Montale and 
Lorca experienced the strain between 
the tradition and the innovation. .All 
ot them felt the inadequacy of 
established poetic language. This had 
given rise to the widespread use of 
iree-verse - a type of poetic language 
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with uneven lines and without rhyme. 
Starting from Whitman and Ezra 
Pound, free-verse became a 
spectacular tool in the hands of T.S. 
Eliot as in The Waste Land. All these 
poets also placed great emphasis on 
conscious craftsmanship. Eliot’s The 
Four Quartet is a prime example of 
poems composed in the form of a play. 

Novel. During the 19th century, novel 
established itself as a literary medium 
of great variety, range ancj depth. 
Henry James of the US was the first to 
adopt the novel as an ‘art form’. In his 
novels like The Americans, the form 
became not merely a means of handling 
the content, but in some sense became 
the content itself. This fusion of form 
and content is a significant aspect of the 
modern novel. It was brilliantly 
accomplished by Joseph Conrad and 
James Joyce. Many of these novelists 
were greatly influenced by Sigmund 
Freud and his The Interpretation of 
Dreams. The stream of consciousness 
method employed by Joyce found its 
best expression in the Ulysses. Virginia 
Woolf followed in Joyce’s footsteps. 
Marcel Proust’s Remembrance of 



Sigmund Freud 


Things Past was also a voyage into the 
complexity of consciousness and a 
quest for- the lost reality of the past. The 
artist became a character, and such 
portrayal of the artist as a character 
became a recurrent theme in the works 
of Thomas Mann and Andre Gide etc. 
Many novelists relied on myths to 
present the various aspects of life 
symbolically. The novels of Andre 
Malraux, Sartre, Camus and Franz 
Kafka like The Magic Mountain, 
Nausea, The Outsider, The Trial 
respectively, also became considerable 
achievements in spite of their realistic 
bias. Thus the novelty of form, 
language and plotlessness in the 
traditional sense of the term and 
symbolic representation marked the 
key points of modem novel. Even in 
the works of more traditional novelists 
like D.H. Lawrence and E.M. Forster 
as in their respective works Rainbow 
and A Passage to India one finds a 
conscious effort to use symbolism. 

Drama : The wide diversity, and the 
artist’s preoccupation with the form 
and technique, were nowhere better 
displayed than in the field of drama. The 
father of modem drama, Henrik Ibsen, 
had witnessed all the upheavals of the 
western world, and sought to project 
the contemporary themes through a 
mixture of technical and linguistic 
structure as in The Doll’s House. 
The dramatist was aware of the fact 
that the outward appearance of the 
world could never be the whole truth. 
Hence Ibsen’s use of symbols, 
Strindberg’s expressionistic dream- 
plays, and Chekov’s use of surface 
dialogue pointed towards the hidden 
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reality. But in the matter of language, 
Maeterlinck, a Belgian, became the 
first modernist. He used ‘silence’ 
extensively through such devices as 
pauses, gestures and external sound 



EM. Forster 


patterns. The same methods were also 
followed by Chekov through his 
indirect dialogues in The Cherry 
Orchard. Wedekind, the German 
playwright discovered that very often 
in real life, people do not listen to each 
other and hence there is no dialogue 


at all. In fact, the 20th century saw 
the most flagrant attacks on language, 
and more notably in drama, the 
medium being eminently suitable for 
other forms of expression. 

Appollinaire started another form of 
drama called surrealism. Antonin 
Artaud heralded the Theatre of Cruelty- 
cruelty standing for the seriousness of 
performance to affect and transform the 
spectator. For the Dadaists, the 
emphasis was on nonsensical and 
shocking representation. Bertolt Brecht 
with his novel method of alienation effect 
as in Mother Courage sought to treat 
the stage as a stage rather than a piece 
of the real world. But the greatest 
exponents of modernism in drama, be 
it unconventional language, absence 
of story-line or negative characters, 
was found in the plays of such 
playwrights as Beckett, Ionesco, 
Adamov and Genet. Collectively and 
popularly it came to be known as 
the school of ‘Absurd Drama’. In 
their plays no real life characters exist, 
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but only symbolic representations of 
human emotions such as lovelessness, 
loneliness and hopelessness. The 
language was non-sensical, more of a 
monologue than dialogue. Lots of 
gestures, pauses, exclamations, 
involuntary expressions dot these 
plays. The plays were extremely 
nihilistic and did not allow the 
audience to go back home with any 
good feeling like Beckett’s Endgame. 
Whereas Camus and Sartre presented 
the same world of rootless existence 
without any hope through brilliant 
logical dialogues in their plays, Beckett 
preferred to present a more imagistic, 
symbolic and skeletal version of the 
same theme. 

The literature of the 20th century 
thus found a significant medley of 
attempts in all genres, sometimes 
marking a total departure from 
tradition, and sometimes combining 
the various aspects of traditional 
tools of writing. But the sheer 
experimentation, and its variety will 
ensure a premier place for its history. 

English Literature 

The turn of the 19th century was a 
period of complex change for Britain. 
Rudyard Kipling’s short stories were 
often critical not of the imperial idea but 
of the country’s failure to live up to its 
ideas. As the 20th century progressed, 
Thomas Hardy brought out the realities 
of Empire-building and war from the 
points of view of their effect on ordinary 
people. Throughout these years there 
was a clear tradition of verse that 
dealt with everyday life and used 



Rudyard Kipling 


everyday language. It found a 
quintessential expression in the works 
of D.H. Lawrence. 



D. H. Lawrence 


The influence of the mainland of 
Europe was pervasive by 1900. This 
could be seen in Ford Madox Ford’s 
The Good Soldier (1915), Somerset 
Maugham’s Of Human Bondage 
(1915) and John Galsworthy’s Villa 
Rubein (1900). 

The continental influence affected 
the style of two other novelists. James 
Joyce showed a link with the aesthetic 
movement of the 1890s. His A Portrait 
of an Artist as a Young Man especially 
showed a link with French Naturalism. 
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Another early and lasting continental 
influence was that of Ibsen’s realism. 

The early years of the 20th century 
saw a resurgence of political liberalism. 
This liberalism was reflected in the 
country’s intellectual life. In the context 
the term ‘liberalism’ pointed to a whole 
movement of human emancipation 
and concern for the higher and finer 
values of life. This intellectual liberalism 
was reflected in E. M. Forster's Where 
Angels Fear to Tread (1905j and 
Virginia Woolfs Mrs Dalloway (1925), 
and To The Lighthouse (1927). The 
novel of Aldous Huxley, Crome Yellow 
(1921), signalled a new stage in the 
anxieties of a liberal intellectual, 
confronted by the modern world. 
During this period the rural life was fast 
giving place to industrialism. Therefore, 
D.H. Lawrence felt the need for 
rediscovering human values in his 
works such as Sons and Lovers (1913). 
The Rainbow (1915) etc. Like Lawrence, 
W.B. Yeats too was forced to reappraise 
local and traditional culture in an age 
that sensed t he threat of modernity. 

The best known poets of the 1930s 
followed Ezra Pound and Eliot in their 
satire and terse colloquialism. They 
did not continue with the symbolist 
side of their work. The pervasive 
literary transformation was already 
taking place as a reflection of a social 
transformation. The political poets of 
the 1930s, William Empson. George 
Barker, and Dylan Thomas were 
lucid, visionary and apocalyptical. 

Development in English Drama in 
the early years of the 20th century 
reflected a complex interaction of 


indigenous forces and continental 
influence. Henrik Ibsen’s dramas of 
social comment strongly influenced 
George Bernard Shaw’s early plays like 
Man and Superman (1905) and Major 
Barbara (1905) and John Galsworthy’s 
plays like Silver Box (1906), Strife 
(1909) and Justice (1910). The most 
important development of the period was 
in poetic drama, the greatest 
contribution to which came from 
Ireland. 

After the World War II there was an 
emergence of ‘new poetry’, which 
reflected common sense, a carefully 
calculated tone, disciplined crafts¬ 
manship and sharp intelligence. W.H. 
Auden’s poetry About the House 
(1965), and City without Walls (1969) 
showed an interest in historical learning 
and linguistic virtuosity. 

American Literature 

Three developments influenced 
American literature from 1900 to 1941. 
Writers of that period began to look 
realistically at the pressing social 
problems brought to fore by the 
Industrial Revolution. Tire World War I 
and the economic depression of the 
1930s caused many authors to become 
critical of the American way of life. The 
psychoanalytic studies of Sigmund 
Freud pointed to new areas of the 
personality for writers to explore. 

Ernest Hemingway was one of the 
most influential writers of the 1900s. 
He won admirers with such works as 
The Sun Also Rises (1926), A Farewell 
to Arms (1929), For Whom the Bell 
Tolls (1940) and The Old Man and the 
Sea (1952). 
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Faulkner set most of his poetiy. It rallied some of the greatest 
stories Ui Ihe make-believe Mississippi Robinson and 


William 


county of Y 0 kn 3 .p 3 .ta.wph 3 .. In his The 
Sound and the Fury (1929) and other 
novels. Faulkner used a stream of 
consciousness technique. His unusual 
stories and complicated style seem to 
weave a magic spell that giips the 
reader's al tendon. 



William Faulkner 


The literary works of Pearl S. Buck 
and William Saroyan are often classified 
as regionalist because some of their 
works had vivid regional details. Buck 
became known for The Good Earth 
(1931) and other moving novels about 
China. Saroyan often wrote about the 
Armenian-American community in 
Fresno, California. His works include a 
play. The Time of Your Life (1939). and 
a novel. The Human Comedy (1943). 

American poetry suffered a sharp 
decline for about 20 years after Walt 
Whitman died in 1892. But in early 
20th century A Magazine of Verse 
published from Chicago by Harriet 
Monroe in 1912. became one oi the first 
magazines devoted exclusively to 


Robert Frost won public recognition as 
a result of the new interest in poetry 
awakened by the Poetry magazine. 
Frost delved deeply into human 
psychology. His poems Mending Wall 
(1914) and Stopping by Woods on a 
Snowy Evening (1923) became modem 
classics 

Among the most radical ‘new poets’ 
were Ezra Pound and Amy Lowell. They 
became leaders of a group of poets 
called The Imagists. The Imagists 
emphasised on every day speech, new' 
rhythms, and the use of clear, sharp 
images. Low ell earned out the imagist 
goals in such sensitive poems such as 
Patterns (1916) and Lilacs (1925). 

Eugene O’Neill revolutionised the 
theatre with his realistic themes and 
daring stage techniques. His Beyond 
the Horizon was a brutally realistic 
play. His later works include symbolic 
tragedies, such as The Hairy Ape (1922), 
and intense psychological dramas, suc.h 
as Mourning Becomes Electra (1931). 

The conflict between the traditional 
Jewish life and the modem. non-Jewish 
American society was also brought to 
the forefront. Saul Bellow was an 
important post-War author who wrote 
on this theme in his novels Herzog 
(1964), and Humboldt’s Gift (1975). 

During the 1920s. Black literature 
also began to floui ish in Harlem, a 
district of New York City. They began 
to explore the Black American culture 
in depth for the first time. 

During the early 1950s Black 
writers gained a prominent position in 
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American literature. Like the Jewish 
authors, Black authors also explored 
their unique American experience. 
Ralph Ellison’s Invisible Man is 
considered as a major post-War novel 
about the Black life in the United States. 
James Baldwin, another leading writer, 
began his career with Go Tell it on the 
Mountain (1953). In Roots (1976), Alex 
Haley traced 200 years of his family 
history from Africa to the United States 
and generated popular interest in 
genealogy among many people in other 
ethnic groups. 

' ■ h JJtrratrre 

During the late 1400s people from 
southern Europe, especially Spain and 
Portugal, began to settle in Latin America. 
These people brought their own 
languages, religious beliefs and customs 
with them. Over the centuries, their 
impact on the region was substantial. 

The Nicaraguan poet Ruben Dario 
(1867-1916) gave modernism its form. 
In their search for the unusual, Latin 
American poets turned to such exotic 
sources as Greek, Oriental and Nordic 
mythology. In the early 1900s a group 
of women poets also came into 
prominence. Gabriel Mistral of Chile 
won the 1945 Nobel Prize for literature. 
In mid 1900s a dominating theme of 
isolation and lack of human 
communication was expressed by 
Eduardo Mallea of Argentina in his 
novels Bay of Silence (1940) and All 
Green Shall Perish (1941). The early 
Latin American writers wrote on exotic 
themes like, the ancient past, the 
distant orient, lands of childhood fancy 


and opiate creation. Beauty was their 
goddess, ‘art for art sake’ their creed. 
The modem Latin-American writers of 
the 1950s have been experimenting 
with language and structure, often 
injecting fantasy and fragmented time 
and space in their works. This style is 
known as ‘Magical realism’ which 
blended dreams and magic with 
everyday reality. Gabriel Garcia 
Marquez’s famous novel One Hundred 
Years of Solitude deals with 
‘magic realism’. 

Russian Literature 

Soviet literature in the first years of the 
20 th century was dominated by the 
attempts of writers and politicians to 
come to terms with a new ideology. 
Early writers, reared in the literary 
traditions of the 1.9th century, were 
opposed by writers concerned with the 
new social and political ideas. Tolstoy 
(1828-1910) criticised the modern 
society in Resurrection and hinted at 
the advent of a new system and a new 
human order. In 1930s the union of 
Soviet writers was established. The 
union endorsed the theory of social 
realism. Historical literature became 
common during this period. One of the 
finest works about the Revolution and 
civil war was Quiet Flows the Don 
(1928-1940) by Mikhail Sholokhov. 

Akhmatova and Pasternak are other 
famous writers of this age. Pasternak’s 
Doctor Zhivago was published in the 
Soviet Union for the first time in 1986. 
With the installation of the Communist 
Party, a movement in literature was 
established to produce literature in 
support of the communist theories. 
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A number of young liberal writers in 
1960s supported freedom and 
creativity in the Soviet life. At the same 
time, anxiety about freedom of 
expression increased and Soviet Leader 
Mikhail Gorbachev’s ‘Policy of glasnost 
led to freer expression of ideas. 

African Literature 

After the World War II, African literature 
became prominent with the emergence 
of nationalist movement. The foremost 
leader of the nationalist movement was 
Kurame Nkrumah of Ghana, who gave 
the call of ‘Freedom Now’. Nationalism 
and anti-colonialism became the 
subject matter of their literature and 
they wrote in different European 
languages like English, French, 
Portuguese etc. The two writers, 
Leopold Sedor Senghor and Sembene 
Ousmane brought Africa on the 
international scene through their 
writings. They put dynamic realism into 
the African novels. Ousmane’s novels 
Xala and Le Mandat became known 
the world over. 

The policy of apartheid practised by 
the racist White regime in South Africa 
was an obstacle for the writers. The hard 
conditions of that time were reflected in 
the works of Denis Brutus. His 
poems described the experiences of 
imprisonment and exile. Alex La Guma 
also became famous for his moving 
stories which were published in the 
Black Orpheus. 

Among other African countries, 
Nigeria came ahead in the field of 
literature. Nigerian writer Wole 
Soyinka, Chinua Achebe, Gabriel 


Okara and Christopher Okara made 
invaluable contribution to the 
development of African literature. 
Gabriel Okara, poet and novelist, was 
given the commonwealth Poetry Award 
for his collection of poems The 
Fisherman’s Invocation. Okara made 
a unique experiment in language by 
mixing English with his local dialect. 

Chinua Achebe palyed a key 
role in making African literature 
internationally popular through his 
novels, stories, essays and lectures. 
Some of his important works are a 
collection of his short stories Girls at 
War and Other Stories (1972), A man 
of the People and Things Fall Apart. 
Beware Soul and Brothers is a famous 
collection of his poems. 

Ngugi Wa Thiong’o, a revolutionary 
writer of Kenya, made his mark with his 
novel Weep Not Child (1964). Another' 
African writer Meja Mwangi presented 
the problems of the poor and the 
downtrodden. After the independence 
of African countries there has been a 
shift in the thematic content of their 
literature. Man’s discontent and 
aspirations are being presented in 
literature in place of colonial experience 
and cultural conflict. 

Australian Literature 

The last 20 years of the 19th century 
saw a growth of nationalism and a move 
towards federation of separate states. 
During the first 30 years of the 20th 
century, the literary works focussed on 
the plight of ordinary people and the 
need for social reform. Prominent writers 
like Katherine Susannah Prichard, 
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Louis Stone and Edward Dyson wrote 
about the life of die city and its workers. 
The life of the aboriginal and his 
relationship with the white man were 
a I : -...T/iared by Aeneas Gunn. Xavier 
•! Tv;and ;Catherine Susannah. 

: hv s« b • •?£• oi the poets was lesser 
bin showed diversity of aims and 
j ten An John Shaw Neilson wrote fine, 
delicate lyrics; Victor Daley created 
romantic poems and sharp satires. 
During and after the World War II, 
literary magazines proliferated and the 
r umber of readers grew. From the 
1950s onward Australian writers 
became increasingly speculative and 
bs an him.!, I nc most influential ot the 
i rid :i0th century novelists was Patrick. 
White whose major novels were 
dis- im iiveiv Australian but whose 
t;c. ’.sueiu had a largeness of vision 
surpassing nationalistic limitations. 
Trie short stories continued but 
'retained a strong rural bias. Ot 
particular interest was the 
autc >! it- graphical writing of Hal Porter, 
who showed trie changes in Australian 
society from the 1930s to the 1960s. 
A tradition of descriptive poetry 
remained, but the mid-20th century 
poets dominated the scene. 

Literature of Asia 

Indian Literature 

With wider access to European 
languages and culture, amid the anti- 
imperialistic movements after the mid- 
19th century, the two major issues that 
preoccupied the Indian writers of the 
20 th century were national awakening 
and the western cultural achievements. 


Paradoxically the very Western 
Civilization, which was synonymous 
with colonialism and imperialism, came 
close to Indian writers’ hearts through 
its secular revolutionary ideals that 
were growing incessantly during the 
pervious two centuries in Europe in the 
form of humanism, freedom and 
individualism etc. Like all literature, the 
Indian writings also reflected the 
changing moods of the society. It was a 
remarkable, phenomenon that in a 
country which was more than a 
continent in respect of its racial, 
religious and linguistic diversity, there 
was an equally remarkable singular 
response through its literature, and this 
reflected the oneness of the people and 
their concerns. 

In the literary works, there is a 
striking continuity of tradition, both 
regional and national. The regional 
tradition has its local peculiarities, but 
it is unmistakably an integral part oi 
the wider literary culture of the whole 
nation. The genres gave the new Indian 
literature its distinct character and by 
the end of the 19th century they became 
a powerful medium of new thoughts 
and sensibilities. 

Persian played a major role in 
bringing considerable change in the 
field of Indian literature in the past and 
a similar role English is playing at 
present. Though the Empire is gone, yet 
English continues to be a pervading 
influence. Despite the changes and 
advances, the power of the writers to 
influence the masses remains 
unchanged and the national pride still 
is a powerful force. 
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Rabindranath Tagore 

The works of Sri Aurbobindo, 
‘Rabindranath Tagore (Thakur), Sarat 
Chandra Chatterjee, Premchand, 
Jayshankar Prasad, Subramania 
Bharati, Shivarama Karanth, 
D.R. Bendre and Thakazhi Siva 
Shankar Pillai, etc. present a view of life 
and ethos which are essentially and 
perennially Indian. Some of them have 
projected more of secular humanism in 
their writings, that bear signs of western 
impact on form and structure, but with 
regard to the content and theme the 
impact is perceptibly marginal. 

The three noted poets, who emerged 
as a major force in Indian literature 
during the first half of the 20th century 
were - Manmohan Ghose (1869-1924), 
Aurobindo Ghose (1872-1950) and 
Sarojini Naidu (1879-1949). The 
writings of Vivekananda, Aurobindo 
Ghose, S. Subramania Iyer and 
V.S. Srinivasa Sastri were based on 
social, religious and political themes 
which made a tremendous impact 
on society. 


The most remarkable figure of this 
period, however, was Rabindranath 
Tagore (1861-1941). He was the first 
Asian writer to win the Nobel Prize for 
Literature (1913) for his book of poems 
Gitcuijali. In each of his work, he broke 
new grounds, bringing a slow and silent 
revolution in metre and diction, in 
structure and thought pattern. Though 
he had a perfect command over English, 
Tagore chose his mother tongue 
Bangia, as the medium for his creative 
writing. Tagore’s works reflect not only 
the national awakening but also 
international humanism. His collection 
of short stories Galpa Guchchha, and 
his novels Gora and Ghare Bairei are 
widely acknowledged. His poems have 
distinguished features like verbal 
music and beauty, passionate love for 
nature and intense attraction for the 
earthly existence leading into the 
transcendental world of mystic beauty. 

An era of glory ushered with the 
advent of Subramania Bharati (1882- 
1921). He was a great patriot poet who 
revolutionised the poetic tradition in 
Tamil. Cuvateca Kitarikal (1908) was 
his first collection of songs. His poetry 
received a stimulus when he joined the 
political movement in 1905. 

Fiction • The later half of the 19th 
century and early 20th century is 
crucial in the histoiy of Indian fiction. 
The novel was more recent as compared 
to the short stories and poems in Indian 
literature. It was a significant outcome 
of the Indo-European contact. The later 
half of the 19th century was attractive 
because of the presence of several great 
novelists like Bankim Chandra 
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Chatterjee, Mirza Qalich Beg and Hari 
Narayan Apte. It witnessed the 
emergence of new novels in several 
languages, like Malayalam, Oriya, 
Sindhi, Konkani, Kannada and 
Punjabi. But towards the end of the 
19th century, Chandu Menon, Fakir 
Mohan Senapati and Bhai Vir Singh 
emerged as writers of note. 

Bankim Chandra Chatterjee 
(1838-1894), a famous Bangla 
novelist, wrote mostly historical 
novels. . Anand Math and Debi 
Chaudhurani illustrated his anusilan 
tattva or ‘theory of culture’. Anand 
Math is also best known for its 
powerful national songs like 
‘Vandemataram’. His last novel 
Rajasimha can be called the grand 
finale to his remarkable career. 
Icharam Suryaram Desai (1853- 
1912), is a fine scholar of medieval 
Gujarati literary history. His first novel 
Hind dne Britania was one of the 
earliest Indian novels with political 
overtones. Rajanikanta Bardoloi 
(1868-1939), established the 
historical novel firmly in Assamese 
literature with his work Manomati. 
Tamil writers like Girija Devi 
and Ramatirtha Thammal, authoress 
of Mohanra Rajani (T931) and 
Dasikalin Mosa Valai (1936) 
respectively, also made the novel an 
effective vehicle of social experience. 
G.V. Krishna Rao’s Kilubommalu 
(1956 The Puppets) in Telugu was 
concerned about the moral aspects 
and behaviour of the people in rural 
• society. One of the eminent writers in 
Malayalam was Vaikom Muhammad 


Basheer (1910-1994). His famous 
novel Balyakala Sakhi (1944, The 
Childhood Friends) was a tragic tale 
of love. Thakazhi Siva Sankara Pillai 
became prominent for his two extremely 
well written works Totttyute Mokan (Son 
of Scavenger 1948) and Cemmin 

(Shrimps, 1956 ). These novelists though 
had different educational background 
and social outlook, yet they shared a 
strong sense of realism and deep interest 
in the life of the oppressed and 
the marginalised. 

Munshi Premchand (1880-1946), 
a novelist and short story writer in 
Urdu-Hindi of international fame, 
established the realistic trend in Hindi 
literature and used the novel as a 
medium of social change. His novels 
reflected the deep social concerns and 
understanding of the dynamics of 



Munshi Premchand 

Indian rural society. His works include 
Sevasadan (1919) Premasram (1924) 
Rangbhumi (1924) Godan (1936). His 
short stories include Kafan, Poos Ki 
Rat, Shatranj Ke Khilari, etc. The 
writings of Niaz Fatehpuri (1887-1966) 
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and Qazi Abdul Ghaffar (1862-1956) 
were representatives of romantic 
tradition. But Premchand introduced 
the trend of realism in Urdu and in fact, 
created a new paradigm of novel. The 
Indian progressive writers like Sajjad 
Zaheer wrote London Ki Ek Raat 
(1938) inspired by James Joyce and 
introduced the stream of consciousness 
technique for the first time in Urdu. 
Among the progressive writers, Kishan 
Chander and Ismat Chughtai deserve 
special mention. Ismat Chughtai’s 
novel Terhi Lakir (A Carved Line 1947) 
tells the story of a middle class Muslim 
girl questioning the social codes. 

The tradition of the novel dealing 
with rural life was further accentuated 
by Phanishwarnath Renu’s (1921- 
1977) Maila Anchal in Hindi and 
Bibhuti Bhushan Bandhyopadhyay’s 
(1899-1954) Pather Panchali (1929), 
Gopinath Mohanty’s Paraja in Oriya, 
Panna Lai Patel’s Makelajeet in 
Gujarati, Bhal Chandra Nemade’s 
Kosla in Marathi are the re] -resentative 
novels which dealt with ru - J life. The 
novels of Sarat Chandra Chatter) ee 
(1876-1938) in Bangla talk about the 
middle class conflict in social and family 
life. Jainendra Kumar (1905-1998) 
wrote many psychological novels. U.K. 
Ananthamurthy’s Samskara in 
Kannada deals with moral conflict. 
Yashpal’s (1903-1973) Jhootha Such, 
Khushwant Singh’s Train to Pakistan 
(1956) and Qurratual Ain Haider’s 
(1927) Aag Ka Dariya in Urdu talk 
about the partition of India as a 
historical tragedy. Mahasweta Devi 
depicts Indian tribal life and culture in 



Mahas tueta Devi 

her novels and short stories. Daya 
Pawar (b.1935) and Babu Rao Bagul 
(b. 1931) are two post-independent 
writers who started writing about the 
depressed classes in Marathi. Mulk Raj 
Anand’s Untouchable (; 935) and Raja 
Rao’s Kanthapura (193 >) recorded the 
social and politic? turmoil and 
transition. R.K. Nara^ in’s Swarni and 
Friends (1935) repres nt a wonderful 
microcosm of India. K. A. Abbas’ 
Tomorrow is Ours rr irate typical 
Indian life, its frustrations and 
aspirations. 

Short Story, of all the genres in 
Indian literature, the short story can 
be described as the 20th century’s 
very own. During the first decade of the 
20th century Rabindranath Tagore 
had already been acclaimed as a fine 
writer of short stories. His stories 
include Post-Master (1891), Kabuliwala 
(1892), etc., which emerged out of an 
authentic experience of rural India. His 
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stories were about fleeting moments of 
happiness and small sorrows. 
Premchand's realistic stories mirrored 
the society and people’s behaviour in 
it. Thakazhi Siva Sankara Pillai, 
Muhammad Basheer, wrote stories in 
Malayalam which represented liie oi 
the peasants and labouiers, the 
teacher and factory workers, with vivid 
realism. Divakar Krishna Kelkar 
(1902-1973), N. S. Phadke, G. G. 
Limaye (1891-1971) etc. are renowned 
Marathi short story writers. Dayanidhi 
Mishra(1891-1955) wrote stories on 
historical themes and glorified the past 
of Orissa. Godavarish Mahapatra 
(1898-1965) wrote with acute social 
consciousness and with the zeal of a 
reformer about the socio-economic 
problems of the rural life in Orissa. The 
stories of Lakshminath Bezabarua in 
Assamese exemplify the contempoiaiy 
society, the disintegration of 
aristocracy and the demoralised 
bureaucracy. Sudarshan’s Hoar ki 
Jeet and Chandersharma Guleri's 
Usne Kciha Tha in Hindi need a special 
mention. U. R. Anantha Murthy 
(b.1932) gave legitimacy to this new 
form that was to dominate the 
Kannada short stories for the next 
three decades. Writers who enriched 
further the art of short story writing 
are Saadat Hasan Manto (1912-1955) 
Rajendra Singh Bedi (1915-1984), 
Krishan Chandra (1914-1977), Mulk 
Raj Anand, R. K. Narayan, Gopinath 
Mohanty, Kartar Singh Duggal and 
Raja Rao. 


Poetry 

Indian poetry has a powerful and often 
relatively older literary tradition oi its 
own. The 20th century Indian poetry - 
displays the flexibility and robustness 
to adapt to the need of the time. It has 
been inspired by patriotic-nationalistic 
feelings, motivated by the struggle for 
independence, progressive minds and 
by the communication revolution we 
are currently witnessing. There are two 
distinct phases of transition in Indian 
poetry. At the beginning of the 20th 
century, Indian poetry witnessed the 
rise of‘Romanticism’ and in the second 
phase ‘Nationalism’. The former 
represented particular attitude to 
nature and society, and the latter s tone 
was essentially patriotic. It began with 
verse-lyrics written in a romantic 
vein. The proc ess of assimilating 
romanticism continued. Tagore s 
poems in the line of Shelley have two 
dominant features - mysticism and 
romantic subjectivity. They had the 
power and wisdom to represent the 
whole culture of the country. Gandhi 
called him Gurudev out of great respect. 

But genuine lyrical poetry and 
lyrical narrative poetry, both oi 
Romantic and Victorian type, were 
found in the poems of Toru Dutt, 
Manmohan Ghose, Sri Auiobindo 
(1872-1950), Sarojini Naidu (1879- 
1949), Rabindranath Tagore and 
Swami Vivekananda (1863-1902). 
Sri Aurobindo’s So.via.tri and Songs to 
Myrtilla outgrew the poetic trend with 
metaphysical reflections. The poets 
need to be mentioned here are 
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Mohammad Iqbal (1866-1938) In 
Urdu, dai Shankar Prasad, Sumitra 
Nandan Pant. Mahadevi Vorrna, Ram 
Dhari Singh Dinkar- 'Nirala' (1897- 
i96l) in Hindi, Qazi Nazrul Islam 
(1899-1976) in Bangla, Keshavsut 
(1866-1906) in Marathi, and G. 
Shankar Kurup (b. 1902) in 
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V.K. Gokak (b.1909). A new change 
came in the lield of Indian poetry in 
1936 as a result of the progressive 
writers’ movement. The Progressive 
Movement appropriated certain aspects 
of the Romantic tradition, particularly 
that of social protest and the vision of 
an oppression-free world. It forsook the 
Romantic imagination, freed itself from 
the notions of the bourgeois idealism 
and took to realism both in thought and 
language. The new poetry in Indian 
languages is represented mainly by 
Nagarjun and Shiv Mangal Singh 
Suman in Hindi, Majaaz (1909-1955) 
and Faiz (1911-1984) in Urdu, 
Humayun Kabir(b. 1906), Sri Sri 
(1910-1983) in Telugu, Jeevanananda 
Das (1899-1954) and Sukant 
Bhattacharyya in Bangla, B.S. 
Mardhekar (1907-1956) in Marathi, 


Malaya lam. Tamil nationalist poet 
Subramania Bharati (1882-1921) and 


and Uma Shankar Joshi (1911-1987) 
in Gujarati, Gopabandhu Das 
(1877-1928). Nilakantha Das 
(1884-1967) and Godabaris Mishra 
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(1886-1956) in Oriya. Padmadhar 
Chaliha (1895-1968), Jyotiprasad 
Agarvvala (1903-1951) and Devkanta 
Barua (b.1914) in Assamese and Kaiii 
Azmi (1925-2002) in Urdu. The latter’s 
work Awcu'ci Sajde is a line example of 
new poetry in Urdu. 

The new poetic movement is an 
aesthetic and subjective movement. It 
has become too personal in thought and 
language, and revolts against formalism 
and didacticism. It strengthens the 
modernist as well as new symbolist 
trends. It has acquired a distinct 
character and has discovered new 
voices. It uses symbols, images, 
metaphors to a great extent. Sometimes, 
the poem becomes an image or a 
complex of more than one image. It has 
progressed further with new generation 
of poets - Kamala Das, Amrita Pritam, 
Raghubir Sahay, Harivansh Rai 
Bachchan (Madhushala) and Agyeya 
(Hindi), Shakti Chattopadhyaya 
(Bangla), Dilip Chitre and Arun 
Kolhatkar (Marathi), and Ramakant 
Rath (Oriya), Nissim Ezekiel, A.K. 



Ramanujam, P. Lai, Jayant Mahapatra, 
Keki N. Daruwalla, Vikram Seth, 
Sitakanta Mahapatra and Gieve 
Patel (English). 

Theatre 

A new literary tradition began to 
develop in Indian languages following 
the model of the Western Drama 
towards the middle part of the 19th 
century. The classical, regional 
dramatic tradition along with the 
western tradition created a tension. It 
resulted in the revival and refinement 
of the various styles of folk theatre. 
Bangla. Marathi. Hindi and Gujarati 
languages brought out vibrant 
dramatic literature, but the other 
languages did not respond to this new 
theatre. However towards the beginning 
of the 20th centuiy these languages 
also received the new theatre as a new 
source of glamorous entertainment 
and commercial enterprise. Prominent 
writers were P. Sambandha Mudaliyar 
(1873-1964) in Tamil, Bhikaricharan 
Pattanayak (1877-19620 and 
Godavarish Mishra (1886-1956) 
in Oriya, D. Krishnamacharya 
(1853-1913) in Telugu, Chandra 
Vadan Mehta (1930) in Gujarati, C.V. 
Ram Pillai in Malayalam, G. B. Deval 
(1855-1916) in Marathi, etc. 

The impact of the national 
movement began to be reflected on 
stage. The mythological and historical 
themes were explored for this purpose. 
Along with this a new trend emerged 
concentrating on the life of the 
middle class and their problems. The 
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noted dramatist^ are Sachindranath 
Sengupta, Manmatha Ray, Parvati 
Prasad Barua. Laxminarayan Mishra 
etc. From the point oi view of dramatic 
art, Bengal was very rich and did not 
allow the ‘film’ to subordinate it. Bengal 
introduced the revolving stage and 
produced multi-act plays. Marathi, on 
the other hand, revolutionised the stage 

in a different, way. 

In July 1943 the Indian People’s 
Theatre Association (IPTA) came into 
existence. It generated a momentum to 
establish the New Drama in Theatre and 
tried to create a popular interest in 
them. Different features of folk theatre 
and the open-air theatre suddenly 
acquired new meaning. Bengal. 
Maharashtra, Karnataka and Kerala 
contributed significantly to drama and 
theatre at that time. 

One act plays became popular in 
the mid-20th century. The All India 
Radio attracted and helped many 
writers of different languages to 
produce short plays. The pioneers in 
the growth of this new form were 
Bivendra Krishna Bhadra (1905- 
1991) and Bami Kumar, Rasid Jahan. 
Shaukat Thanvi, Saadat Hasan 
Man to, etc. 

Experimentation in theatre and 
drama is vital. They can be comparable 
to those of modem poetry. While poetry 
is personal in the present context, 
drama reaches to an entire gamut of 
people. The significant dramatists who 
dominate the Indian theatre are Badal 
Sarkar (Bangla), Vijay Tendulkar 
(Marathi), Girish Kamad (Kannada), 


Mohan Rakesh and Upendranath 
Ashak (Hindi), Indira Parthasarathi 
(Tamil), Chandra Shekar Kambar 
(Kannada). Bhisham Sahni (IIindi), and 
Manoranjan Das (Oriya). 



Bhisham Sahni 

Literature in China 

The real Chinese literary revolution did 
not get underway until after the 
establishment oi the republic in 1911, 
when the monarchical institution of 
more than three millennia had ended. 
The most important Chinese 
revolutionary poet was Ai Qing who at 
the age of 26 brought about a complete 
revolution in Chinese poetry in 1936. 
He continued writing till 1957 and then 
was exiled for twenty years. After the 
change in the political situation in 
China, he was rehabilitated, and he 
continued to write poetry. Another 
important Chinese writer of this period 
was Lu Hsun (1881-1936). He created 
a new trend in the realistic fiction. He 
wrote Madman’s Diary and The Story 
of Ai Q. Like his stories, Lu Hsun’s 
short satirical essays also played a 
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revolutionary role in public awakening, imparting artistic maturity to Japanese 
From 19371o 1945. all the writers, fiction. Soseki’s novels talked about 
whether leftist, rightist, or nonpartisan absurdities of life and hollowness of the 


were in one way or another engaged in 
national struggle against the Japanese 
aggression. They all stressed upon the 
importance of literature as an effective 
way of boosting the morale of the people 
and thus helped to win t he war against 
the Japanese. It were the leftists, 
however, who played the predominant 
role in the field of literary theory mid 
production. During the 1950s the 
Chinese underwent a series ol 
ideological remoulding, all oi which 
profoundly affected literary circles. 
While some authors were energetically 
creating works ol their own, others 
directed their efforts towards revising 
and re-editing traditional masterpieces. 
The entire literary heritage of China was 
c ritically re-evaluated and reinterpreted 
so as to fit into the communist 
ideological pattern. 

During the cultural revolution of 
1966-69. practically all creative 
activities in literature came to a stand¬ 
still. but in the early 1970s. there was 
an indication of revigorated literary 
productivity. 

J apanese Lit c rat me 

The influence of western ideas has 
greatly changed Japanese literature. 
The major result ol this influence 
has been the development of the 
modern novel. 

The names of Mori Ogai 
(1862-1922) and Natsume Soseki 
(1846-1916) standout prominently for 
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middle class society. 

Western literature also influenced 
Japanese poetry and drama of the 1900s. 
Some poets still wrote the traditional 
Tanka and Haiku. Masaoka Shiki (1867- 
1902) was a major Haiku writer. Longer 
poems and free verse now account for 
much of the Japanese poetry. 

In the Showa period (1926), 
literature belonged to the working 
class. But. inspite of western influences. 
Japanese literary tradition remains 
strong. 

The beginning of the 20th century 
witnessed the revival of Romanticism 
in Japanese poetry. Kafu Nagai 
(1879-1959) and Yasunari Kawabata 
(1899-1972) have been prominent 
writers since tlie Second World War. 

Contemporary Art 

During the post-renaissance period 
(17th- 18th centuries) in Europe, the art 
was dominated by the Baroque and 
classical artists. The theme of their 
works revolved around Christianity and 
the depiction of nature. But the French 
Revolution saw the changes in socio¬ 
cultural activities. France once again 
became the centre of modem art in the 
world and Paris the focal point of most 
of its cultural activities, which 
dominated the world of art in the 19th 
and the 20th centuries. 

The world saw artistic expressions 
in the works of Classicism, Roman¬ 
ticism, Idealism and Naturalism before 
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Modernism dawned with the works 
of Edward Manet in the 1860s. 
Advancement in the fields of science and 
technology added new dimensions to 
the field of art. Another factor, which 
became prominent duiing the later hall 
of the 19 th century, was the intellectual 
churning In Europe where philosophers, 
scientists, poets, psychologists, politicians 
and economists became engrossed in 
evolving new theories in a wide range 
of subjects. French philosopher. Henri 
Bergson reinforced Nietzsche’s theory 
.in reasserting that man was the 
master of his own destiny. This asserted 
the superiority of intuition over 
intelligence, which received support 
from the scientists. 

The Freudian theory of sub- 
consciousness too influenced the works 
of the 19th century artists. The new 
generation of intellectuals began to 
believe that reality was impossible to 
depict. Feelings and perceptions, thus, 
came to replace apparent truth 
and nature. 

Mooem Ait o Em ope 

A new artistic movement in Europe gave 
birth to ‘impressionism’ and its 
subsequent movements at the turn of 
the 19th century. In the history of art, 
the term ‘modern art’ generally refers 
to the period beginning around 1860s 
and continues till 1960s. when ’post¬ 
modernism’ commenced as a new 
movement. The period in modern art 
describes the dominant styles and 
ideology of art produced in that era. 
Modernism was its guiding philosophy. 


Though different in their styles of 
execution, the individual artists such 
as Monet, Degas. Picasso, Sisley and 
Renoir began the new movement of 
post-impressionism’ to be followed by 
Cezanne, Rodin, Picasso, Kendinsky 
and many others. Thus, movements 
like expressionism’, ‘fauvism’, ’cubism’, 
’futurism’, ‘abstractionism’, ‘dadaism’ 
and ‘surrealism’ followed. All these 
movements were in search of forms and 
expressions, which replaced the 
aesthetic sensibility of European 
‘Classicism’. This was also a period of 
rejection of all the previous theories. 
Experimentation began not only with 
formal expression but also with the 
materials and techniques of aid. This 
process of experimentation grew further 
in the second half of the 20th century, 
which is also known as the period of 
post-modernism in art. Modernism 
reached the American continent 
between the two World Wars. 
Simultaneously, it infiltrated into the 
post-Revolution Russia but only to 
succumb to communism there. The 
period between the two World Wars 
marked by the German holocaust and 
the formation of the communist USSR, 
somewhat shattered the European art 
scene. By 1950s-60s, it regained its 
creative expression with a changed 
perception. The anti-establishment 
feeling continued to characterise art. 
Progressive modernism took centre- 
stage New York became the Mecca of 
the artist community. The art of this 
period focussed on defining the future 
and in upsetting the values of the 
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present. Another form of art called 
conceptual art thus, emerged. 

Some of the major art movements 
Which took place between 1900-2000 
are discussed below. 

Cubism 

Cubism was developed by Pablo 
Picasso and Georges Braque in about 
1908. Though this movement could 
not sustain itself for long, it was quite 
influential. But its impact was felt in 
later movements like Orphism, Purism, 
Precisionism, Futurism, Constructivism 
and Expressionism. 



A painting by Georges Braque 


The second phase of Cubism, which 
began after 1912, was called Synthetic .. 
Cubism. Works in this phase emphasised ■ ■ 
the combination or synthesis of forms 
in the picture. Newspapers and tobacco >. 
wrappers were often seen pasted on 
canvas to merge aesthetically with the . 
painted areas. This form of collage¬ 
making was the main characteristic of 
this phase of Cubi§m. 

Fauvism 

Henri Matisse (1869-1954) was a 
fiercely independent minded painter, 
who believed in the free use of-colours. 
The Fauvist moveihent which he started 
with his friends, Maurice de Vlaminck 
(1876-1895) and Andre Dprain (1880- 
1954) propagated the use of colour not 
just to describe the subject, but also to 
make it more luminous. 

Surrealism 

Surrealism is closely related to some 
forms of abstract art. In fact, these share 
similar .origins but differ on their 
interpretation of what those origins 
mean to the aesthetics of art. 

. Surrealism was led by Andre Breton, 
who had fought in the trenches during 
the World War I. After the War, many 
artists were disillusioned with art. They 
believed that a world which creates war 
does not deserve art. So they started an 
anti-art movement to destroy everything 
that art represented. It found wide 
acceptance among the bourgeoisie of 
Europe. But Breton did not agree. He 
wanted to save art and give it a new 
meaning. So he began experimenting 
with abstraction. 
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Within a short period of time, two 
distinct groups emerged among 
the surrealists based on their 
interpretations of the works of Sigmund 
Freud and Carl Jung. The first group 
was called the Automation group while 
the other was termed the Veristoic 
Surrealist group. Salvadore Dali and 
Pablo Picasso were leaders of the two 
groups respectively. 

Post-Modernism 

Post-Modernism is a complicated term. 
It is a concept that appears in all 
the disciplines of art - paintings, 
architecture, music, film, literature, 
sociology', communication, fashion and 
even technology. Though it emerged 
as an area of academic study since 
the mid-1980s, it is not easy to 
locate how and when exactly post¬ 
modernism began. 

Like modernism, post-modernism 
rejected boundaries between the high 
and the low forms of art. Works of both 
the schools are characterised by their 
emphasis on parody and irony. But 
there is an essential difference. 
Modernists believed that despite all the 
evils of society, art can provide the 
unity, coherence and meaning which 
has been lost in contemporary life. In 
contrast, the post-modernists feel that 
reforming the world is not the job of an 
artist. If the world is meaningless, 
they would prefer to experiment 
with nonsense. 

According to the art historian 
Frederic Jameson, modernism 
and post-modernism are cultural 


formations, which highlight particular 
stages of capitalism. During the period 
of market capitalism in the mid-18 th 
century, technological developments 
went hand in hand with realism in arts 
in Europe and the United States. In the 
second phase, which lasted from the late 
19th to mid-20th century there was 
monopoly capitalism, electric and 
internal combustion in technology 
and modernism in art. The 
present phase is of consumer or 
multinational capitalism associated 
with microprocessor-driven tech¬ 
nologies and post-modernism. 

The term post-modernism is a 
paradox. For some it means anti¬ 
modem, while for others it denotes the 
revision of modernism. It is true that 
there are undercurrents of rejection of 
modernism. Post-modernism rejects the 
doctrine of the supremacy of reason, the 
notion of truth, the belief in the perfect¬ 
ness of man. 

Modem Indian Art 

In modem Indian art the role of the 
Bengal School is significant. During the 
second half of the 19th century a new 
awakening had dawned upon the 
Indian society with many thinkers and 
reformers delivering speeches and 
writing essays, thereby giving birth to 
a spirit of nationalism. The world of art 
and literature was not left untouched. 
Therefore, this period is also referred to 
as the period of Renaissance in the 
history of Indian art. Contribution of 
the three Tagores- Gaganendra Nath, 
Rabindra Nath and Abanindra Nath - 
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during this period culminated the 
establishment of the world famous 
Vishwa Bharti University at Shanti 
Niketan by Rabindra Nath Tagore. Bv 
this time, around 1850. three art 
schools had also been established in 
Madras (Chennai). Calcutta (Kolkata) 
and Bombay (Mumbai) with an 
objective to enhance the industrial 
skills of the local craftsmen to suit the 
requirements of the British colonial 
economy. Later, the Bombay school 
became the prestigious J.J School ol 
Art. Afterwards, art schools were opened 
at Lahore (now in Pakistan) and 
Lucknow. During the beginning of the 
201 h century, the industrial art schools 


became academic in nature and with 
the opening of universities, departments 
of fine arts at Vishwa Bharati. M.S. 
University of Baroda, Benaras Hindu 
University, Ravindra Bharati. Kolkata 
and more recently at Chandigarh and 
Delhi started functioning. These 
institutions became known all over 
the country and abroad lor their 
academic curriculum in visual and 
performing arts. 

A whole generation of artists after 
the three Tagores, appeared on the 
national scene during the 20th century. 
Nanda Lai Bose. Jaminiroy, Ramkinkei 
Baij worked in Bengal. Arnrita Sher-Gill 
and Raja Ravi Verma were two other 
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artists whose contribution to the 
modem Indian art became significant. 
Their works are a confluence of Indian 
theme and western techniques. Amrita 
Sher-Gill whose upbringing was in 
Europe developed her career as a 
painter in India, whereas Raja Ravi 
Verma, Travancore (Kerala), took to 
Indian mythology and tradition as the 
theme of his works. 

In Bombay School the training was 
based on the curriculum of the Royal 
Academy of Arts, Ixindon. Immediately 
after independence a group of 
revolutionary artists formed a 
Progressive Artists Group with F. N. 
Souza, M.F. Hussain, J.H. Raza and 
K.H. Ara to portray the emerging trends 
in Indian art. However, this group soon 
disintegrated. Souza settled in London, 
Raza in France, while Hussain stayed 
back in Mumbai. Actually, this group 
had initiated the movement against 
the Bengal school and had declared 
themselves liberated from the Indian 
values set by their predecessors. 

In Delhi, during the post¬ 
independence period institutions like 
the All India Fine Arts and Crafts 
Society. Delhi College of Arts, Lalit Kala 
Academy. National Museum and 
National Gallery of arts were opened. 
This made the capital an important 
centre of arts. Artists like B.C. Sanyal, 
Krishan Khanna, Dhanraj Bhagat, 
Manjeet Bawa etc. thus opened a new 
era in Indian art, being based in Delhi. 

In the 1980s a new group of artists 
emerged when artists from Delhi. 
Mumbai and Baroda met in Delhi with 


J. Swaminathan as their leader. More 
recently the artists who are known in 
India and abroad are Anjoli Ela Menon, 
Manjeet Bawa, Satish Gujaral, Meera 
Mukherjee, Dhiraj Choudhary etc. 
During the last two decades other 
places like Bhopal, Nagpur, Bangalore, 
Indore. Lucknow, Jaipur, Hyderabad 
etc. have become active centres of arts. 

During the post-independence era, 
another aspect of Indian art emerged 
with its interests focussed on the 
country’s handicrafts and handlooms. 
Otherwise, (the backbone of India’s 
rural socio-economy) this vital sector 
had been devastated during the British 
rule. Now a revolution is taking place 
in this arena and once again India 
is becoming known for its folk arts 
in a new form. Mrs. Kamladevi 
Chattopadhyay and Mrs. Neelima 
Barua are the two figures who have 
breathed a new life into Indian 
handicrafts and textiles. With the 
establishment of a chain of government 
agencies, like the Cottage emporium, 
the State emporia, crafts councils, textile 
design centres for weaving, crafts 
museum etc. the marketing of 
handicraft products has become easier. 
National and international festivals 
are also being conducted to popularise 
these products. 

Presently, each state in India is 
identified with its handicrafts. 
Handloom products of the north¬ 
eastern states like woollen Naga 
shawls, Assam silk, Maitiphi cloth, 
Chikankari of Lucknow, Zari work of 
Benaras, tie and dye of Gujarat and 
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Rajasthan, textile designs of Sambalpur 
and B'ehrampur in Orissa; tussar silk 
of Mayurbhanj in Orissa and of Madhya 
Pradesh, silk sarees of Kanjeevaram in 
Tamil Nadu and Mysore in Karnataka 
are a few examples. In painting, scroll 
paintings, wall and floor paintings are 
well-known - the patta chitra of Orissa, 
Madhubani painting of Bihar and 
narrative Phad scrolls of Rajasthan are 
worth mentioning. The metal craft of 
different states include brass works 
from Uttar Pradesh, bell metal work of 
Madhya Pradesh and Orissa, filigree 
work of Orissa and bidri work of 
Hyderabad are well-known. Most of the 
states having larger tribal population 
have also their rich traditions of 
terracotta and pottery work. It is a 
redeeming feature to have these art 
forms remain vibrant in the 21st 
century as the steamrolling effect of 
globalisation may otherwise obliterate 
plurality from the world scene 
altogether. 

Contemporary Art of America 
After the 1960s, art in America 
established new meaning and identity, 
different from the European art. The 
paradigm shift from the scorned and 
banal themes admissible only in ‘high’ 
art to a new vernacular imagery drawn 
from popular sources and nostalgia 
began to establish itself as a stimulating 
new trend. This was in sharp contrast 
to the subjective preoccupations and 
idealism of Action Painting. The profuse 
inflow of artists, scientists, intellectuals, 
from other parts of the world has 


contributed not only to the economy of 
the USA but also enriched its 
intelligentsia. This migration for 
freedom and better economy has 
led this nation in true sense to become 
a superpower at the end of the 
20 th century. 

In the field of art, major artists 
include Roy Lichtenstein, Jim Dine, 
Tom Wessel mann, Richard Estes. The 
art scene was taken over for a short 
period by the ‘Op art’ or optical art with 
imageries being based on the scientific 
theory of optics. ‘Op art’ was followed 
by Perceptual, Minimalist and Post 
Minimalist painters who dominated the 
art scene of America. 

The other movements of art in 
the 20th century America include 
the movement in folk art. The artists 
known as ‘American primitives’ were 
the peer souls, who believed in non- 
academic style of freer expression. 
The regeneration of their art 
forms adds colour and sense of 
being to the pluralist mosaic of the 
Amercian art. 

Mass Communication 
Cinema 

The invention of cinema is an 
achievement of the late 19th century 
when the Lumiere Brothers’ moving 
picture was shown for the first time in 
Paris in December 1895. Production of 
commercial cinema started in Europe 
and America at this time, but in India 
it began only in 1913 when Dada Salieb 
Phalke made Raja Harish Chandra. 
The era of silent film was over in 1931 
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with the production of Alcan Am - the 
first talkie feature film produced in 
India. Cinema is a dominant medium 
of expression not only in 
India but also in the West. Films, 
documentaries and features have been 
produced almost in all the major 
languages and they reflect the life and 
works of a huge number of people. 
Cinema is considered as an art form 
like dance and theatre and many 
film festivals, both - national and 
international, take place throughout 
the world where various awards 
are conferred on best feature films 
produced- in a year. 

Although we consider cinema as an 
invention, it was in fact, an evolution, 
which evolved from the invention oi 
printing technology and very soon 


became a popular means of 
entertainment. Within a few years it 
developed into a big business. During 
the pre-World War I era, France 
dominated the world of cinema which 
later on spread to England and America. 
The popularity of cinema spread very 
fast throughout the world. Some of the 
prominent directors in the history oi 
cinema are, Sergei p:isenstein, Charles 
Chaplin, Akira Kurosawa, Satyajit Ray, 
Ingmar Bergman, Bresson, Fellini, 
Alfred Hitchcock, David Lean, Stephen 
Spielberg, etc. 

Newspaper 

Though there has been an immense 
progress in the field of information 
technology, yet even today, newspapers 
are extremely popular among the 



Pather PanchaW A still from the film by Satyajit Ray 
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masses be they ric h or poor, urban or 
rural. This is the earliest form of mass 
communication and even with the 
coming up ol satellite TV and regular 
news slots on Radio, newspapers have 
not lost their charm. With the latest 
information technology, it has become 
easier to access several city editions 
simultaneously. There are various 
categories of newspapers like dailies 
with their, morning, afternoon, evening 
editions and weeklies circulating all 
over the world, India alone has distinct 
national and regional newspapers and 
magazines. With growing awareness 
and literacy levels, among the people, 
popularity of newspapers and 
magazines have also grown. 

The Print media plays a very 
significant role in portraying the social, 
political and economic conditions of any 
country. It influences the public opinion 
and has played a crucial role in not 
only rellec'ing but also shaping the 
20th century world affairs. Many 
governin'‘ill s have fallen as a result oi 
investigative journalism and the most 
prominent example in the recent past 
is the Watergate episode in the United 
States of America, which resulted in 
the fall ol the country’s President, 
Richard Nixon. 

The major international news 
agencies are the Associated Press in the 
United Slates of America, Reuters in 
Great Britain, Agence France Presse in 
France. Kyodo in Japan. Tass in Russia 
and Xinhua in China. There are also 
news syndicates and wire services 
having an understanding to share 


news, features, articles etc. In India, 
the United News of India, and 
the Press Trust of India are the official 
news agencies. 

With increased levels of literacy in 
the country. English journalism 
picked up the attention of the urban 
population, while the semi-urban and 
the countryside areas kept on 
patronising the regional language 
editions of various newspapers 
and magazines. 

Magazines have been a powerful 
medium of print media and it has 
several advantages like a wider coverage 
of news, features and current affairs, 
it has also played an important role in 
promoting advertising, thereby 
increasing the level of consumer 
awareness among the people. 

Radio aua television 

In the 1920s broadcasting became a 
very effective medium of mass 
communication. Radio played an 
important role in the community life. 
With the discovery of transistor it 
became handy and affordable. The 
British Broadcasting Corporation and 
later the Voice of America became the 
favourite broadcasting agencies world 
over. In India, the All India Radio 
has been very popular. Being the 
national broadcasting agency it has a 
very wide network. The air broadcasting 
in India, was opened to the private 
sector in the 1990s and at the turn of 
the century'- the frequency modulation, 
popularly known as the FM channels 
are becoming quite popular. 
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The invention of television at the 
turn of the 20th century, brought 
revolution in the field of mass media. 
Starting with the first telecast in 1936 
this medium of communication has 
seen vast changes from an individual 
studio to a network using satellite T.V. 
The advance satellite technology during 
the 1980s made it possible to watch 
live telecast at any part of the world. 
While fulfilling its objectives of 
disseminating news and social 
awareness programmes, television has 
also largely become an entertainment 
medium. The cable network has made 
the job easier with multi-channel 
telecast where consumers can opt to 
watch any of the hundred channels, 
having a wide range of languages and 
themes. There are international 
channels like the CNN, Asian Age, 
Discovery, National Geographic and 
Star, catering to various needs of the 
viewers. In India, Doordarshan is the 
official telecasting agency and remained 


the only one in the country till the 
1980s when the government opened up 
the sector to both private Indian and 
foreign channels. 

A retrospective of the developments 
that took place during the last one 
hundred years all over the world is an 
indicator of a high-paced progress 
which has minimised the distances 
between the nations and its people. 
By and large, this has been a saga 
of scientific and technological 
advancement which has influenced all 
segments of the society - its arts, 
culture, literature, economy, media and 
communication. On one side it gives life 
to the people through the latest 
inventions and at the same time man 
faces the threat to his life because of 
aberrations in the use ol such 
inventions. The turn of the 21st century 
has brought before the world new 
challenges to deal with and explore new 
horizons for universal peace and global 
coexistence. 


EXERCISE 

. i. What were the major developments in science and technology during 
the 19th and 20lh centuries and how did they affect the society as 
a whole? 

2.. What role does the informal-ion technology plav >u oui day-to-day life? 

3. Throw light on the development of technology as an indicator of an 
economically developed nation. 

4. Describe the different sources of energy and their utility. 

5. in what way is. modern transport useful? Discuss the evolution of 
different modes of transportation over the last hundred vears. 

6. Critically enumerate the discoveries of the 19th and 20th centuries in 
the field of biological sciences. 


( 
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i■/ -» p. des ription. of the 3tafce of Indian handiorafts • during the post¬ 
independence period. 

o 'A.’-iif pn essay on bow computers and artificial satellites have 
;rv.l.usn..'sd the day-to-day life of people in the contemporary world. 

P. ''“'ha" are the means of mass communication? Provide a brief account 
of t.hc role of mass media in tire contemporary period. 

•.?. Whyt have been the major trends in the field of literature during the 
;er>tvrv? if.nvmeTat.ti in brief the literary experiences of the Afro- 
Asiao countries during this period. . 

it. Write short notes.on the following: 

Id Aatil liotics 
lift Contemporary Cinema 

(up. Atomic Energy *- a means of destruction or a potential source of 
energy 1 ? 

Project Work 

- visit ;/our neighbourhood community habitat to study their socio- 
culturgi fife and traditions and prepare a report on the same in 
consultation with your teacher. 
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Glossary 
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Ancien Regime 

Anglican 

Apartheid 

( 

Appeasement 

, Archipelago 
Aristocrats 

Astrolabe 

( 

Atom bomb 

( 

( 

Authoritarianism 

( 

Axis Powers 

( 

( 

( 


: The political and social system in France 
before the Revolution of 1789 . 

: A member of the Church of England or of 
any Church in communion with it. 

. Racial segregation; A policy practised by law 
for the complete separation of the whites 
the coloured and the blacks in the Union of 
South Africa until February 1991 , 

: A policy formulated to pacify or satisfy a 
potentially troublesome adversary. 

: A group or chain of islands. 

: The upper class persons of the European 
socieu. 

: An astronomical instrument used for 
measuring the altitude of the sun or stars 
to determine a ship’s latitude. 

: Bomb which derives its destructive power 
from the rapid release of nuclear energy by 
fission of heavy atomic nuclei, causing 
damage through heat, blast and 
radioactivity. 

: Favouring or enforcing strict obedience to 
authority, especially that of the State at the 
expense of personal freedom. 

: The military alliance formed by Germany. 
Italy and Japan during the World War II. 


( 
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Balance of Power 


Bilateral 


Bipolar World 
Blitzkrieg 


Blood and Iron policy 


Bolsheviks 
Bourgeoisie 
Buffer State 


Capitalism 


Cartel 


Cease-fire 
Central Powers 


Coalition Government 


A condition in which competing groups or 
nations have approximately equal strength. 
This condition is supposed to keep any one 
group or nation from dominating the other. 
It is also supposed to keep the competing 
groups or nations from going to war. 

The process of acting or reaching a decision 
or espousing a principle by two sides on the 
basis of mutual understanding or 
agreement. 

Two superpowers dominating world politics. 
A German word meaning lightning warfare 
in which there is an overwhelming all-out 
attack, especially a swift ground attack 
using armoured units and air support. 

Bismarck’s policy for the unification of 
Germany adopted by the Prussian 
monarchy ignoring the Prussian 
Parliament. 

Members of the Russian revolutionary 
Marxist Party headed by Lenin. 

The middle class. The word comes from a 
French word meaning ‘city dwellers’. 

A small country located between two or more 
larger countries. The existence of a buffer 
state is supposed to prevent the larger 
countries from fighting one another. 

An economic system in which individuals 
use wealth other than land to make a profit 
which they then invest to make more profit. 
Under capitalism the means of production 
are owned by individuals or corporations, 
and there is little government control over 
business. 

A cooperative arrangement between 
countries intended to protect and promote 
mutual economic interest. 

A temporary suspension of fighting. 

The name given to Germany. Australia, 
Turkey and Bulgaria, who fought as allies 
during the World War 11. 

A temporary alliance of political parties 
forming a government for combined action 
on a mutually agreed programme. 
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Cold War 

Colonialism 

Comintern 

Commercial Revolution 

Communism 

Compass 

Conscription 
Conservative Party 

Convention 

Counter Reformation 

Coup 

Covenant 


: The contest for power between the 
communist block headed by the erstwhile 
Soviet Union (Warsaw Pact) and the 
capitalist block headed by the United States 
(NATO) that began after the World War II. 

: The policy or practice of acquiring full or 
partial political and territorial control over 
one country by another. 

: The Third International; a communist 
organisation. 

: Changes in the business life of Europe, 
brought about by increased trade with 
colonies overseas. It resulted in the 
introduction of new business methods, an 
increase in prices, and the growth of modem 
capitalism. 

: A form of socialism, which in theory calls 
for the withering away of the state but in 
practice has resulted in the dictatorship oi 
the communist party. 

: Instrument for showing directions, 

consisting of a needle or compass cord that 
points to the North Magnetic Pole. 

; Compulsory enlistment by governments for 
service in the armed forces. 

: A political party promoting free enterprise 
and private ownership; a major British 
party. 

: An agreement between or among states 
covering particular matters, especially one 
less formal than a treaty. 

: The efforts in the mid-16th century by the 
Roman Catholic Church to reform the 
abuses of the Catholic Church from within. 
The process was stimulated by the 
Protestant movements. 

: A sudden, decisive act in politics, usually 
bringing about a change of government 
unlawfully or by force. 

: An agreement which brings about a 
relationship of comniitment between God 
and his people. 
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Cultural Revolution 

Decolonisation 

Democracy 

Depression 

Developed Countries 

Developing Countries 

Dictatorship 

Diplomacy 

Dominion 

Dyarchy 

EEC 


Enlightenment 

Entente 

Factionalism 

Fascism 


Federation 

Feudal System 


: A political upheaval in China from 1966 to 
1968, intended to bring about a return to 
revolutionary Maoist principles. 

: Withdrawal by a colonial power from its 
colony leaving it independent. 

: A form of government in which the power to 
rule rests with the people. 

: The financial and industrial slump of 1929 
and subsequent years which began in the 
USA and then affected the world economy. 

: Countries sufficiently advanced econo¬ 

mically and socially. 

: Poor agricultural countries trying to become 

more advanced economically and socially. 

: Government by a ruler with total power over 

a country. 

: Skill of managing international relations. 

: Self-governing territories of the British 

Commonwealth. 

: Government by two independent, authorities. 

: European Economic Community, an 

economic association of Western European 
Countries set up by the Treaty of 
Rome (1957). 

: A European intellectual movement of the 

late 17th and 18th centuries emphasising 
on reason and individualism rather than 
on tradition. 

: A friendly understanding or informal 
alliance between states or factions. 

: Relating to political dissent by a small 

organised group within a larger one. 

: The principles or methods of a government 
or a political party favouring rule by a 
dictator, with strong control of industry and 
labour by the central government, great 
restrictions upon freedom of individuals, 
and extreme nationalism and militarism. 

: The action of forming States into a single 
group with some kind of central 
organisation. 

: The dominant social system in mediaeval 

Europ*e, in which the nobility held lands 
from the crown in exchange for military 




Free enterprise 


GAIT 

Generation 

Genocide 

Geocentric 

Geopolitics 

Girondist 

glasnost 

Globalisation 

Hegemonism 

Heliocentric 

Historiography 

Holocaust 
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service, and vassals were in turn tenants 
of the nobles, while the peasants (serfs) were 
obliged to live on their lord’s land and give 
him homage, labour and a share of the 
produce, notionally in exchange for military 
protection .The Feudal system was common 
in Western Europe from about A.D. 900 to 
1400. 

: An economic system based on the belief that 

businesses will thrive when they are 
allowed to operate with minimum of 
government interference or assistance. 

: General Agreement on Trade and Tariff, an 
international treaty to promote trade and 
economic development by reducing tariffs 
and other restrictions. 

: People born and living at about the same 

time. 

. The systematic extermination by a 
government of a racial, religious or national 
group living within the country. 

: Pre-Copernican astronomical view, 

representing the earth as the centre of 
the universe. 

: Politics, especially international relations, 

as influenced by geographical factors. 

: A member of the moderate Republican Party 
in France. The Party was in power during 
1791-93. 

: A bold policy of openness instituted by 
Mikhail Gorbachev, leader of the Soviet 
Union in the 1980s, to promote economic 
growth and simulate discussion. 

: Integration of the world into a world village 
in all matters and for all practical purposes. 

: Dominance, especially by one state or social 

group over others. 

: Astronomical view of Copernicus that the 

sun is the centre of the solar system. 

: The art of writing history. 

: A great destruction of life. It is a word 
used by the Jews to refer to Hitler’s 
extermination of about 6 million European 
Jews in concentration camps during the 
World War II. 


V 
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Humanism 

Humanitarianism 

Imperialism 


Iron-curtain 


Liberalism 

Mandate 

Manor 

Marshall Plan 

Massacre 

Menshevik 

Militarism 


Missile 

% 

Modernisation 


A Renaissance cultural movement which 
turned away from mediaeval scholasticism 
and revived interest in ancient Greek and 
Roman thought. 

Concerned with or seeking to promote 
human welfare. 

Policy of extending the rule or authority of 
one country over other countries, especially 
colonies. The term also connotes domination 
over another country’s economic, political 
and military structures without taking 
governmental control. 

An expression, first used by Winston 
Churchill in 1946. It refers to the difficulties 
imposed by the Soviet Union on the 
movement of ideas, goods and the people 
between the communist and the non¬ 
communist nations in Europe. 

The 19th century European doctrine of the 
middle class encouraging greater political 
participation and economic opportunity for 
members of their class. 

A commission from the League of Nations 
to a member state to administer a territory. 
A unit of land, originally a feudal lordship, 
consisting of a lord’s demeshe and lands 
rented to tenants. 

A programme of financial aid and other 
initiatives, sponsored by the US after the 
World War II. 

Indiscriminate and brutal killing of people. 
Members of the Russian Revolutionary 
Marxist party. The name means the minority 
party. 

The belief or desire of a government or people 
that a country should maintain a strong 
military capability and be prepared to use 
it aggressively to defend or promote national 
interests. 

A weapon that is self-propelled or directed 
at a target by remote control. 

Adapting to modern needs or habits, 
typically by installing modem equipment or 
adopting modem ideas or methods. 




Monopoly 

Movement 

Mujahideen 

Multilateral 

Multi-national 

Companies 

Multiracial State 
Nationalism 

NATO 

Nazis 

Neo-colonialism 

No-fly Zone 
OPEC 

Pact 

Pagan 

Pan-Arabisra 
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• The company or group having exclusive 
control over a commodity or service. 

: A group of people working together 
to advance their shared political or 
social ideas. 

• Guerilla fighters in Islamic countries, 
especially those who are religiously 
motivated. 

: Decision or policy agreed upon or 
participated in by three or more parties, 
especially the governments of different 
countries. 

: Business firms of the industrial countries, 

which operate in a number of other 
countries. 

: A State made up of people of many races. 

: The sense of unity felt by people who share 
a common history, language and culture. 

: North Atlantic Treaty Organistion. A military 
alliance formed in 1949, composed of the 
United States, Canada and the nations of 
Western Europe. 

: The National Socialist German Workers 
Party. 

: The use of economic, political, cultural 
or other pressures to control or influence 
other countries, especially former 
dependencies. 

: An area over which aircraft are forbidden 
to fly, especially during a conflict. 

• Organisation of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries, primarily in the Middle East and 
North Africa, which jointly formulate oil- 
related policies. 

: A formal agreement between individuals 
or parties. . , 

: A person holding religious beliefs other than 
those of the main world religions. 

•: Belief that if the Arabs would unite, they 
could overcome the political domination of 
Britain and France and the cultural and 
economic domination‘of the West. 
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Peaceful co-existence 

m- 

perestroika 

Pharmacology 

PLO 

Policy of Containment 

Policy of Encirclement 
Proletariat 

Protectorate 

Protocol 

Puritan 


Red Army 

Referendum 

Refugees 

Reich 

Renaissance 


: A policy of economic competition rather than 
military confrontation between the Soviet 
Union and the United States. 

: Restructuring policy developed along with 
Glasnost by the Soviet leader Mikhail 
Gorbachev in the middle of 1980s. 

: The branch of medicine concerned with the 
uses, effects and modes of action of drugs. 

: Palestinian Liberation Organisation, an 

umbrella organisation for various 
Palestinian and Arab guerrilla groups. 

: The action or policy of preventing the 
expansion of a hostile country or its 
influence. 

: Policy of forming a cordon of allies around a 

country, pursued in international politics. 

: The lowest class in economic and social 
status, including all agricultural, industrial 
and unskilled workers. 

: A weak country under the protection and 
partial control of a strong country. 

: The original draft of a diplomatic document, 
especially the terms of a treaty agreed to in 
conference and signed by the parties. 

: A member of a group of English protestants 
of the late 16th and 17th centuries, who 
regarded the reformation of the English 
church under Queen Elizabeth I as 
incomplete and sought to simplify and 
regulate forms of worship. 

: The army of the Soviet Union, formed after 
the Revolution of 1917. The name was 
officially dropped in 1946. 

: A general vote by the electorate on a single 
political question which has been referred 
to them for a direct decision. 

: Persons who have been forced to leave their 
country for another in order to escape war, 
persecution or natural disasters. 

: The former German state. The term is most 
often used to refer to the Third Reich. 

: The revival of art and literature in Europe 
under the influence of classical models 
during 141h to 16th centuries. 





Reparation 

Republic 


Romanesque 
Sans Culottes 
Satellite States 

Self-determination 

Socialism 

Spheres of Influence 
Spiritualism 

Statistics 

Status quo 

Superpower 

Tank 

Terrorist 
Third World 
Totalitarianism 
Triple Alliance 
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Payments made by a defeated nation for the 
devastation caused in the territory of a 
victorious power during a war. 

A slate in which the supreme power is held 
by the people and their elected 
representatives; and which has an elected 
or nominated president rather than 
a monarch. 

The style of architecture that was prevalent 
in Rome during the Renaissance period. 

A lower class Parisian republican during the 
French Revolution. 

Country nominally independent but 
actually controlled by a more powerful 
country, especially a country under the 
control of the Soviet Union. 

lhe right of people with a common 
background to form their own nation and 
to elect, their own government. 

An economic system in which the 
government owns the means of production. 
Regions marked out by foreign powers, 
where ( ieir economic and strategic interests 
are involved. 

Spiritual practice, which believes in the 
existence of a supreme spirit as distinct 
from matter and aspires to have communion 
with i . 

A far. .heet of data, obtained from the study 
of • age quantity of numerical data, 
b. .ting state of affairs; especially regarding 
equation of power in international relations. 
A very powerful and influential nation. 

A heavy armoured fighting vehicle carrying 
guns and moving on a continuous 
articulated metal track. 

A person, who uses violence and tactics of 
intimidation in the pursuit of political goals. 

Developing countries of Asia, Africa and 
Latin America. 

A form of government in which the state 
claims absolute authority over the people. 
Military alliance of Germany, Austria 
and Italy before the World War I. 
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Truman Doctrine 


U-boat 

Underdeveloped Countries 

Unilateral 

Unipolar World 

Westernisation 

Whigs 


WTO 


Yalta Conference 


Zionism 
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: The Principle that the 2 

support to countries or peoples * r ' ate " e 
by the Soviet forces or communist 
insurrection. First expressed in 1947 by the 
US President H. Truman. 

. A German submarine first used in the World 

Economically and socially backward 

countries. . 

The process of acting or reaching a decision 
or espousing a principle all by onese . 

A single superpower dominating wor 

^process of adopting or being influenced 

by the systems of the West. 

J thp British pro-reform 

constltuUonal party that sought the 
supremacy of Parhament They were 

eventually succeeded in the 19 
bv the Liberal Party. . 

world Trade Organisation; An inter -national 
‘ organisation folded In 1995 to P = 

d^lopmTnt by reducing tariffs and 
other restrictions. 

: The meeting held In Russia In ftbmary ^ 
at which F. D. Roosevelt, W. uuircnm «u 
j. Stalin committed the US Great B nt -n 
and the Soviet Union to help European 
nations after the World War II. 

: a movement for the re-establishment 

and development and the protec ion 
Jewish nation. 
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